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IRISH DHMONOLOGY AND FAIRY LORE. 


CHANGELINGS, FAIRY MYTHOLOGY, ENCHANTED TREASURES, RATHS, AND FETCHES, 


REsUMING the subject of changelings, 
started in our August article, we must 
remark that the mutual proceedings 
of the intruding fairies and the in- 
truded-on mortals are not always of 
the hostile character there described. 
It is with some pleasure that we record 
an instance where the desirable re- 
exchange was effected without those 
disagreeable agencies resorted to in 
the case of “ Rickard the Rake.” 


THE TOBINSTOWN SHEEZOGE. 


Inthe pleasant valley of the Duffrey, 
sheltered from the north-west winds 
by the huge pile of Mount Leinster, 
lie two villages separated by a turf 
bog. The western cluster is called 
Kennystown, and the eastern, Tobins- 
town.* The extensive Rath of Cro- 
mogue commands the bog on the 
north, and the over-abounding moist- 
ure in the holes and drains finds its 
way to the noisy Glasha on the south. 
The elder inhabitants of these villages 
spoke the Irish tongue at the close of 
the last century and the beginning of 
this. About the year 1809, the in- 
habitants of the whole valley spent a 
Sunday afternoon, on the dry tussocks 
of the bog, sounding the dark pools 


with long poles and fishing spears, to 
stir up a descendant of the serpent 
that had laid the country waste in 
the days of Brian Boroimhe. Some 
intelligent person had seen it lying 
on the surface of Lough na Piastha 
about half a mile away, a day or two 
before, and a still more intelligent 
person had seen it tearing across the 
intermediate fields on Saturday night 
with sparks of fire flashing from its 
tail. Ifthe young piast was at the 
bottom of a bog-hole he remained 
therequietlyenough. Theenthusiastic 
crowd was obliged toseparateat night- 
fall, no incident having rewarded 
their expectations beyond the fall of 
a little boy into a turf-pool, his rescue, 
and consequent punishment by a 
loving but irritable parent. This, 
however, is no better than a di- 
gression. 

Katty Clarke of Tobinstown then 
was once happy in the possession of a 
fine boy, the delight of her eyes and 
heart, till one unlucky day when she 
happened to sleep too long in the 
morning, and, consequently, had not 
time to say her prayers.. Mr. Clarke 
coming in from the fields, was annoyed 
at not finding the stirabout ready, 
and opened his mind on the subject. 


* Let no incautious reader suppose that these villages were respectively inhabited by 


Tobins and Kennys. 
but no Kenny in either. 


There was one family of Tobins extant, we forget in which village ; 
Thus Forrestalstown was filled by O’Learys, the Forrestals 


occupying a village in Gurawn entirely to themselves. 
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Katty was vexed with him and her- 
self, and cursed a little, as was custom- 
ary sixty years since among men and 
women in remote districts of our 
country. All these annoyances pre- 
vented her from remembering the 
holy water, and from sprinkling some 
drops on her little son, and making 
the sign of the cross on his innocent 
forehead. When the men and boys 
left the house for their out-door 
work after breakfast, Katty took her 
pail-full of soiled linen to the spot 
where the stream formed a little pool, 
and where the villagers had fixed a 
broad and flat “ beetling” stone. 
While she was employed in cleaning 
the clothes she let her child sit or roll 
about on the grassy slope behind her. 

All at once she heard ascream from 
the boy, and when she turned, and 
ran to him, she found him in convul- 
sions. She ran home with him, ad- 
ministered salt and water, and the 
other specifics popular in the country. 
The fit passed away, but she was 
grieved to perceive that the weazened, 
_ expression still remained on 

is face, and that his whimpering and 
whining did not abate—in fact, to use 
a well-worn Irish expression, “the 
cry was never out of his mouth. He 
ate as much as would suffice a full- 
grown man, and was always ready for 
food both at regular meal-times 
and between them. After a week of 
this state of things, the neighbours 
came to the conclusion that it was a 
sheeoge that Katty was slaving her 
life out for. Katty’s family came next 
into the same persuasion, and lastly, 
but with some doubts, Katty herself. 

At a family and neighbourly coun- 
cil, held round the fire, after the 
children had been sent to bed, they 
proceeded to get rid of the little 
wretch, and this was the order of the 
ceremonial :— 

A neighbour took the shovel, 
rubbed it clean, laid it on the floor, 
and his wife, seizing on the supposed 
fairy, placed it sitting on the broad 
iron blade. She held it there stoutly 
notwithstanding its howls, while her 
husband, raising it gently, proceeded 
to the bawn, accompanied by the as- 
sembly, and, despite all opposition on 
its part, placed it on a wisp of straw 
which crowned the manure heap. 
The luxury of the seat did not sueceed 
in arresting his outeries, but his au- 
dience not taking much notice, joined 
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hands, and in their own parlance 
serenaded the crowned heap three 
times, while the fairy man, who had 
been summoned from Bawnard (high 
court), recited an incantation in Irish, 
of which we give a literal version : 


“Come at our call, O sighe mother! 
Come and remove your offspring. 
Food and drink he has received, 
And kindness from the Bhan-a-teagh. 
Here he no longer shall stay, 
But depart to the Duinné Matha. 
Restore the lost child, O Bean-Sighe ! 
And food shall be left for thy people 
When the cloth is spread on the harvest 

field, 

On the short grass newly mown. 
Food shall be left on the dresser-shelf, 
And the hearthstone shall be clean, 
When the Clann Sighe come in crowds, 
And sweep in rings round the floor, 
And hold their feast at the fire. 
Restore the mortal child, O Bean-Sighe ! 
And receive thine own at our hands ” 


The charm and the third round 
ending at the same time, all re-entered 
the house, and closed the door. They 
soon felt the air round them sweep 
this way and that, as if it was stirred 
by the motion of wings, but they re- 
mained quiet and silent for about ten 
minutes. Opening the door they then 
looked out, and saw the bundle of 
straw on the heap, but neither child 
nor fairy. ‘Go into your bedroom, 
Katty,” said the fairy man, “and sce 
if there’s anything left on the bed.” 
She did so, and they soon heard a ery 
of joy, and Katty was among them in 
a moment, kissing and hugging her 
own healthy-looking child, who was 
waking, and rubbing his eyes, and 
wondering at the lights and all the 
eager faces. 

Whatever hurry Katty might be in 
of a morning after that, she never left 
her bedside till she had finished as 
devoutly as she could, her five Paters, 
and five Aves, and her Apostles’ Creed, 
and her Confiteor. And she never 
cursed or swore except when she was 
surprised by a sudden fit of passion. 

In one point-of elvish mythology, 
Teuton and Celt are agreed, viz., that 
whether the supernatural beings of 
the old superstition be called fairies, 
elves, nixes, trolls, korigans, or duer- 

rs, they all live in fear of utter con- 

emnation at the Day of Judgment. 
Their dislike of the human race arises 
from envy of their destiny, which 
they regard as the filling of the 
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heavenly seats lost by themselves. 
Sometimes they experience a slight 
hope that their place may not be with 
Satan and his angels, and then they 
become urgent with holy and wise 
mortals, to give judgment on their 
case. This phase of fairy life will be 
illustrated by the local legend of — 


THE BELATED PRIEST. 


A very lonesome road connects the 
village of Ballindaggin, in the Duffrey, 
with the townland of Mangan on the 
Bantry side of the brawling Urrin, 
and outside these intermediate stations 
it leads to Kaim and Castleboro, on 
one side, and the high-road from 
Bunclody to Ross on the ether. From 
the river to Ballindaggin you hardly 
meet a house, and fallow fields extend 
on each side.* 

Father Stafford was asked, rather 
late in the day, to make a sick call at 
a cabin that stood among these fields, 
at a considerable distance from this 
road,—a cabin from which no lane 
led either to by-road or public road. 
He was delayed longer than he ex- 
pected, and when he was leaving the 
cabin it was nearly dark. This did 
not disturb him much. There was a 
path that led to the road, and he 
kuew he had only to keep a north- 
easterly direction to come out on it, 
not far fromthe village already named. 
So he went on fearlessly for some 
time, but complete obscurity soon 
surrounded him, and he would have 
been sorely perplexed had it not been 
that the path lay for the most part 
beside the fences. 

At last the path, instead of passing 
in a line near the fence, struck across 
the field ; and open his eyes wide as 
he might, he could hardly distinguish 
it from the dry, russet-coloured grass 
at each side. Well, he kept his eyes 
steadily fixed in the due direction, 
and advanced till he was about the 
middle of the field, which happened 
tu be a large one. There some case 
of conscience or other anxious subject 
crossed his mind, and he stopped and 
tilgetted- about, walking restlessly 
this way and that, for a few steps, 
totally forgetting his present circum- 
stances. Coming at last to some 


* Probably our local descriptions will be found inaccurate at this day. 
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solution of his ditticulty, full recol- 
lection returned, and he was sensible 
of being thoroughly ignorant of the 
direction in which his proper route 
lay. Ifhe could but get a glimpse of 
Mount Leinster, it would be all well ; 
but beyond a few perches all was in 
the deepest darkness on every side. 
He then set offin a straight line which 
he knew would bring him to some 
fence, and perhaps he might find stile 
or gap for his guidance. He went 
twice round the field, but in the con- 
fusion of his faculties he could find 
no trace of path or pass. He at last 
half resolved to cross the fence, and 
go straight on, but the dykes were, 
for the most part, incumbered with 
briers, and furze-bushes crowned the 
tops of the steep clay mounds. 

Vhile he stood perplexed he heard 
the rustle of wings or bodies passing 
swiftly through the air, and a musi- 
cal voice was heard:—“ You will 
suffer much if you do not find your 
way. Give usa favourable answer to 
a question, and you shall be on the 
road in a few minutes.” The guod 
priest was somewhat awed at the 
rustle and the voice, but he answered 
without delay. “ Who are you, and 
what’s your question?’ The same 
voice replied, “ We are the Chlann 
Sighe, and wish you to declare that 
at the last day our lot may not be 
with Satan. Say that the Saviour 
died for us as well as for you.” “TI 
will give you a favourable answer, if 
you can make mea hopeful one. Do 
you adore and love the Son of Gon?” 
He received no answer but weak and 
shrill cries, and the rushing of wings, 
and at once it seemed as if he had. 
shaken off some oppression. ‘The 
dark clouds had separated, a wesk 
light was shed round where he 
stood, and he distinguished the path, 
and an opening in the bushes on the 
fence. He crossed into the next field, 
and following the path he was soon 
on the road. In fifteen minutes he 
was seated at his comfortable fire, and 
his little round table covered with 
books, was at his side. 

The good people, as already men- 
tioned, are not uniformly selfish. 
They are grateful for food left in 
their way, and other kindnesses 


They apply to 


a state of things from thirty to forty years ago. 
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shown them by the human race. The 
following tale will furnish an illus- 
tration. In a modified form it is 
well known in Brittany, and is a 
favourite in Munster. It was the 
earliest fairy legend known to our 
boyhood, and is the most popular of 
those that have been preserved by the 
pone of the south-east of Ireland. 

very locality lays the scene in some 
rath in the neighbourhood. The 
phraseology in which the legend was 
so often heard is preserved. 


THE PALACE IN THE RATH, 


Every one from Bunclody to Ennis- 
corthy knows the rath between Tom- 
brick and Munfin. Well, there wasa 
poor, honest, quiet little creature that 
ived just at the pass of Glanamoin, 
hetween the hill of Coolgarrow and 
Kilachdiarmid. His back was broken 
when he was a child, and he earned 
his bread by making cradles, and 
bosses, and chairs, and bee-hives, out 
of straw and briers. No one in the 
barony of Bantry or Scarawalsh could 
equal him at these. Well, he wasa 
sober little fellow enough, but the 
best of us may be overtaken. He 
was coming from the fair of Ennis- 
corthy one fine summer evening, 
up along the beautiful shady road 
of Munfin; and when he came near 
the stream that bounds Tombrick, 
he turned into the fields to make his 
road short. He was singing merrily 
enough ; but by degrees he got a little 
stupefied ; and when he was passing 
the dry grassy ditch that surrounds 
the rath, he felt an inclination to sit 
and rest himself. 

It is hard to sit a while, and have 
your eyes a little glassy, and the 
things seeming to turn round you, 
without falling off asleep ; and asleep 
my poor little man of straw was in a 
few minutes. Things like droves of 
cattle, or soldiers marching, or big 
flakes of foam on a flooded river, 
were pushing on through his brain, 
and he thought the drums were play- 
ing a march, when up he woke, and 
there in the face of the steep bank 
that was overgrown with bushes and 
blackthorn, a passage was open be- 
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tween nice pillars, and inside was a 
great vaulted room, with arches 
crossing each other, a hundred lamps 
hanging from the vault, and thou- 
sands of nice little gentlemen and 
ladies with green coats, and gowns, 
and red sugar-loaf caps, curled at the 
tops like old Irish -birredhs, dancing 
and singing, and nice little pipers and 
fiddlers, perched up in alittle gallery 
by themselves, and playing music to 
help out the singing. 

He was a little cowed at first, but 
as he found no one taking notice of 
him, he stole in and sat in a corner, 
and thought he’d never be tired look- 
ing at the fine little people figuring, 
and cutting capers, and singing. But 
at last he began to find the singing 
and music a little tedious. It was 
nothing but two short bars and four 
words, and this was the style :— 

* Yae Luan, yae Morth— 
Yae Luan, yae Morth.”* 


The longer he looked on; the bolder 
he grew, and at last he shouted at 
the end of the verse— 


“ Agus Dha Haed-yeen.”¢ 


Oh, such cries of delight as rose 
up among the merry little gentry ! 
They began the improved song, and 
shouted it till the vault rang :— 


“ Yae Luan, yae Morth— 
Yae Luan, yae Morth— 
Yae Luan, yae Morth, 

Agus DhajHaed-yeen.” 


After a few minutes they all left 
off the dance, and gathered round the 
boss maker, and thanked him for im- 
proving their tune. “ Now,” said the 
chief, “if you wish for anything, only 
say the word, and if it is in our 
power it must be done.” “I thank 
you, ladies and’gentlemen,” says he; 
“and if you would only remove this 
hump from my back, I'd be the hap- 
piest man in the Duffrey.” “ Oh, easy 
done, easy done!” said they. “Go 
on again with the dance, and you 
come along with us.” Soonthey went 
with— 

“Monday, Tuesday— 
Monday, Tuesday— 
Monday, Tuesday, 

And Wednesday too.” 








* “Monday, Tuesday—Monday, Tuesday—Monday, Tuesday.” 
t “And Wednesday too.” The Irish words are spelled according to Wexford pro- 


nunciation. They are correctly Dia Luain, Dia Mairt, Dia Ceadvin. 
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One fairy toking their new friend 
by the heel, shot him in a curve to 
the very roof, and down he came the 
other side of the hall. Another gave 
him a shove, and up he flew back 
again. He felt as if he had wings; 
and one time when his back touched 
the roof, he found a sudden delight- 
ful change in himself; and just as he 
touched the ground, he lost all 
memory of every thing around him. 

Next morning he was wakened by 
the sun shining on his face from over 
Slieve Buie, and he had a delightful 
feel down along his body instead of 
the disagreeable cruith he was accus- 
tomed to. He felt as if he could go 
from that to the other side of the 
stream at one step, and he burned 
little daylight till he reached Glana- 
moin. He had some trouble to per- 
suade the neighbours of the truth of 
what had happened; but the wonder 
held only nine days ; and he had like 
to lose his health along with his hump, 
for if he only made his appearance in 
Ballycarney, Castle-Dockrell, Bailin- 
daggin, Kilmeashil, or Bunclody, ten 
people would be inviting him to a 
share of a tumbler of punch, or a 
quart of mulled beer. 

The news of the wonderful cure 
was talked of high and low, and even 
went as far as Ballynocrish, in Bantry, 
where another poor angashore of a 
hump-back lived. But he was very 
unlike the Duffrey man in his dis- 
position : he was as cross as a brier, 
and almost begrudged his right hand 
to help his left. His poor old aunt 
and a neighbour of hers set out one 
day, along with him, along the Bun- 
clody road, passing by Killanne and 
the old place of the Colcloughs at 
Duffrey Hall, till they reached Temple- 
shambo. Then tliey kept along the 
hilly by-road till they reached the 
little man’s house near the pass. 

So they up and told their business, 
and he gave them a kind welcome, 
and explained all the ins and outs 
of his adventure ; and the end was, 
the four went together, in the heel of 
the evening, to the rath, and left the 
little lord in his glory in the dry, 
brown grass of the round dyke, where 
the other met his good-fortune. The 
little ounkran never once thanked 
them for all the trouble they were 
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taking for him. He only whimpered 
about being left in that lonesome 
place, and bade them be sure to be 
with him at the flight of night, because 
he did not know what way to take 
from it. 

At last, the poor cross creature fell 
asleep; and after dreaming about 
falling down from rocks, and being 
held over the sea by his hump, and 
then that a lion had him by the same 
hump, and was running away with 
him, and then that it was put up for 
a target for soldiers to shoot at; the 
first volley they gave awoke him, and 
what-was it but the music of the 
fairies in full career. The melody 
was the same as it was left them by 
the hive-maker, and the tune and 
dancing was twice as good as it was 
at first. This is the way it went :— 

“ Yae Luan, yae Morth, 

Yae Luan, yae Morth, 

Yae Luan, yae Morth, 
Agus Dha Haed-yeen.” 


But the new visiter had neither 
taste nor discretion ; so when they 
came about the third time to the last 
line, he croaked out :— 

“ Agus dha yerd-yeen, 
Agus dha Haen-ya.”* 


It was the same as a cross fiddler 
that finds nobody going to give him 
anything, and makes a harsh back- 
screak of his bow along one of the 
strings. A thousand voices cried 
out, “who stops our dance /—who 
stops our dance?” and all gathered 
round the poor fellow. He could do 
nothing but stare at them with his 
poor, cross, frightened face ; and they 
screamed and laughed till he thought 
it was all over with him. 

But it was not over with him. 
“ Bring down that hump,” says the 
king ; and before you could kiss your 
hand it was clapped on, as fast as 
the knocker of Newgate, over the 
other hump. The music was over 
now, the lights went out, and the 
poor creature lay till morning in a 
nightmare; and there the two women 
found -him, at daybreak, more dead 
than alive. It was a dismal return 
they had to Ballynocrish; and the 
moral of my story is, that you should 
never drive till you first try the virtue 
of leading. 


* Correctly Diar Daoin, Dia Aoine, Dies Jovis, Dies Veneris. 
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This fairy legend is certainly one 
of the most ancient of its kind. 
ene to the tiresome melody was 
a punishment inflicted on the fairies 
for their pristine crimes. No wonder 
that they should have felt grateful 
for the improvement effected. The 
version popular in Brittany will be 
found in this Magazine, under the 
title, “Souvestre and Brittany.”” The 
Breton Korigans’ song runs thus :— 


“Dilun, Dimeurs, Dimerc’her, 
Ha Diriaou, ha Digwener.” 


That is, “ Monday, Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, Thursday, Friday.” A belated 
traveller added “Saturday and Sun- 
day ;’ but as he omitted to say, 
“and then the week’s complete,” 
they uttered the most heart-rending 
cries. That sentence would have put 
an end to their long punishment. 

After the conversion of the country 
to. Christianity, many words were 
adopted from the Latin. There are 
several cognate words in the Irish, 
Latin, alton languages expressive 
of the same objects, and besides these, 
the Irish possesses names peculiar to 
itself for the same. Thus—along 
with capull andeach,* a horse, cognate 
with caballus, kaballos, and equus, 
there is the Gelic Marc, and the 
Welsh and Breton March.* The 
Irish has da or dae to express day, as 
well as dia, cognate with ilies ; mart, 
cow, as well as bo, cognate with bos 
and bous. The present names of the 
week-days were evidently (with two 
exceptions)t introduced into the Irish 
by the missionaries—Dia, Domhnach, 
bia Luain, Dia Mairt, Dia Ceadoin, 
Diar Daoin, Dia Aoine, Dia Sath- 
airn, from Dies Dominica, Dies 
Lunz, Dies Martis, Dies Mercurii, 
Dies Jovis, Dies Veneris, Dies Sa- 
turnii. 

Next to their hill caverns, fitted up 
as palaces, the Duiné Sighé prefer 
the remains of the old forts ; and, 
either through fear of their ven- 
yeance, or dread of the ghosts of the 
Danes, whom the peasants believe to 
have once occupied them, there is 
scarcely a farmer to be found -hardy 
enough to cultivate one of these 
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round, green enclosures. Among the 
legends in the Dublin and London 
Magazine was one detailing the culti- 
vation of a rath by one of the Col- 
clough family, and the doom pro- 
nounced against his descendants— 
that none of them should ever die a 
natural death. This tradition is little 
known in Wexford county : wesuspect 
it to be spurious. 

Places still more dreaded by the 
people than the raths are those de- 
nominated fear gortha (hungry grass). 
Every one conversant with the man- 
ners and customs of the “good people” 
know their disapproval of the stingi- 
ness shown in gathering up fragments 
of food after meals. Harvest or hay- 
making labourers, or potato diggers, 
when rather far from the farm-house, 
frequently take their dinner on the 
scene of their toil ; and the fairies, 
when wearied with their dances on 
the sward next night, refresh them- 
selves with the fragments of the 
repast, and gratefully remember their 
providers. But if no provision has 
been made for them they leave their 
curse on the circuit occupied by the 
narrow-hearted or negligent feasters ; 
and when an ignorant or incautious 
person enters one of these rings, he is 
seized with an unaccountable weak- 
ness, and falls on the ground without 
power of motion. If he be fortunate 
enough to be discovered by anyone 
who is provided with a piece of bread, 
and who places it between the teeth 
of the fairy-stricken individual, he 
recovers his strength at once ; other- 
wise he will die of mere prostration. 
On the eastern slope of Mount Lein- 
ster, and near the old Castle of Clon- 
mullin, may be seen an irregular 
enclosure, marked by nine flags, and 
ye to possess the dread qualities 
of the fear gortha. 

A story, illustrative of this super- 
stition, was some time since, con- 
tributed to the University MaGa- 
ZINE by William Carleton, king of 
that realm of which the present 
writer is an humble and loyal subject. 

Though our people of Celtic blood 
stand not insuch awe of Giant Hunger 
as their Teutonic brethren, yet they 


* English scholars must bear in mind that ch, in Celtic words, has uniformly a guttural 


sound. 


+ These exceptions are Wednesday and Thursday. 


Avine (Friday), means pleasure, 


swiftness, music, truth, a drinking-cup, a fast, the dawn. 
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do not at all desire his acquaintance, 
and keep him at as effective a distance 
as they can. On All-Souls’ Eve the 
former denizens of every old house 
worthy to be so called, flock in and 
throng rafters, and dressers, and 
chimney-corners, and hold ghostly 
consultations with each other on the 
present state and future fortunes of 
the dwellers. These are differently 
employed. They assemble in the 
bawn, provided with an oaten cake, 
and vigorously assault the door with 
the edible missile, crying out at every 
throw, “ Mogarimead a gortha er na 
Sassenacha.” (Hunger we warn away 
to the English.) 

Among Gerald Grittin’s many de- 
lightful sketches of the superstitions 
of his countrymen and women is that 
of the prodigal, who being an invisible 
spectator of a fairy household, sees 
them regaling themselves on a variety 
of good things which had been suffered 
to go to waste in his disorderly family, 
and giving all praise to his system of 
domestic non-economy. He takes the 
lesson to heart, looks to the ordering 
of his household, and ina year’s time 
he returns to see how it fares with 
the little thieves. Alas ! they are all 
skin and bone, and a very aged indivi- 
dual among them has a raw potato 
before her, devising how she best may 
cook it so as to relieve the general 
want. That solitary root.was all that 
had been lost since his former visit. 

A circumstance that confirms some 
of our peasantry in the decided belief 
of the existence of the “ good people” 
is the existence of footmarks found 
on rocks. Smith, in his History of 
Kerry, says 


“ About five miles from the head of the 
Kenmare River, near a small brook amidst 
the mountains, is the fairy rock. On it are 
the impressions of several human feet, some 
naked and others with brogues on. These 
are of all sizes, from infancy to manhood 
The country people imagine the work to be 
entirely supernatural, and to have been 
performed by fairies. But as there is 
nothing more common than for several kinds 
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of clay to become petrified in time, if this 
rock were once in a soft state, the wonder 
will entirely cease.”* 


Before we quit the subject of fairy 
forts we are tempted to quote a quasi- 
historical legend connected with the 
origin of the great stone fortress on 
the western shore of Lough Foyle. 


THE ORIGIN OF AILLEACH, 


A provincial king and queen once 
visited the palace of the Ard Righ 
at Teamor, and were hospitably en- 
tertained. During their stay, this 
king began to suspect that the son of 
the King of Ireland had induced his 
wife to forget her love and duty. 
Coming on the guilty pair unex- 
pectedly while she seemed to be re- 
ceiving his addresses with anything 
but resentment, he drew his sword, 
rushed on his betrayer, and after a 
short struggle, left him lifeless. In 
other cases of this kind the wronged 
husband would have only had to pay 
an eric, greater or less ; but this ae 
ing had taken place within the pre- 
cincts of the regal fort. Councillors 
and nobles alike insisted that the 
homicide was worthy of death, but 
the bereaved father would not con- 
sent. “The young man,” said he, 
“was guilty of a heinous crime com- 
mitted against his father’s guests, 
and deserved his fate. Still, the out- 
raged man should have respected 
the inviolable character of his sove- 
reign’s abode. Let him, therefore, 
take the corpse on his back, and 
carry it where he wills, until he shail 
have found a suitable tombstone ; 
and in that spot let him make the in- 
terment. The order was executed, 
and the unfortunate man, bearing 
the noisome load went forth, and 
searched, and still went on, till he 
came to the N.E. of Tirconaill 
(Donegal). There, when he was on 
the point of expiring from fatigue 
and sorrow, he discovered a strong 
flag of the very size and fashion of a 
funeral stone. Having by a supreme 


* The writer of this paper had once in his possession a mineral of some kind (found 
among the refuse of a limekiln) impressed with the marks of the feet of different animals. 
It had the impressions of the hoof of a horse and of a cow, and the crubeens of a sheep and 
a goat, and the paw of a doy, and the ferrule of a spindle, as if thrust for a short distance 
into the mass while soft, and then withdrawn, leaving behind the delicately marked 


imprints. 


The lump was in shape an irregular globe, and exceedingly small, considering 
the variety of marks inscribed on it, being but three inches in diameter. 


The loss of this 


curious article has its place among many regrettable events of youth. 
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effort, succeeded in performing the en- 
joined duty, he lay down on the fatal 
spot, and breathed his last. A mighty 
fortress was afterwards raised round 
this tomb, and called from the cir- 
cumstance related, the “ Stone (fort) 
of Groans” (Ailleach). It was the 
greatest stronghold of the Clann Co- 
naill for centuries. 

The fairy-women of Ulster have 
a superiority over their sisters in the 
other provinces of Ireland—in know- 
ing the most effective means of bend- 
ing fairies and imps to their will. We 
have not in Ireland any traditional 
or legendary records of these wise 
women of ours meeting the devil at 
such abominable sabats as he de- 
lighted to hold in German and Flem- 
ish forests, being conveyed thither on 
any article that came to hand. The 
utmost atrocity of which Irish witches 
were, in times past, proved guilty in 
their excursions, was the taking of an 
airy ride on a booliaun but (rag-weed 
plant) to the cellar of some English 
castle, and making themselves glo- 
rious with the wine and strong waters 
found there. The following adven- 
ture has been differently treated by 
fairy historians ; so we confine our- 
selves t6 the principal facts, adhering 
to the Leinster version :— 


THE WITCHES’ EXCURSION. 


Shemus Rua was awakened from 
his sleep one night by noises in his 
kitchen. Stealing to the door, he 
saw half-a-dozen old women, sitting 
round the fire, jesting, and laughing, 
his own old Cconinenin, Madge, 
quite frisky and gay, helping her 
sister crones to cheering glasses of 
punch. He began to admire the im- 
pudence and imprudence of Madge, 
displayed in the invitation and the 
riot, but recollected on the instant, 
her officiousness in urging him to 
take a comfortable posset, which she 
had brought to his bedside just be- 
fore he fell asleep. Had he drunk 
it he would have been just now deaf 
to the witches’ glee. e heard and 
saw them drink his health in such a 
mocking style as nearly to tempt him 
to charge them, besom in hand, but 
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he restrained himself. The jug being 
emptied one of them cried out, “ It is 
time to be gone,” and at the same 
moment putting on a red cap, she 
added— 


“ By Yarrow, and rue, 
And my red cap too, 
Hie over to England!” 


Making use of a twig which she 
held in her hand, as a steed, she 
gracefully soared up the chimney and 
was followed rapidly by the rest. 
But when it came to the house- 
keeper’s turn Shemus interposed. 
“ By your leave, ma’am!” said he, 
snatching twig and cap. “Ah, you 
desateful ould crocodile! If I find 
you here on my return, there'll be 
wigs on the green. 


“ By yarrow and rue, 
And my red cap too, 
Hie over to England !”* 


The words were not out of his 
mouth when he was soaring above 
the ridge-pole, and swiftly ploughing 
the air. He was careful to speak no 
word (being somewhat conversant in 
witch lore), as the result would be a 
tumble, and the immediate return of 
the expedition. In a very short time 
they had crossed the Wicklow hills, 
the Irish Sea, and the Welsh moun- 
tains, and were charging at whirlwind 
speed the hall-door of a_ castle. 
Shemus, only forthe companyin which 
he found himself, would have cried 
out for pardon, expecting to be 
mummy against the hard oak door 
in a moment ; but all bewildered he 
found himself passing through the 
key-hole, along a passage, down a 
flight of steps, and through a cellar- 
door keyhole, before he could form 
any clear idea of his situation. 

Waking to the full consciousness of 
his position, he found himself sitting 
on a stillion, plenty of lights glim- 
mering round, and he and his com- 
panions, with full tumblers of frothing 
wine in hand, hob-nobbing, and drink- 
ing healths as jovially and recklessly 
as if the liquor was honestly come by, 
and they were sitting in Shemus's 
own kitchen. The red birredh had 
assimilated Shemus’s nature for the 


* For the above formulary the words Borraun, Borraun, Borraun! are sometimes sub- 
stituted. Borran is anger, booraun a domestic article resembling a tambourine :—the reader 


is at liberty to fashion a theory on these data. 
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time being to that of his unholy com- 

anions. The heady liquors soon got 
into their brains, and a period of un- 
consciousness succeeded the ecstacy, 
the head-ache, the turning round of 
the barrels, and the “scattered sight” 
of poor Shemus. He woke up under 
the impression of being roughly seized, 
and shaken and dragged up-stairs, 
and subjected to a disagreeable ex- 
amination by the lord of the castle, in 
his state parlour. There was much 
derision and laughter among the 
whole company, gentle and simple, on 
hearing Shemus’s explanation ; and 
as the thing occurred in the dark ages, 
the unlucky Leinsterman was sen- 
tenced to be hung as soon as the 
gallows could be prepared for the 
ovcasion. 

The poor Hibernian was in the cart 
proceeding on his last journey, with a 
label upon his back, and another on 
his breast, announcing him as the 
remorseless villain who for the last 
month had been draining the casks 
in my lord's vault every night. He 
was striving to say a prayer when he 
was surprised to hear himself ad- 
dressed by his name, and in his native 
tongue, by an old woman in the crowd. 
“ Ach, Shemus, alanna! is it going to 
die you are in a strange place, without 
your cappeen dearg /” These words 
infused hope and courage into the 
victim's heart. He turned to the 
lord, and humbly asked leave to die 
in his red cap, which he supposed had 
dropped from his head in the vault. 
A servant was sent for the head-piece ; 
and Shemus felt lively hope warming 
his heart while placing it on his 
head. On the platform he was gra- 
ciously allowed to address the specta- 
tors, which he proceeded to do in the 
usual formula composed for the benefit 
of flying stationers :—“ Good people 
all, a warning take by me ;” but when 
he had finished the line, “my parients 
rared me tendherly,” he unexpectedly 
added—* By yarrow and rue,” &c., 
and the disappointed spectators saw 
him shoot up obliquely through the 
air in the style of a sky-rocket that 
had missed its aim. It is said that 
the lord took the circumstance much 
to heart, and never afterwards hung 
a man for twenty-four hours after his 
offence. 
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We are indebted to Mr. Windele’s 
MSS. for the next foray ; but we ad- 
visedly omit those particulars common 
to all night-rides of the class. Tom 
Kiernan was the name of the rider ; 
his companions were fairies, not 
witches; and the pass-words of 
power Bruckastagh usso.* The des- 
tination was a wine-cellar in sunny 
France ; and the red-capped gentry 
never drew rein till its contents were 
transferred to their insatiable sto- 
machs. Then and not before did 
they pronounce the uncomfortable 
shibboleth, leaving behind the silver 
goblets used in the revel. Tom did 
not imitate their nice distinction be- 
tween the vessel and its contents, for 
he brought his home to his master’s 
house, which lay near the old /ios 
(earthen fort) of Ballydonoghue, near 
Tarbert. 

Several years after a French vessel 
anchored in Tarbert, and the owner 
was entertained at the house of Tom’s 
master, who, to do honour to his guest, 
produced his finest articles in plate, 
and among the others the captured 
goblet. The guest stared hard, as 
well he might, at the vessel, and 
eagerly asked his host how it had 
come into his possession. He fur- 
nished the needful explanation as- to 
its being given up to him by Tom, 
and Tom’s legend of its acquisition, 
which he by no means credited. 
“You may give entire belief to his 
story,’ said the other, “for I remember 
distinctly the morning on which our 
wine-casks were found empty, and this 

oblet missing. We werenearly ruined 
by that very drinking-bout,” said he, 
“and have scarcely yet recovered. 
Let me, if you please, see the face of 
your Monsieur Tom.” This hero being 
introduced, the stranger gazed on him 
for nearly three minutes as on one 
whose like he should never see again. 
sefore quitting the house, with his 
lost property in his possession, he 
slipped a Louisd’or into Mr. Kiernan’s 
palm, and told him how happy he 
should be to see him at his home in 
France, provided he made the visit 
in the way familiar to ordinary 
mortals. 

It is only some rare adventurous 
oe who attempt thus to fly over 
the sea and incur such dangers as we 


* A corrupt expression, the meaning appearing to be, “ Hasten out of this,” 
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have indicated, merely for the sake of 
getting gloriously drunk ; but legion 
is the name appropriate to those 
who brave the rage of guardian cats, 
and hounds, and serpents, in pursuit 
ot buried treasures. There are abund- 
ance of stories already in print about 
these daring seekers. We therefore 
confine ourselves to two adventures, 
which we have from oral authority. 


THE TREASURE-SEEKERS OF MAYNOUTH 


It is said that under the ruins of 


Maynooth Castle may be found a 
cave from which a subterrancous pas- 
sage extends to the old church-yard 
of Borreheen, some three miles dis- 
tant. Rich treasures are reported 
to lie within this cave; and some 
sixty years ago, a dozen young men, 
one of whom was lately alive, and 
related the exploit to our inform- 
ant, set to work to clear away the 
rubbish from the entrance of the 
cavern. They worked away for two 
nights, withdrawing every morning 
before the daylight should reveal 
their proceedings; and after unheard- 
of toil, sinking a shaft, and then bur- 
rowing horizontally, they effected an 
opening into the vault. Just as 
they were clearing away the last ob- 
stacle, they found a.piece of an an- 
cient candle of an unhealthy yellow- 
ish hue, and a few minutes later the 
breach was effected. A violent cur- 
rent of air then rushed forth and 
extinguished all their candies. It 
brought such a clayey sickiy swell 
with it that they nearly fainted. 
They lighted the candles again, but 
they were again blown out on the 
instant. At this point of the pro- 
ceeding their sentinel, who kept 
watch on upper earth, announced the 
approach of light, and all agreed to 
separate till welcome darkness fell on 
the old castle again. One of the 
party, however, remained in the 
neighbourhood of their burrow, to 
doe what he could in case of the 
mining operation being discovered. 
As ill-luck would have it, an unbrib 
able follower of the Duke’s came in 
his rambles through the ruins, and 
stumbled on the fresh clay and the 
passage. He made no delay in ap 
prizing his master of the fact, and he 
at ouce set a sufficient number of 
hands at work, to fill up the aperture 
again, This was a great blow to the 
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adventurers, who had been sure -of 
getting at the hoard early in the en- 
suing night. A watch was kept for 
some tine afterwards, to prevent any 
more tunnelling. The man who 
brought home the candle, remained 
convinced in mind that if they 
had lighted it they would have 
gained the spoil. He lighted it 
several times, and from the rate at 
which it burned he calculated that it 
would have held out for a week. 
This is a sutticiently flat tale of 
treasure-seeking, but in the writer's 


judgment it is true in all its main 


points. 

The otherincident datesabout eighty 
years back, and was believed by the 
inhabitants of a pretty broad valley, 
and the sides of the neighbouring 
hills. We give fictitious names to 
the people, and no ‘name at all to 
the place or its neighbourhood. 


THE CROCK FOUND IN THE RATH, 


If any of our English readers are 
unfortunately ignorant of the social 
position of tailors in the remote dis- 
tricts of this country, let them hereby 
learn that Brian Neill, the unlucky 
hero of this narrative, when he arose 
on Monday morning, betook himself 
to the farmer’s house where his ser- 
vices were required, took the measures 
of his clients, sat on the large kitchen 
table, kept his goose in the turf fire, 
mended and made clothes, chatted 
with the women, and there remained 
till his business was finished. He 
then repaired to some other farm- 
stead where his presence was desir- 
able, and thus his life glided on. 

Brian was employed as mentioned 
one afternoon on Mrs. Rooney’s great 
table. He had been remarked all the 
day for an unwonted silence, and hail 


just begun to acquaint Mrs. Rvoney 


with thesubject on which his thoughts 
were employed, “ Be this and that, 
mua am, it's very strange that I should 
have thesame dreain for the last three 
nights. There it was, in the rath of 
Knoc-mor, I saw, as plain as I see 
you now, a big grey stone, and an oli 
thorn tree, and the hole between them, 
and the crock at the bottom of it. | 
declare to you I can’t stand it any 
longer. Dll take a spade and shovel 
antl try my fortune, and have it off 
my mind. You needu’t tell anybody 
where Im gone.” 
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About three hours afterwards he 
returned in a very dismantled con- 
dition, his hair in moist flakes, his 
eyes glassy, and his whole appearance 
hetokening one who would drop in 
pieces if some strong power were not 
keeping him together. ‘Oh, ma’am 
honey !” he faltered out, “let me lie 
down somewhere ; I think Dll die.” 
Mrs. Rooney had him put into the 
bed belonging to the servant boy, and 
good-naturedly brought him a warm 
drink of whey ina quarter of an hour 
or so. She then sat down by the bed; 
and when he had refreshed himself, 
and seemed somewhat restored, she 
requested to know how he fared after 
he had left the house. This is the 
account he rather reluctantly gave 
after some pressing :— 

“When I got to the rath, ma’am, 
I was all through other to find the 
stone and the old thorn just as I 
dreamed they were. Bedad I took 
otf my coat, and fell to, and dug and 
shovelled, and shovelled and dug till 
my poor arms were tired. I rested 
myself for a little while, and then fell 
tou again. Well, I think [ was down 
between three and four feet, when 
I felt something hard against the 
spade. I cleared away the clay care- 
fully from about it, and what was it 
but a heavy crock, just like the very 
one I saw in the dreains._ I lifted it 
out on the heap of clay I threw up, 
and was going to get the cover otf 
when I felt myself getting as weak 
as water. I was trembling indeed, 
and my heart fluttering from the first 
touch I gave it with the spade. Weil, 
what would you have of it! I fell 
down in a stugue, and don't know 
how long I was in it; and when I 
came to myself the very sight of the 
crock brought my heart to my mouth. 
I done nothing after that but crawled 
back as well as I could. I suppose 
all happened to me because I did not 
say e’er a prayer, or take any holy- 
water with me tosprinkle a ring round 
the place. I think I'll go asleep now; 
I can’t keep my eyes open.” 

So he slept soundly, and never woke 
till next morning, and the first thing 
he was conscious of was a strong meli- 
nation to go to the rath again, and 
recover the crock, if it still remained 
there. He went in all haste, found 
the spade and shovel, the heap of 
clay, and the pit, but no sign of the 
crock or its cover. He came back, 
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overpowered with vexation at the 
silly way in which he had behaved 
the day before, and begged Mrs. 
Rooney to give him his crock, and 
promised her a good handful of its 
contents. “Crock !” said she ; “what 
are you talking about!” “Sure lam 
talking about the crock I dug up in the 
rath of Knoc-mér yesterday, and 
that I told you about after you gave 
me the drink of whey in the bed.” 
“Oh, my poor man, you are raving ! 
I gave you a drink, sure enough, but 
this is the first time you opened your 
mouth about a crock.” “ But, sure, 
if you come you can see the hole and 
the clay, and here is the spade and 
shovel that I used.” “And if they 
are, is that a reason I should have 
your crock, that I never heard of till 
this blessed hour ?” 

There was great commotion in the 
neighbourhood. Several people, in- 
eluding Mr. and Mrs. Rooney, went 
to the rath, and saw the hole and the 
clay, but that did not prove that Mrs. 
Rooney got the money. All that the 
sharpest neighbour could make out 
was the absence of the farmer and his 
wife from their house for about an 
hour on the evening in question. It 
all resulted in poor Bryan losing his 
reason, and coming to vituperate Mrs, 
Rooney about once a-week at her own 
door. We will say of her that she 
always gave him something to eat 
on these occasions, and a coat or 
breeches when his need was sore for 
good clothing. By degrees the farm 
was improved and more land taken. 
Her children were well provided for, 
and so aresuch of her grand-children 
as are now living. Ill-got money 
does not in general produce such com- 
fortable results. 

Being obliged to bring this article 
to a close, we recollect our omission 
of the Fetch (qu. Heach, to see). But 
the readers of ** Chambers’s Journals,” 
and the works of German physiolo- 
gists, and Sir E. B. Lytton’s “Harold” 
and “Strange Story,” will compre- 
hend (if the matter be comprehensi- 
ble) how the human being under wn- 
happy circumstances can (involun- 
tarily in most cases) project some 
outer casing, or emanation, or larva, 
or Scin Leeca (horrible name, invented 
oradopted by the author of * Zanoni”!) 
If this phantom be seen in the morn- 
ing it betokens good fortune and long 
lite to its prototype ; if in the evening, 
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anear death awaits him. This super- 
stition was known and felt in England 
even in the reign of Elizabeth. We 
quote a passage from Miss Strick- 
land’s account of her last illness :— 


“As her mortal illness drew towards 
its close, the superstitious fears of her 
simple ladies were excited almost to ma- 
nia, even to conjuring up a spectral 
apparition of the queen while she was 
yet alive. Lady Guildford then in wait- 
ing on the queen, and leaving her in an 
almost breathless sleep in her privy cham- 
ber, went out to take a little air, and met 
her majesty, as she thought, three or four 
chambers off. Alarmed at the thought of 
being discovered in the act of leaving the 
royal patient alone, she hurried forward in 
some trepidation, in order to excuse herself 
when the apparition vanished away. She 
returned terrified to the chamber, but there 
lay the queen still in the same lethargic 
slumber in which she had left her.” 


Within a few days an unexplained 
mystery has been communicated to 
us. It is here given without any 
further commentary than our as- 
surance of the good faith of our infor- 
mant, who equally vouched for the 
veracity of her authorities, one of 
them being the principal witness of 
the apparition. 


THE DOCTOR'S FETCH. 


In one of our Irish cities, and in a 
room where the mild moonbeams of 
a summer night were resting on the 
carpet and on a table near the window, 
Mrs. B——, wife of a Doctor in good 
practice and general esteem, looking 
towards this window from her pillow, 
was startled by the appearance of her 
husband, standing near the table just 
mentioned, and seeming to look with 
attention on a book that was lying 
open on it. Now, the living and 
breathing man was lying by her side, 
apparently asleep ; and greatly as she 
was surprised and affected, she had 
sufficient command of herself to re- 
main without movement, lest she 
should expose him to the terror which 
she herself at the moment expe- 
rienced. After gazing at the appa- 
rition for a few seconds, she bent her 
eyes on her husband, to ascertain if 
his looks were turned in the direction 
of the window, but his eyes were 
closed. She turned ‘round again, 
though dreading the sight of what 
she now felt certain to be her hus- 
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band’s “ fetch,” but it was no longer 
there. She lay sleepless throughout 
the remainder of the night, but still 
bravely refrained from disturbing her 
partner. 

Next morning Mr. B., seeing signs 
of disquiet in his wife’s countenance 
while at breakfast, made some affec- 
tionate inquiries, but she concealed 
her trouble ; and at his ordinary hour 
he sallied forth to make his calls. 
Meeting Dr. —— in the street, and 
falling into conversation with him, he 
asked his opinion on the subject of 
fetches. “I think,” was the answer, 
“and so I am sure do you, that they 
are mere illusions, produced by a dis- 
turbed stomach acting upon the ex- 
citable brain of a highly imaginative 
or superstitious person.” ‘ Then,” 
said Dr. B., “I am highly imaginative 
or, superstitious, for T istinctly saw 
my own outward man last night, 
standing at the table in the bed-room, 
and clearly distinguishable in the 
moonlight. I am afraid my wife 
saw it too, but I have been afraid 
to speak to her on the subject.” 
“You have acted like a sensible ian ; 
but now be off to your patients, as I 
must run to mine.” 

About the same hour on the ensuing 
night the poor lady was again roused, 
but by a more painful circumstance. 
She felt her husband moving con- 
vulsively, and immediately after, he 
cried to her in low and interrupted ac- 
cents, ‘“ Ellen, dear, I am suffocating ; 
send for Dr. C.” She sprang up, 
huddled on some clothes, and without 
waiting for the slow movements of 
the servant, she ran to his house. 
He came with all speed, but his 
efforts for his friend were useless. 
He had burst a large blood-vessel in 
the lungs, and was soon beyond 
human aid. 

In the peotensis lamentations 
which the bereaved wife could not 
restrain in the presence of the plysi- 
cian, she frequently cried out, “ Oh ! 
the fetch, the fetch!” At a later 
period she told him of the appearance 
the night before her husband’s death ; 
and as he thoroughly believed her 
statement, it involved the theory he 
henceforth entertained on the subject 
of Fetches in considerable confusion. 

It is not a difficult matter to a per- 
son of finely strung nerves to conjure 
up the eidolon of one in whom he or 
she is deeply interested. Involun- 
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tary exercises of this faculty must 
have often occurred. 

If we have omitted any essential 
feature in the fairy mythology of that 
portion of our people who are prone to 
superstition, either through their want 
of education or their temperament, 
we will repair the omission on some 
future occasion. We have been more 
intent in this article on producing the 
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phenomena than in attempting philo- 
sophically to account for them, as our 
materials were too abundant, and left 
no leisure to enlarge on their relations 
to each other, or to the belief once 
prevalent in the whole country. An- 
other article will probably suffice for 
all that can be profitably said on this 
subject. 


MAUD RUTHYN AND UNCLE SILAS. 


A STORY OF BARTRAM-HAUGH. 


BY J, S. LE FANU, AUTHOR OF “ WYLDER’S HAND,” “THE HOUSE BY THE CHURCH-YARD,” &c, 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE OPENING OF THE WILL, 


Pernaps the terror with which I 
anticipated the hour of one, and the 
disclosure of the undertaking to which, 
without knowing its particulars, I 
had bound myself, was irrational and 
morbid. But, honestly, I doubt it ; 
my tendency has always been that of 
many other weak characters, to act 
impetuously, and afterwards to re- 
proach myself for consequences which 
[ have, perhaps, in reality, had little 
or no share in producing. 

It was Doctor Bryerly’s counte- 
nance and manner in alluding to a 
particular provision in my father’s 
will that instinctively awed me. 
have seen faces ina nightmare that 
haunted me with an indescribable 
horror, and yet I could not say wherein 
lay the fascination. And so it was 
with his—an omen, a menace, a sense 
of a dark and imminent peril, lurked 
in its sallow and dismal glance. 

“You must not be so frightened, 
darling,” said Cousin Monica. “Itis 
foolish ; it is, really; they can’t cut 
off zoe head, you know ; they can’t 
really harm you in any essential way. 
If it tawalved a risk of a little money 
you would not mind it ; but men are 
such odd creatures ; they measure all 
sacrifices by money. Doctor Bryerly 
would look just as you describe, if 
you were doomed to lose five hundred 
pounds, and yet it would not kill 
you.” 

A companion like Lady Knollys is 
reassuring ; but I could not take her 
comfort altogether to heart, for I felt 


that she had no great confidence in it 
herself. 

There was a little French clock 
over the mantelpiece in the school- 
room, which I consulted nearly every 
minute. It wanted now but ten 
minutes of one. 

“Shall we go down to the drawing- 
room, dear?” said Cousin Knollys, 
who was growing restless like me. 

So down stairs we went, pausing 
by mutual consent at the great win- 
dow at the stair-head, which looks 
out on the avenue. Mr. Danvers 
was riding his tall, gray horse at a 
walk, under the wide branches to- 
ward the house, and we waited to see 
him get off at the door. In his turn 
he loitered there, for the good Ree- 
tors’ gig, driven by the Curate, was 
approaching at a smart ecclesiastical 
trot. 

Doctor Clay got down, and shook 
hands with Mr. Danvers; and after a 
word or two, away drove the Curate 
with that upward glance at the win- 
dows from which so few can refrain. 

I watched the Rector and Mr. 
Danvers loitering on the steps asa 
patient might the gathering of sur- 
yeons who are to perform some un- 

nown operation. They, too, glanced 
up at the window as they turned to 
enter the house, and I drew back. 
Cousin Monica looked at her watch. 

“ Four minutes only. Shall we go 
to the drawing-room ? 

Waiting for a moment to let the 
gentlemen get by on the way to the 
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study, we, accordingly, went down, 
and | heard the Rector talk of the 
dangerous state of Grindalston bridge, 


and wondered how he could think of 


such things at a time of sorrow, and 
thought now that papa could use 
it no more, how little it signified. 
Everything about those few minutes 
of suspense remains fresh in my re- 
collection. I remember how they 
loitered and came to a halt at the 
corner of the oak passage leading to 
the study, and how the Rector patted 
the marble head and smoothed the 
inflexible tresses of William Pitt, as 
he listened to Mr. Danver’s details 
about the presentment; and then as 
they wenton, I recollect the boisterous 
nose-blowing that suddenly resounded 
from the passage, and which [then re- 
ferred, and still refer, intuitively to 
the Rector. 

We had not been five minutes in 
the drawing-room when Branston 
entered, to say that the gentlemen I 
had mentioned were all assembled in 
the study. 

“ Come, dear,” said Cousin Monica; 
and leaning on her arm I reached the 
study door. I entered, followed by 
her. The gentlemen arrested their 
talk and stood up, those who were 
sitting, and the Rector came forward 
very gravely, and in low tones, and 
very kindiy greeted me. There was 
nothing emotional in this salutation, 
for though my father never quarrelled, 
yet an immense distance separated 
him from all his neighbours, and I do 
not think there lived a human being 
who knew him at more than perhaps 
a point or two of his character. 

Considering how entirely he se- 
cluded himself, my father was, as 
many people living remember, won- 
derfully popularin hiscounty. He was 
neighbourly in everything except in 
seeing company and mixing in society. 
He had magnificent shooting, of 
which he was extremely liberal... He 
kept a pack of hounds at Dollerton, 
with which all his side of the county 
hunted through the season. He never 
refused any claim upon his purse 
which had the slightest show of rea- 
son. He subscribed to every fund, 
social, charitable, sporting, agricul- 
tural, no matter what, provided the 
honest people of his county took an 
interest in it, and always with a 

wincely hand ; and althougli he shut 
Pimeeld up, no one could say that he 
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was inaccessible, for he devoted hours 
daily to answering letters, and his 
cheque-book contributed largely in 
those replies. He had taken his turn 
long ago as High Sheriff ; so there 
was an end of that claim before his 
oddity and shyness had quite secluded 
him. He refused the Lord Lieute- 
nancy of his county; he declined 
every post of personal distinction 
connected with it. He could write 
an able as well as a genial letter 
when he pleased ; and his appear- 
ances at public meetings, dinners, 
and soforth were made in this episto- 
lary fashion, and when occasion pre- 
sented, by magnificent contributions 
from his purse. 

If my father had been less good- 
natured in the sporting relations of 
his vast estates, or less magnificent 
in dealing with his fortune, or even 
if he had failed to exhibit the intel- 
lectual force which always charac- 
terized his letters on public matters, 
I dare say that his oddities would 
have condemned hith to ridicule and 
possibly to dislike. Indeed everyone 
of the principal gentlemen of his 
county, whose Judgment was valuable, 
has told me that he was a remarkably 
able man, and that his failure in 
public life was due to his eccen- 
tricities, and in no respect to de- 
ficiency in those peculiar mental 
qualities which make men feared and 
useful in Parliament. 

I could not forbear placing on re- 
cord this testimony to the high mental 
and the kindly qualities of my beloved 
father, who might have passed for 
a misanthrope or a fool. He was a 
man of generous nature and powerful 
intellect, but given up to the oddities 
of a shyness and reserve which grew 
with years and indulgence, and be- 
came inflexible with his disappoint- 
ments and affliction. 

There was something even in the 
Rector’s kind and ceremonious greet- 
ing which oddly enough reflected the 
mixed feelings in which awe was not 
without a place, with which his 
neighbours fiad regarded my dear 
father. 

Having done the honours—I am 
sure looking wofully pale—Ihad time 
to glance quietly at the only figure 
there, with which I was not to- 
lerably familiar. This was the junior 
partner in the firm of Archer and 
Sleigh who represented my Uncle 
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Silas—a fat and pallid man of five- 
and-thirty, with a sly and evil coun- 
tenance, and it has always seemed to 
me, that ill dispositions show more 
repulsively in a pale fat face than in 
any other. 

Doctor Bryerly, standing near the 
window, was talking in a low tone to 
Mr. Grimston, our attorney. 

I heard good Doctor Clay whisper 
to Mr. Danvers. 

“Ts not that Doctor Bryerly—the 
person with the black—the black— 
it’s a wig, I think—in the window, 
talking to Abel Grimston ?” 

“Yes ; that’s he.” 

“ Odd-looking person—one of Swe- 
denborg’s people, is not he ?” con- 
tinued the Rector. 

* So I’m told.” 

“Yes,” said the Rector quietly ; 
and he crossed one gaitered leg over 
the other, and with fingers interlaced, 
twiddled his thumbs, as he eyed the 
monstrous sectary under his ortho- 
dox old brows with a stern inquisi- 
tiveness. I thought he was medi- 
tating theologic battle. 

But Doctor Bryerly and Mr. Grim- 
ston, still talking together, began to 
walk slowly from the window, and 
the former said in his peculiar grim 
tones— 

“T beg pardon, Miss Ruthyn ; per- 
haps you would be so good as to 
point out which of the cabinets in 
this room your late lamented father 
panies out as that to which this key 

longs.” 

“T indicated the oak cabinet.” 

“Very good, ma’am—very good,” 
said Doctor Bryerly, as he fumbled 
the key into the lock. 

Cousin Monica could not forbear 
murmuring— 

“Dear! what a brute !” 

The junior partner, with his dumpy 
hands in his pocket, poked his fat 
fuce over Mr. Grimston’s shoulder, 
and peered into the cabinet as the 
door opened. 

The search was not long. A hand- 
some white paper enclosure, neatl 
tied up in pink tape, and sealed with 
large red seals, wasinscribed in my dear 
father’s hand :—“ Will of Austin R. 

tuthyn, of Knowl.” Then in smaller 
characters, the date, and in the corner 
a note, Chis will was drawn from 
my instructions by Gaunt, Hogg, 
and Hatchett, Solicitors, Great Wo- 
bourn Street, London. A. R. R.” 
VOL. LXIV.—NO. CCCLXXXI. 
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“ Let me have a squint at that ia- 
dorsement, please, gentlemen,” haif 
whispered the un leasant person wlio 
represented my Uncle Silas. 

“?T%sn't an indorsement. There, 
se eee on an enye- 

ope,” sai rimston, gruftly. 

“ Thanks—all right that will do,” 
he responded, himself making a 
pencil-note of it, in a long clasp-book 
which he drew from his coat pocket. 

The tape was carefully cut, and 
the envelope removed without tearing 
the writing, and forth came the will, 
at sight of which my heart swelled 


and fluttered up to my lips and then 


ae down dead as it seemed into 
its place. 

“Mr. Grimston, you will please to 
read it,” said Doctor Bryerly, who 
took the direction of the process. “I 
will sit beside you, and as we go 
along you will be good enough to help 
us to understand technicalities, and 
give us a lift where we want it.” 

“Tt’s a short will,” said Mr. Grim- 
ston, turning over the sheets—very— 
considering. Here’s a codicil.” 

“T did not see that,” said Dr. 
Bryerly. 

“Dated ns month ago.” 

“Oh!” said Doctor Bryerly, holding 
a pair of glasses to his eyes. Uncle 
Silas’s am or, sitting close be- 
hind, had insinuated his face between 
Doctor Bryerly’s and the reader’s of 
the will. 

“On behalf of the surviving brother 
of the testator,” interposed the dele- 
gate, just as Abel Grimston had 
cleared his voice to begin, “I take 
leave to apply for a copy of this in- 
strument. It will save a deal of 
trouble, if the young lady as repre- 
sents the testator here has no objec- 
tion.” 

“You can have as many copies as 
you like when the will is proved,” 
said Mr. Grimston. 

“T know that ; but supposing as 
all’s right where’s the objection ?” 

“Just the objection there always 
is to acting. irregular,” replied Mr. 
Grimston. 

“You don’t object to act disoblig- 
ing it seems.” 

“You can do as I told you,” replied 
Mr. Grimston. 

“Thank you for nothing,” 
mured Mr. Sleigh. 

And the reading of the will pro- 
ceeded, while he made elaborate notes 
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of its contents in his capacious pock¢t- 


00k. 

“I, Austin Aylmer Ruthyn Ruthyn, 
being, I thank God, of sound mind 
and perfect recollection,” &c., &c. ; 
and then came a bequest of all his 
estates real, chattels real, copyrights, 
leases, chattels, money, rights, inte- 
rests, reversions, powers, plate, pic- 
tures, and estates and possessions 
whatsoever to four persons—Lord 
Ilbury, Mr. Penrose Creswell, of Cres- 
well, Sir William Aylmer, Bart., and 
Hans Emmanuel Bryerly, Doctor of 
Medicine, to have and to hold, &c., &e. 


Whereupon my cousin Monica ejacu-. 


lated “Eh?’ and Doctor Bryerly in- 
terposed— 

“Fourtrustees,ma’am. Wetakeno- 
thing but trouble—you’ll see ; go on.” 

Then it came out that all this mul- 
tifarious splendour was bequeathed 
in trust for me, subject to a bequest 
of fifteen thousand pounds to his only 
brother, Silas Aylmer Ruthyn, and 
three thousand five hundred pounds 
each to the two children of his said 
brother ; and lest any doubt should 
arise by reason of his, the testator’s, 
decease as to the continuance of the 
arrangement by way of lease under 
which he enjoyed his present habita- 
tion and farm, he left him the use of 
the mansion-house and lands of Bar- 
tram-Haugh, in the county of Derby- 
shire, and of the lands of so-and-so 
and so-and-so, adjoining thereto, in 
the said county, for the term of his 
natural life, on payment of a rent of 
five shillings per annum, and subject 
to the like conditions as to waste, &c., 
as are expressed in the said lease. 

“ By your leave, may I ask is them 
dispositions all he devises to my 
client, which is his only brother, as it 
seems to me you’ve seen the will be- 
fore ?” inquired Mr. Sleigh. 

“Nothing more, unless there is 
something in the codicil,” answered 
Doctor Bryerly. 

But there was no mention of him 
in the codicil. 

Mr. Sleigh threw himself back in 
his chair, and sneered, with the end 
of his pencil between his teeth. I 
hope his disappointment was altoge- 
ther for his client. Mr. Danvers fan- 
cied, he afterwards said, that he had 
probably expected legacies which 
might have involved litigation, or, at 
all events, law costs, and perhaps a 
stewardship; but this was very bar- 
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ren; and Mr. Danvers also remarked, 
that the man was plainly a very low 
ractitioner, and wondered how my 
Jncle Silas could have commissioned 
such a person to represent him. 

So far the will contained nothin 
of which my most partial friend coulc 
have complained. The codicil, too, 
devised only legacies to servants, and 
a sum of £1,000, with a few kind 
words, to Monica, Lady Knollys, and 
a further sum of £3,000 to Doctor 
Bryerly, stating that the legatee had 
prevailed upon him to erase from the 
draft of his will a bequest to him to 
that amount, but that, in considera- 
tion of all the trouble devolving upon 
him as trustee, he made that bequest 
by his codicil; and with these ar- 
rangements the permanent disposi- 
tion of his property was completed. 

But that direction to which he and 
Doctor Bryerly afterwards had darkly 
alluded, was now to come, and cer- 
tainly it was a strange one. It ap- 
pointed my Uncle Silas my sole 
guardian, with full parental authority 
over me until I should have reached 
the age of twenty-one, up to which 
time I was to reside under his care at 
Bartram-Haugh, and it directed the 
trustees to pay over to him yearly a 
sum of two thousand pounds during 
the continuance of the guardianship 
for my suitable maintenance and ex- 
penses. 

You have now a sufficient outline 
of my father’s will. The only thing 
I painfully felt in this arrangement 
was, the break up—the dismay that 
accompanies the disappearance of 
home. Otherwise there was some- 
thing rather pleasurable in the idea. 
As long as I could remember I had 
always cherished the same mysterious 
curiosity about my uncle, and the 
same longing to behold him. This 
was about to be gratified. Then 
there was my Cousin Millicent about 
my own age. My life had been 
so lonely, that I had acquired none 
of those artificial habits that induce 
the fine-lady nature—a second and 
not always a very amiable one. She 
had lived a solitary life like me. 
What ramblesand readings we should 
have together. What confidences 
and castle-buildings ; and then there 
was a new country and a fine old 
place, and the sense of interest and 
adventure that always accompanies 
change in our early youth. 
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There were four letters all alike 
with large, red seals, addressed re- 
spectively to each of the trustees 
named in the will. There was also 
one addressed to Silas Aylmer Ruthyn, 
Esq., Bartram-Haugh Manor, &c., 
&c., which.Mr. Sleigh offered to de- 
liver. But Doctor Bryerly thought 
the post office was the more regular 
channel. Uncle Silas’s representative 
was questioning Doctor Bryerly in an 
under tone. 

I turned my eyes on my Cousin 
Monica—I felt so inexpressibly re- 
lieved—-expecting to see acorrespond- 
ing expression in her countenance. 
But I wasstartled. Shelooked ghastly 
and angry. I stared in her face, not 
knowing what to think. Could the 
will have personally disappointed her ? 
Such Ansibte, though we fancy in after 
life they belong to maturity and ex- 
perience only, do sometimes cross our 
minds in youth. But the suggestion 
wronged Lady Knollys, who neither 
expected nor wanted anything, being 
rich, childless, generous, and frank. 
It was the unexpected character of 
her countenance that scared me, and 
for a moment the shock called up 
corresponding moral images. 

Lady Knollys, starting up, raised 
her head, so as to see over Mr. 
Sleigh’s shoulder, and biting her 
ashy lip, she cleared her voice, and 
demanded— 

“Doctor Bryerly, pray, sir, is the 
reading concluded ?” 

“Concluded? Quite. Yes, nothing 
more,” he answered with a nod, anc 
continued his talk with Mr. Danvers 
and Abel Grimston. 

“ And to whom,” said Lady Knollys 
with an effort, “will the property 
belong, in case—in case my little 
cousin here should die before she 
comes of age?” 

“Eh ? Well—wouldn’t it go to the 
heir-at-law and next of kin ?” said 
Doctor Bryerly turning to Abel 
Grimston. 


“ Ay—to be sure,” said the attor- 


ney, thoughtfully. 

‘And who is that?” pursued my 
cousin. 

“Well, her uncle, Mr. Silas Ruthyn. 
He’s both heir-at-law and next of 
kin,” pursued Abel Grimston. 

“Thank you,” said Lady Knollys. 

Doctor Clay came forward, bowing 
very low, in his standing collar and 
single-breasted coat, and graciously 
folded my hand in his soft wrinkled 
grasp— 

‘* Allow me, my dear Miss Ruthyn, 
while expressing my regret that we 
are to lose you from among our 
little’ flock—though I trust but for 
a short, a very short time—to say 
how I rejoice at the particular ar- 
rangement indicated by the will we 
have just heard read. My curate, 
William Fairfield, resided for some 
years in the same spiritual capacity 
in the neighbourhood of your, I will 
say, admirable uncle, with occasional 
intercourse with whom he was favour- 
ed—may I not say blessed—a true 
Christian Churchman—a Christian 
gentleman. Can I say more? A 
most happy, happy choice”—a very 
low bow here, with eyes nearly closed, 
and a shake of the head—* Mrs. Clay 
will do herself the honour of waiting 
upon you, to pay her respects, before 
you leave Know! for your temporary 
sojourn in another sphere.” 

So, with another deep bow—for I 
had become a great personage all at 
once—he let go my hand cautiously 
and delicately, as if he were settin 
down a curious china tea-cup. ‘And 
I courtesied low to him, not knowing 
what to say, and then to the assembly 
generally, who all bowed. And Cousin 
Monica whispered, briskly, “Come 
away,” and took my hand with a 
very cold and rather damp one, and 
led me from the room. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
I HEAR FROM UNCLE SILAS. 


WiTHovut saying a word, Cousin 
Monicaaccompanied me tothe school- 
room, and on entering she shut the 
door, not with a spirited clang, but 
quietly and determinedly. 

“Well, dear,” she said, with the 
same pale, excited countenance, “that 


certainly is a sensible and charitable 
arrangement. I could not have be- 
lieved it possible, had I not heard it 
with my ears.” 

“About my going to Bartram- 
Haugh ?” 

“Yes, exactly so, under Silas Ru- 
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thyn’s guardianship, to spend two— 
three—of the most important years of 
your education and your life under 
that roof. Is that, my dear, what was 
in your mind when you were so 
alarmed about what you were to be 
called upon to do, or undergo ?” 

“No, no indeed. I had no notion 
what it might be. I was afraid of 
something serious,” I answered. 

“ And my dear Maud, did not your 
poor father speak to you as if it 
was something serious?” said she. 
“And so it zs, I can tell you, some- 
thing serious, and very serious ; and 
I think it ought to be prevented, and 
I certainly will prevent it if I possibly 

nD ? 


I was puzzled utterly by the inten- 
sity of Lady Knolly’s protest. I 
looked at her, expecting an explana- 
tion of her meaning; but she was 
silent, looking steadfastly on the 
jewels on her right hand fingers, with 
which she was drumming a staccata 
march on the table, very pale, with 
gleaming eyes, evidently thinking 
deeply. I began to think she had a 
prejudice against my Uncle Silas. 

“ He is not very rich,” I commenced. 

“Who?” said Lady Knollys. 

“Uncle Silas,” I replied. 

“No, certainly ; he’s in debt,” she 
answered. 

“ But then, how very highly Doctor 
Clay spoke of him,” I pursued. 

** Don’t talk of Doctor Clay. I do 
think that man is the greatest goose I 
ever heard talk. I have no patience 
with such men,” she replied. 

I tried to remember what particular 
nonsense Doctor Clay had uttered, 
and I could recollect nothing, unless 
his eulogy upon my uncle were to be 
classed with that sort of declama- 
tion. 

“ Danvers is a very proper man and 
a good accountant, I dare say, but he is 
either a very deep person, or a fool— 
I believe a fool. As for your attor- 
ney, I suppose he knows his business, 
and also hts interest, and I have no 
doubt he will consult it. I begin to 
think the best man among them, the 
shrewdest and the most reliable, is 
that vulgar visionary in the black 
wig. I saw him look at you, Maud, 
oat I liked his face, though it is abo- 
minably ugly and vulgar, and cunning 
too; but I think he’s ajust man, and 
I dare say with right feelings, I’m 
sure he has.” 
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I was quite at a loss to divine the 
gist of my cousin’s criticism. 

“Tl have some talk with Doctor 
Bryerly ; I feel convinced he takes my 
view, and we must really think what 
had best be done.” 

“Ts there anything in the will, 
Cousin Monica, that does not appear?” 
I asked, for I was growing very un- 
easy. “I wish you would tell me. 
What view do you mean?’ 

“No view in particular ; the view 
that a desolate old park, and the 
house of a neglected old man, who is 
very poor, and has been desperately 
foolish, is not the right place for you, 
particularly at your years. It is 
—_ shocking, and I will speak to 

octor Bryerly. May I ring the bell 
dear ?” 

“Certainly ;” and I rang it. 

“When does he leave Knowl?” 

I could not tell. Mrs. Rusk, how- 
ever, was sent for, and she could tell 
us that he had announced his inten- 
tion of taking the night train from 
Drackleton, and was to leave Know] 
for that station at half-past six 
o'clock. 

“May Rusk give or send him a 
message from me, dear ?” asked Lady 
Knollys. 

Of course she might. 

“Then, please, let him know that I 
request he will be so good as to allow 
me a very few minutes, just to saya 
word before he goes.” 

“You kind cousin!” I said, plac- 
ing my two hands on her shoulders, 
and looking earnestly in her face; 
“you are anxious abont,me, more than 
~ say. Won’t you tell me why ? 

am much more unhappy, really, in 
ignorance, than if I understood the 
cause.” 

“Well, dear, haven’t I told you? 
The two or three years of your life 
which are to form you, are destined 
to be passed in utter loneliness, and, 
I am sure, neglect. You can’t esti- 
mate the disadvantage of such an 
arrangement. It is full of disadvan- 
tages. Howit could have entered the 
head of poor Austin—although I 
should not say that, for I am sure I 
do understand it. But how he could 
for any purpose have directed such a 
measure is quite inconceivable. I 
never heard of anything so foolish 
and abominable, and I will prevent it 
if I can.” 

At that moment Mrs. Rusk an- 
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nounced that Doctor Bryerly would 
see Lady Knollys at any time she 
pleased before his departure. 

“Tt shall be this moment then,” 
said the energetic lady, and up she 
stood, and made that hasty general 
adjustment before the glass, which, no 
matter under what circumstances, and 
before what sort of creature one’s 
appearance is to be made, is a duty 
that every woman owes to herself. 
And I heard her a moment after, at 
the stair-head directing Branston to 
let Doctor Bryerly know that’ she 
awaited him in the drawing-room. 

And now she was gone, and I began 
to wonder and speculate. Whyshould 
my Cousin Monica make all this 
fuss about, after all, a very natural 
arrangement ¢ My uncle, whatever 
he might have been, was now a good 
iin—areligiousman—perhapsa little 
severe, and with this thought a dark 
streak fell across my sky. 

A cruel disciplinarian! had I not 
read of such characters ; lock and key, 
bread and water, solitude! To sit 
locked up all night in a dark, out-of- 
the-way room, in a great, ghosty old- 
fashioned house, with no one nearer 
than the other wing. What years of 
horror in one such night. Would not 
this explain my poor father’s hesita- 
tion, and my Cousin Monica’s appa- 
rently disproportioned opposition ? 
When an idea of terror presents itself 
to a young person’s mind, it transfixes 
and fills the vision, without respect of 
probabilities or reason. 

My uncle was now a terrible old 
martinet, with long Bible lessons, lec- 
tures, pages of catechism, sermons to 
be conned by rote, and an awful cata- 
logue of punishments for idleness, and 
what would seem to him impiety. I 
was going, then, toa frightful isolated 
reformatory, where for the first time 
in my life I should be subjected to a 
rigorous and perhaps barbarous dis- 
cipline. 

All this was an exhalation of fancy, 
but it quite overcame me. I threw 
myself, in my solitude, on the floor, 
upon my knees, and pres for de- 
liverance, prayed that Cousin Monica 
might prevail with Doctor Bryerly. 
and both on my behalf with the Lor 
Chancellor or the High Sheriff, or 
whoever else my proper deliverer 
might be ; and when my cousin re- 
turned, she found me quite in an 
agony, 
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“Why, you little fool! what fancy 
has taken possession of you now?’ she 
cried. ’ 

And when my new terror came to 
light, she actually laughed a little to 
reassure me, and she said— 

“My dear child, your Uncle Silas 
will never put you through your duty 
to your neighbour ; all the time you 
are under his roof you'll have idle- 
ness and liberty enough, and too 
much I fear. It is neglect, my dear, 
not discipline that I’m afraid of.” 

“T think, dear Cousin Monica, you 
are afraid of something more than 
neglect,” I said. 

“ T amafraid of more than neglect,” 
she replied promptly; “ but I hope my 
fears may turn out illusory, and 
that possibly they may be avoided. 
And now, for a few hours at least, let 
us think of something else. I rather 
like that Doctor Bryerly. I could 
not get him to say what I wanted. I 
don’t think he’s Scotch, but he is very 
cautious, and I am sure though he 
would not say so, that he thinks of 
the matter exactly as I do. He says 
that those fine people, who are named 
as his co-trustees, won't take any 
trouble, and will leave everything to 
him, and I am sure he is right. So 
we must not quarrel with him, Maud, 
nor call him hard names, although he 
certainly is intolerably vulgar and 
ugly, and at times very nearly imper- 
tinent—I suppose without knowing, 
or indeed very much caring.” 

We had a good deal to think of, and 
talked incessantly. There were bursts 
andinterruptions of grief,and my kind 
cousin’s consolations. I have often 
since been so lectured for giving way 
to grief, that 1 wonder at the patience 
exercised by her during this irksome 
visit. Then there was some reading 
of that book whose claims are always 
felt in the terrible days of affliction. 
After that we had a walk in the yew 
garden, that quaint little cloistered 
quadrangle—the most solemn, sad, 
and antiquated of gardens. 

“ And now, my st I must reall 
leave you for two or three hours. 
have ever so many letters to write, 
and my people must think I’m dead 
by this time.” 

So till tea-time I had poor Mary 
Quince, with her gushes of simple 
prattle and her long fits of vacant 
silence, for my companion, and such 
a one, who can con over by rote the 





old friendly gossip about the dead, 
talk about their ways, and looks, and 
likings, without much psychologic 
refinement, but with a simple admi- 
ration and liking that never measured 
them critically, but always with faith 
and love, is in general about as com- 
fortable a companion as you can find 
for the common moods of grief. 

It is not easy to recall in calm and 
happy hours the sensations of acute 
sorrow that is past. Nothing, by the 
merciful ordinance of God, is more 
difficult to remember than pain. One 
or two great agonies of that time I 
do remember, and they remain to tes- 
tify of the rest, and convince me, 
though I can see it no more, how ter- 
rible all that time was. 

Next day was the funeral, that 
appalling necessity; smuggled away in 
whispers, by black familiars, unre- 
sisting, the beloved one leaves home, 
without a farewell, to darken those 
doors no more, henceforward to lie 
outside, far away, and forsaken, 
through the drowsy heats of summer, 
through days of snow and nights of 
tempest, without light or warmth, 
without a-.voice near. Oh, Death, 
king of terrors! The body quakes, 
and the spirit faints before thee. It 
is vain, with hands clasped over our 
eyes, to scream our reclamation; the 
horrible image will not be excluded. 
We have just the word spoken eigh- 
teen hundred years ago, and our trem- 
bling faith, and beyond the bloody 
dart and yellow bones through the 
broken vault the gleam of the star 
of Bethlehem. 

I was glad in asort of agony when 
it was over. So long as it remained to 
be done, something of the catastrophe 
was still suspended. Now it was all 
over. 

The house so strangely empty. No 
owner—no master ! I with my strange 
momentary liberty, bereft of that irre- 
placeable love, never quite prized 
until it is lost. Most people have 
experienced the dismay that under- 
lies sorrow under such circumstances. 

The apartment of the poor outcast 
from life is now dismantled. Bed 
and curtains taken down, and furni- 
ture displaced ; carpets removed, win- 
dows open and doors locked, the 
bedroom and anteroom were hence- 
forward for many a day, uninhabited. 
Every shocking change smote my 
heart like a reproach. 
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I saw that day that Cousin Monica 
had been crying for the first time, I 
think, since her arrival at Knowl, and 
I loved her more for it, and felt con- 
soled. My tears have often been 
arrested by the sight of another person 
weeping, and I never could explain 
why. ButI believe that many per- 
sons experience the same odd reac- 
tion. , 

The funeral was conducted, in obe- 
dience to his brief but peremptory di- 
rection, very privately and with little 
expense. But, of course, there was an 
attendance, and the tenants of the 
Knowl estate also followed the hearse 
to the mausoleum, as it is called, in 
the park, where he was laid beside 
my io mother. And so the repul- 
sive ceremonial of that dreadful day 
was over. The grief remained, but 
there was rest from the fatigue of 
agitation, and a comparative calm 
supervened, 

t was now the stormy equinoctial 
weather that sounds the wild dirge 
of autumn, and marches the winter 
in. I love, and always did, that grand 
undefinable music, threatening and 
bewailing, with its strange sense of 
liberty and desolation. 

By this night’s mail, as we sat 
listening to the storm, in the drawing- 
room at Knowl, there reached me a 
large letter with a great black seal, 
and a wonderfully deep black border, 
like a widow’s crape. I did not re- 
cognise the handwriting, but on open- 
ing this funereal missive, it proved to 
be from my Uncle Silas, and was thus 
expressed. 


“My prarest Nrece,—This letter 
will reach you, probably, on the day 
which consigns the mortal remains of 
my beloved brother, Austin, your dear 


father, to the earth. Sad ceremony ! 
from taking my mournful part in 
which Iam excluded by years, distance, 
and broken health. It will, I trust, 
at this season of desolation, be not 
unwelcome to remember that a sub- 
stitute, imperfect— unworthy — but 
most affectionately zealous for the 
honoured parent whom you have just 
lost, has been appointed, in me, your 
uncle, by his will. I am aware that 
you were present during the reading 
of it, but I think it will be.for our 
mutual satisfaction that our new and 
more affectionate relations should be 
forthwith entered upon. My con- 
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science and your safety, and I trust 
convenience, will thereby be con- 
sulted. You will, my dear niece, re- 
main at Knowl, until a few simple 
arrangements shall have been com- 
»leted for your reception at this place. 
will then. settle the details of your 
little journey to us, which shall be 
performed as comfortably and easily 
as possible. I humbly pray that this 
affliction may be sanctified to us all, 
and that in our new duties we may 
be supported, comforted, and directed. 
I ad not remind you that I now 
stand to you in loco parentis, which 
means in the relation of father, and 
you will not forget that you are to 
remain at Knowl until you hear fur- 
ther from me. 

“T remain, my dear niece, your most 
affectionate uncle and guardian, 

“Sritas Ruruyn. 


“P.S.—Pray present my respects 
to Lady Knollys, who, I understand, 
is sojourning at Knowl. I would ob- 
serve that a lady who cherishes, I 
have reason to fear, unfriendly feel- 
ings against your uncle is not the 
most desirable companion for his 
ward. But upon the express con- 
dition that Iam not made the subject 
of your discussions—a distinction 
which could not conduce to your 
forming a just and respectful estimate 
of me—I do not interpose my au- 
thority to bring your intercourse to 
an immediate close.” 


As I read this postscript my cheek 
tingled as if I had received a box on 
the ear. Uncle Silas was as yet a 
stranger. The menace of authority 
was new and sudden, and I felt with 
a pang of mortification the full force 
of the position in which my dear 
father’s will had placed me. 

I was silent, and handed the letter 
to my cousin, who read it with a kind 
of smile until she came, as I supposed 
to the postscript, when her counte- 
nance, on which my eyes were fixed, 
changed, and with flaming cheeks she 
knocked the hand that held the letter 
on the table before her, and ex- 
claimed— 

“Did I ever hear! Well, if this is 
not impertinence! What an old man 
that is !” 


There was a pause, during which 
Lady Knollys held her head high 
with a frown, and sniffed a little. 

“T did not intend to talk about 
him, but now I will. I'll talk away 
just whatever I like; and Ill stay 
here just as long as you let me, Maud, 
and you need not be one atom afraid 
of him. Our intercourse to an ‘imme- 
diate close,’ indeed! I only wish he 
were here. He should hear some- 
thing.” 

And Cousin Monica drank off her 
entire cup of tea at one draft, and then 
she said, more in her own way— 

“Tm better!” and drew a long 
breath, and then she laughed a little 
in a waggish defiance. “I wish we 
had him here, Maud, and would not 
we give him a bit of our minds ? And 
this before the poor will is so much 
as proved !” 

“Tam almost glad he wrote that 
postscript,” I said, “for although I 
don’t think he has any authority in 
that matter while I am under my 
own roof, and, therefore, shan’t obey 
him, it has somehow opened my 
eyes to my real situation.” 

I sighed, I believe, very desolately, 
for Lady Knollys came over and 
kissed me very gently and affec- 
tionately. 

“Tt really seems, Maud, as if he 
had a supernatural sense, and heard 
things through the air over fifty 
milesof heath and hill. Youremember 
how, just as he was probably writing 
that very postscript yesterday, I was 
urging you to come and stay with 
me, and planning to move Doctor 
Bryerly in our favour. And so I will, 
Maud, and to me you shall come— 
my guest, mind—I should be so de- 
lighted ; and really if Silas is under 
a cloud, it has been his own doing, 
and I don’t see that it is your busi- 
ness to fight his battles. He can’t live 
very long. The suspicion, whatever 
it is, dies with him, and what could 
ony dear Austin prove by his will 

ut what everybody knew quite well 
before—his own strong belief in 
Silas’s innocence. What an awful 
storm. The room trembles. Don’t 
you like the sound? What they used 
to call ‘wolving’ in the old organ at 
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Anp so it was like the baying of 
phantom wolves, the whoop and hallo 
of the wild hunters, and the thunder 
of their coursers in the air—a furious, 
grand, and supernatural music, which 
in my fancy made a suitable accom- 
paniment to the discussion of that 
enigmatical person—martyr—angel— 
demon—Uncle Silas—with whom my 
fate was now so strangely linked, and 
whom I had begun to fear. 

“The storm blows from that point,” 
I said, indicating it with my hand 
and eye, although the window shut- 
ters and curtains were closed. “I 
saw all the trees bend that way this 
evening. That way stands the great 
lonely wood, and the building where 
my darling father and mother lie. 
Oh, how dreadful are nights like this, 
to think of them—a vault !—damp, 
and dark, and solitary—under the 
storm.” 

Cousin Monica looked wistfully in 
the same direction, and with a short 
sigh she said— 

“We think too much of the poor 
remains, and too little of the spirit 
which lives for ever. I am sure they 
are happy.” And she sighed again. 
oe wish ess hope as confidently for 
myself. Yes, Maud, itissad. We are 
such materialists, we can’t help feeling 
so. We forget how well it is for us 
that our present bodies are not to last 
always. They are constructed for a 
t'me and place of trouble—plainly 
mere temporary machines that wear 
out, constantly exhibiting failure and 
decay, and with such tremendous ca- 
pacity for pain. The body lies alone, 
and so it ought, for it is plainly its 
good Creator's will; it is only the 
trbernacle, not the person, who is 
clothed upon after death, Saint Paul 
says, ‘with a house which is from 
heaven.’ So Maud, darling, although 
the thought will trouble us again and 
again, there is nothing in it ; and the 
por mortal body is only the cold ruin 
of a habitation which they have for- 
saken before we do. So this great 
wind, you say, is blowing toward us 
from the wood there. If so, Maud, 
it is blowing from Bartram-Haugh, 
too, over the trees and chimneys of 
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that old place, and the mysterious old 
man, who is quite right in thinking 
I don’t like him, and I can fancy him 
an old enchanter in his castle, sending 
his familiar spirits on the wind to 
fetch and carry tidings of our occu- 
pations here.” 

I lifted up my head and listened to 
the storm, dying away in the distance 
sometimes. Sometimes swelling and 
pealing around and above us, and 
through the dark and solitude my 
thoughts sped away to Bartram- 
Haugh and Uncle Silas. 

“This letter,” I said at last, “ makes 
me feel differently. I think he isa 
stern old man—is he ?” 

“Tt is twenty years, now, since I 
saw him,” answered Lady Knollys. 
“T did not choose to visit at his 
house.” 

“Was that before the dreadful oc- 
currence at Bartram-Haugh ?” 

“ Yes—before, dear. He was not 
a reformed rake, but only a ruined 
one then. Austin was very good to 
him. Mr. Danvers says it is quite 
unaccountable how Silas can have 
made away with the immense sums 
he got from his brother from time to 
time without benefitting himself in 
the least. But, my dear, he played ; 
and trying to help a man who plays, 
and is unlucky—and some men are, 
I believe, habitually unlucky—is like 
trying to fill a vessel that has no bot- 
tom. I think, by-the-by, my hope- 
ful nephew, Charles Oakley, plays. 
Then Silas went most unjustifiably 
into all manner of speculations, and 
your poor father had to pay every- 
thing. He lost something quite 
astounding in that bank that ruined 
80 many country gentlemen—poor 
Sir Harry Shackleton, in Yorkshire, 
had to sell half his estate. But your 
poor father went on helping him, up 
to his marriage—I mean in that 
extravagant way which was really 
totally useless.” 

“ Has my aunt been long dead ?” 

“Twelve or fifteen years—more, 
indeed—she died before your poor 
mamma. She was very unhappy, and 
I am sure would have given her right 
hand she had never married Silas,” 
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“Did you like her ?” 

“No, dear; she was a coarse, 
vulgar woman.” 

“Ooarse and vulgar, and Uncle 
Silas’s wife!” I echoed in extreme 
surprise, for Uncle Silas was a man 
of fashion—a beau in his day—and 
might have married women of good 
birth and fortune, I had no doubt, 
and so I expressed myself. 

“ Yes, dear ; so he might, and poor 
dear Austin was very anxious he 
should, and would have helped him 
with a handsome settlement, I dare 
say, but he chose to marry the 
daughter of a Denbigh innkeeper.” 

“ How utterly incredible!” I ex- 
claimed. 

“* Not the least incredible, dear—a 
kind of thing not at all so uncommon 
as you fancy.” 

“What !—a gentleman of fashion 
and refinement marry a person” —— 

“ A barmaid !—just so,” said Lady 
Knollys. “I think I could count 
half a dozen men of fashion who, to 
my knowledge, have ruined them- 
selves just in a similar way.” 

“Well, at all events, it must be 


allowed that in this he proved him- 
self altogether unworldly.” 

“Not a bit unworldly, but very 
vicious,” replied Cousin Monica, with 
uw careless little laugh. ‘She was very 
beautiful, curiously beautiful, for a 


person in her station. She was very 
like that Lady Hamilton who was 
Nelson’s sorceress—elegantly beauti- 
ful, but perfectly low and stupid. I 
believe, to do im justice, he only 
intended to ruin her, but she was 
cunning enough to insist upon mar- 
riage. Men who have never in all 
their lives denied themselves the 
indulgence of a single fancy, cost 
what it may, will not be baulked 
even by that condition if the pen- 
chant he only violent enough.” 

I did not half understand this ~ 
of worldly psychology, at which Lady 
Knollys seemed to laugh. 

* Poor Silas, he certainly struggled 
honestly against the consequences, 
for he tried after the honeymoon to 
yrove the marriage bad. But the 

Velsh parson and the innkeeper 
papa were too strong for him, and 
the young lady was able to hold her 
struggling swain fast in that respec- 
table noose-—and a pretty prize he 
proved,” 
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“ And she died, poor thing, broken- 
hearted, I heard ¢” 

“She died at all events, about ten 
years after her marriage ; but I really 
can’t say about her heart. She cer- 
tainly had enough ill-usage, I believe, 
to kill her, but I don’t know that she 
had feeling enough to die of it, if it 
had not been that she drank; I’m 
told that Welshwomen often do. 
There was jealousy of course and 
brutal quarrelling, and all sorts of 
horrid stories. I visited at Bartram- 
Haugh for a year or two, though no 
one else would. But when that sort 
of thing began, of course I gave it up ; 
it was out of the question. I don’t 
think poor Austin ever knew how 
bad it was. And then came that 
odious business about wretched 
Mr. Charke. You know he—he com- 
mitted suicide at Bartram. 

“T never heard about that,” I said ; 
and we both paused, and she looked 
sternly at the fire, and the storm 
roared and ha-ha-ed till the old house 
shook again. 

“But Unele Silas could not help 
that,” I said at last. 

“No, he could not help it,” she 
acquiesced unpleasantly. 

“ And Uncle Silas was”—I paused 
in asortof fear. ‘“ He was suspected 
by some people of having killed him” 
—she completed the sentence. 

There was another long pause here, 
during which the storm outside bel- 
lowed and hooted like an angry mob 
roaring at the windows for a victim. 
An intolerable and sickening sensation 
overpowered me. 

“But you did not suspect him, 
Cousin Knollys? I said, trembling 
very much. 

“No,” she answered very sharply. 
“T told you so before. Of course I 
did not.” 

There was another silence, during 
which the tempest filled our ears with 
its music. 

“T wish, Cousin Monica,” I said, 
drawing cluse to her, “ you had not 
said that about Uncle Silas being like 
a wizard, and sending his spirits on 
the wind to listen. But I’m very 
glad you never suspected him.” I 
insinuated my cold hand into hers, 
and looked into her face I know not 
with what expression. She looked 
down into mine with a hard, haughty 
stare, I thought, 





“ Of course I never suspected him ; 
and never ask me question again, 
Maud Ruthyn.” 

Was it family pride, or what was it, 
that gleamed so fiercely from her eyes 
as she said this? I was frightened 
—I was wounded—I burst into tears. 

“What is my darling crying for ? 
I did not mean to be cross. Was I 
cross ?” said this momentary phan- 
tom of a grim Lady Knollys, in an 
instant translated again into kind, 
pleasant Cousin Monica, with her 
arms about my neck. 

“No, no, indeed—only I thought 
I had vexed you; and, I believe, 
thinking of Uncle Silas makes me 
nervous, and I can’t help thinking of 
him nearly always.” 

“Nor can I, although we might 
both easily find something better to 
think of. Suppose we try ?” said Lady 
Knollys. 

“But, first, I must knowalittle more 
about that Mr. Charke, and whiat 
circumstances enabled Uncle Silas’s 
enemies to found on his death that 
wicked slander, which has done no 
one any good, and caused some per- 
sons so much misery. There is Uncle 
Silas, I may say, ruined by it ; and 
we ail know how it darkened the life 
of my dear father.” 

“ People will talk, my dear. Your 
Uncle Silas had injured himself be- 
fore that in the opinion of the people 
of the country. He was a black sheep, 
in fact. Very bad stories were told 
and believed of him. His marriage 
certainly was a disadvantage, you 
know, and the miserable scenes that 
went on in his disreputable house—all 
that predisposed people to believe ill 

him.” 


“ How long is it since it happened ?” 

“Oh, a long time; I think before 
you were born,” answered she. 

* And the injustice still lives—the 
have not forgotten it yet?” said i 
for such a period appeared to me long 
enough to have consigned anything 
in its nature perishable to oblivion. 

Lady Knollys smiled. 

“Tell me, like a darling cousin, 
the whole story as well as you can 
recollect it. ho was Mr. Charke?” 

“Mr. Charke, my dear, was a gen- 
tleman on the turf—thatis the phrase, 
I think—one of those London men, 
without birth or breeding, who merely 
in right of their vices and their mo- 
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ney are admitied to associate with 
gentlemen who like hounds and 
horses, and all that sort of thing. 
That set knew him very well, but of 
course no one else. He was at the 
Matlock races, and your uncle asked 
him to Bartram-Haugh; and the 
creature, Jew or Gentile, whatever he 
was, fancied there was more honour 
than, perhaps, there really was in 
a visit to Bartram-Haugh.” 

“For the kind of person you 
describe, it was, I think, a rather un- 
usual honour to be invited to stay in 
- ee of a manof Uncle Ruthyn’s 

irth.” 

“Well, so it was perhaps ; forthough 
they knew him very well on the 
course, and would ask him to their 
tavern dinners, they would not, of 
course, admit him to the houses where 
ladies were. But’ Silas’s wife’ was 
not much regarded at Bartram- 
Haugh. Indeed, she was very little 
seen, for she was every evening tipsy 
in her bedroom, poor woman !” 

“ How miserable !” I exclaimed. 

“T don’t think it troubled Silas 
very much, for she drank gin, they 
said, poor thing, and the expense was 
not much; and, on the whole, I 
really think he was glad she drank, 
for it kept her out of his way, and 
was likely to kill her. At this time 
your poor father, who was thoroughly 
disgusted at his marriage, had stopped 
the supplies, you know, and Silas was 
very poor, andas hungry asa hawk, and 
they said he pounced upon this rich 
London gamester, intending to win his 
money. I am telling you now all 
that was said afterwards. The races 
lasted I forget how many days, and 
Mr. Charke staid at Bartram-Haugh 
all this time and for some days 
after. It was thought that poor 
Austin would pay all Silas’s gambling 
debts, and so this wretched Mr. 
Charke made heavy wagers with him 
on the races, and they played very 
deep, besides, at Bartram. He and 
Silas used to sit up at night at cards. 
All these particulars, as I told you, 


-came out afterwards, for there was an 


inquest, you know, and then Silas 
published what he called his ‘ state- 
ment,’ and there was a great deal of 
most distressing correspondence in 
the newspapers.” 

“And why did Mr. Charke kill 
himself ?’ I asked. 
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“Well, I will tell you first what 
all are agreed about. The second 
night after the races, your uncle and 
Mr. Charke sat up till between two 
and three o’clock in the morning, quite 
by themselves, in the parlour at Bar- 
tram-Haugh. Mr. Charke’s servant 
was at the Stag’s Head Inn at Fel- 
tram, and therefore could throw no 
light upon what occurred at night at 
Bartram-Haugh ; but he was there at 
six o'clock in the morning, and very 
early at his master’s door by his di- 
rection. He had locked it, as was his 
habit, upon the inside, and the key 
was in the lock, which turned out 
afterwards a very important point. 
On knocking he found that he could 
not awaken his master, because, as it 
turned out when the door was forced 
open, his master was lying dead at 
his bedside, not in a pool, but a per- 
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fect pond of blood, as they described 
it, with his throat cut.” 

“ How horrible !” cried I. 

“So it was. Your Uncle Silas was 
called up, and greatly shocked of 
course, and he did what I believe was 
best. He had everything left as 
nearly as possible in the exact state 
in which it had been found, and he 
sent his own servant forthwith for 
the coroner, and, being himself a jus- 
tice of the peace, he took the deposi- 
tions of Mr. Charke’s servant while 
all the incidents were still fresh in his 
memory.” 

“ Could anything be more straight- 
forward, more,right and wise ?” I 
said. 

“Oh, nothing of course,” answered 
Lady Knollys, I thought a little 
drily. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


MORE ABOUT TOM CHARKE’S SUICIDE. 


WELL, the inquest was held, and 
Mr. Manwaring, of Wail Forest, was 
the only juryman who seemed to en- 
tertain the idea during the inquiry 
that Mr. Charke had died by any hand 
but his own. 

“And how could he fancy such a 
thing ?” I exclaimed indignantly. 

“Well, you will see it was quite 
enough to justify them in saying as 
they did, that he died by his own 
hand. The window was found 
fastened with a screw on the inside, 
as it had been when the chamber- 
maid had arranged it at nine o’clock ; 
no one could have entered through it. 
Beside, it was on the third story, and 
the rooms are lofty, so it stood at a 
great height from the ground, and 
there was no ladder long enough to 
reach it. The house is built in the 
form of a hollow square, and Mr. 
Charke’s room looked into the narrow 
court-yard within. There is but one 
door leading into this, and it did not 


show any sign of having been opened , 


for years. ‘The door was locked upon 
the inside, and the key in the lock, so 
that nobody could have made an en- 
trance that way either, for it was im- 
possible, you see, to unlock the door 
from the outside.” 

“And how could they affect to 
question anything so clear ?” Lasked. 


“There did come, nevertheless, a 
kind of mist over the subject, which 
gave those who chose to talk unplea- 
santly an opportunity of" insinuating 
suspicions, though they could not 
themselves find the clue of the 
mystery. Inthe first place, it appeared 
that he had gone to bed very tipsy, 
and that he was heard singing and 
noisy in his room while getting to 
bed—not the mood in which men 
make away with themselves. Then, 
although his own razor was found in 
that dreadful blood (it is shocking to 
have to hear all this) near his right 
hand, the fingers of his left were 
cut to the bone. Then the memo- 
randum book in which his bets were 
noted was nowhere to be found. 
That, you know, was very odd. His 
keys were there attached to a chain. 
He wore a great deal of gold and 
trinkets. Isaw him, wretched man, 
on thecourse. They had got off their 
horses. He and your uncle were 
walking on the course.” 

“ Did he look like a gentleman ?” 
I inquired, as, I dare say, other young 
ladies would. 

“He looked like a Jew, my dear. 
He had a horrid brown coat with a 
velvet cape, curling black hair over 
his collar, and great whiskers, very 
high shoulders, and he was puffing a 
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cigar straight up into the air. I was 
shocked to see Silas insuch company.” 

“And did his keys discover any- 
thing ?” I asked. 

“On opening his travelling desk 
and a small japanned box within it 
a vast deal less money was found 
than was expected—in fact, very 
little. Your uncle said that he had 
won some of it the night before at 
play, and that Charke complained to 

im when tipsy of having had severe 
losses to counterbalance his gains on 
the races. Besides, he had been paid 
but a small part of his gains. About 
his book it appeared that there were 
little notes of his bets,on the backs of 
letters, and it was said that he some- 
times made no other memorandum of 
his wagers—but this was disputed— 
and among those notes there was not 
one referring to Silas. But, then, 
there was some odd omission of all 
allusion to his transactions with two 
other well-known gentlemen. So 
that was not singular.” 

“No, certainly; that was quite 
accounted for,” said I. 

“And then came the question,” 
continued she, “what motive could 
Mr. Charke possibly have had for 
making away with himself.” 

“But is not that very diflicult to 
make out in many cases?’ I inter- 
posed. 

“Tt was said that he had some 
mysterious troubles in London, at 
which he used to hint. Some people 
sail that he really was in a scrape, 
but others that there was no such 
thing, and that when he talked so 
he was only jesting. There was no 
suspicion during the inquest that your 
Uncle Silas was involved, except 
those questions of Mr. Manwaring’s.” 

“ What were they ?” I asked. 

“T really forget ; but they greatly 
offended your uncle, and there was a 
little scene in the room. Mr. Man- 
waring seemed to think that some one 
had somehow got into the room. 
Through the door it could not be, 
nor down the chimney, for they found 
an iron bar across the flue, near the 
top, in the masonry. The window 
looked into a court-yard no bigger 
than a room. They went down 
and examined it, but, though the 
ground beneath was moist, they could 
not discover the slightest trace of a 
footprint. So far as they could make 
out, Mr. Charke had hermetically 
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sealed himself into his room, and then 
cut his throat with his own razor.” 

“Yes,” said I, “for it was all 
secured—that is, the window and 
the door—upon the inside, and no 
sign of any attempt to get in.” 

“* Just so; and when the walls were 
searched, and, as your Uncle Silas 
directed, the wainscoting removed, 
some months afterwards, when the 
scandal grew loudest, then it was 
evident that there was no concealed 
access to the room.” 

“So the answer to all those calum- 
nies was simply that the crime was 
impossible,” said I. “ How dreadful 
that such a slander should have re- 
quired an answer at all !” 

“Tt was an unpleasant affair even 
then, although I cannot say that any 
one supposed Silas guilty; but you 
know the whole thing was disrepu- 
table, that Mr. Charke was a discredit- 
able inmate, the occurrence was hor- 
rible, and there was a glare of pub- 
licity which brought into relief the 
scandals of Bartram-Haugh. But in 
alittle time it became, all on a sudden, 
a great deal worse.” 

Ty cousin paused to recollect ex- 
actly. 

“There were very disagreeable 
whispers among the sporting people 
in London. This person, Char e, 
had written two letters. Yes—two. 
They were published about two 
months after, by the villain to whom 
they were written ; he wanted to ex- 
tort money. They were first talked 
of a great deal ainong that set in 
town; but the moment they were 
published they produced a sensation 
in the country, and a storm of news- 
paper commentary. The first of these 
was of no great consequence, but the 
second was very startling, embarrass- 
ing, and even alarming.” 

“ What was it, Cousin Monica ?” 
I whispered. 

*T can only tell you in a general 
way, it isso very long since I read it; 
but both were written in the same kind 
of slang, and parts as hard to under- 
stand as a prize fight. I hope you 
never read eon things.” 

I satisfied this sudden educational 
alarm, and Lady Knollys proceeded. 

“Tam afraid you hardly hear me, 
the wind makes such an uproar. 
Well, listen. The letter said dis- 
tinctly, that he, Mr. Charke, had 
made a very profitable visit to Bar- 
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tram-Haugh, and mentioned in exact 
figures for how much -he held your 
Uncle Silas’s I.0.U.s, for he could 
not pay him. I can’t say what the 
sum was. I only remember that it 
was quite frightful. It took away 
my breath when I read it.” 

“ Unele Silas had lost it ?’ I asked. 

“ Yes, and owed it; and, had given 
him those papers called LO.U.s, 
promising to pay, which, of course, 
Mr. Charke had locked up with his 
money; and the insinuation was, 
that Silas had made away with him, 
to get rid of this debt, and that he 
had also taken a great deal of his 
money. 

“T just recollect these points which 
were exactly what made the impres- 
sion,” continued Lady Knollys, after 
a short pause ; “ the letter was writ- 
ten in the evening of the last day 
of the wretched man’s life, so that 
there had not been much time for 
your Uncle Silas to win back his 
money; and he stoutly alleged that 
he did not owe Mr. Charke a guinea. 
It mentioned an enormous sum as 
being actually owed by Silas; and it 
* cautioned the man, an agent, to whom 
he wrote, not to mention the circum- 
stance, as Silas could only pay by get- 
ting the money from his wealthy bro- 
ther, who would require management ; 
and he distinctly said that he had 
kept the matter veryclose at Silas’s 
request. That you know wasa very 
awkward letter,and all the worse that 
it was written in brutally high spirits, 
and not at all like a man meditating 
an exit from the world. You can’t 
imagine what a sensation the publi- 
cation of these letters shadneed In 
a moment the storm was up, and 
certainly Silas did meet it bravely-— 
yes, with great courage and ability. 
What a pity he did not early enter 
upon some career of ambition! Well, 
well, itis idle regretting. He suggest- 
ed that the letters were forgeries. He 
alleged that Charke was in the habit 
of boasting, and telling enormous 
falsehoods about his gambling trans- 
actions, especially in his letters. He 
reminded the world how often men 
affect high animal spirits at the very 
moment of meditating suicide. He 
alluded in a manly and graceful way 
to his family and their character. He 
took a high and menacing tone with 
his adversaries, and he insisted that 
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what they dared to insinuate against 
him was physically impossible.” 

I asked in what form this vindica- 
tion appeared. 

“Tt was a letter, printed as a pam- 
phlet ; everybody admired its ability, 
ingenuity, and force, and it was writ- 
ten with immense rapidity.” 

“Was it at all in the style of his 
letters ?” I innocently asked. 

My cousin laughed. 

“Oh, dear, no! Ever since he 
avowed himself a religious character, 
he has written nothing but the most 
vapid and nerveless twaddle. Your 
poor dear father used to send his let- 
ters to me to read, and I sometimes 
really thought that Silas was losing 
his faculties; but I believe he was 
only trying to write in character.” 

“T suppose the general feeling was 
in his favour?” I said. 

“T don’t think it was, anywhere ; 
but in his own county it was certain- 
ly unanimously against him. There 
is no use in asking why; but so it 
was, and I think it would have been 
easier for him with his unaided 
strength to uproot the Peak than to 
change the convictions of the Derby- 
shire gentlemen. They were all 
against him. Of course there were 
predisposing causes. Your uncle pub- 
lished a very bitter attack upon on 
describing himself as the victim of a 
pemons conspiracy ; and I recollected 

e mentioned that from the hour of 
the shocking catastrophe in his house, 
he had forsworn the turf and all pur- 
suits and amusements connected with 
it. People sneered, and said he might 
as well go as wait to be kicked out.” 

“Were there law suits about all 
this?” I asked. 

“Everbody expected that there 
would, for there were very savage 
things printed at both sides, and I 
think too that the persons who 
thought worst of him expected that 
evidence would yet turn up to con- 
vict Silas of the crime they chose to 
impute ; and so years have glided 
away, and many of the people who 
remembered the tragedy of Bartram- 
eee and took the strongest part 
in the denunciation, and ostracism 
that followed, are dead, and no new 
light has been thrown upon the oceur- 
rence,and your Uncle Silas remains an 
outcast. At first he was quite wild 
with rage, and would have fought the 
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whole county, man by man, if they 
would have met him. But he has 
since changed his habits, and, as he 
says, his aspirations altogether.” 

“ He has become religious.” 

“The only occupation remaining to 
him. He owes money; he is poor; 
he is isolated ; and he says, sick and 
religious. Your poor father who was 
very decided and inflexible, never 
helped him beyond the limit he had 

rescribed, after Silas’s mésalliance. 
Hie wanted to get him into Parlia- 
ment, and would have paid his ex- 
yenses, and made him an allowance; 
Dut either Silas had grown lazy, or 
he understood his position better than 
poor Austin, or he distrusted his 
yowers, or possibly he really is in ill- 
1ealth ; but he objected his religious 
scruples. Your poor papa thought 
self-assertion possible, where an in- 
jured man has right to rely upon; 
but he had been very long out of the 
world, and the theory won’t do. 
Nothing is harder than to get a per- 
son who has once been effectually 
slurred, received again. Silas, 
think, was right. I don’t think it 
was practicable. 

“Dear child, how late it is!’ ex- 
claimed Lady Knollys suddenly, look- 
ing at the Louis Quatorze clock, that 
crowned the mantel-piece. 

It was near one o'clock. The 
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storm had a little subsided, and I 
took a less agitated and more confi- 
dent view of Uncle Silas, than I had 
at an earlier hour of that evening. 

“ And what do you think of him?” 
I asked. 

Lady Knollys drummed on the 
table with her finger points as she 
looked into the fire. 

“T don’t understand metaphysics, 
my dear, nor witchcraft. I some- 
times believe in the supernatural, and 
sometimes I don’t. Silas Ruthyn is 
himself alone, and I can’t define him, 
because I don’t understand him. 
Perhaps other souls than human are 
sometimes born into the world, and 
clothed in flesh. It isnot only about 
that dreadful occurrence, but nearly 
always throughout his life; early and 
late he has puzzled me. I have tried 
in vain to understand him. But at 
one time of his life I am sure he was 
awfully wicked—eccentric indeed in 
his wickedness—gay, frivolous, secret, 
and dangerous, At one time I think 
he could have made poor Austin do 
almost anything; but his influence 
vanished with his marriage, never to 
return again. No; I don’t under- 
stand him. He always bewildered 
me, like a shifting face, sometimes 
smiling, but always sinister, in an un- 
pleasant dream.” 


XXVIII, 


I AM PERSUADED. 


So now at last I had heard the story 
of Uncle Silas’s mysterious disgrace. 
We sat silent for a while, and I, 
gazing into vacancy, sent him in a 
chariot of triumph, chapletted, ringed, 
and robed through the city of imagin- 
ation, crying after him, “Innocent ! 
innocent! martyr and crowned !” 
All the virtues and honesties, reason 
and conscience, in myriad shapes 
—tier above tier of human faces— 
from the crowded pavement, crowded 
windows, crowded roofs, a in the 
jubilant acclamation, and trumpceters 
trumpeted, and drums rolled, and 
great organs and choirs through open 
cathedral gates, pealed anthems of 
praise and thanksgiving, and bells 
rang out, and cannons sounded, and thie 
air trembled with the roaring har- 
mony; and Silas Ruthyn, the fall- 


length portrait, stood in the burnished 
chariot, with a proud, sad, clouded 
face, that rejoiced not with the re- 


joicers, and behind him the slave, 


thin as a ghost, white-faced, and 
sneering something in his ear, and I 
and all the city went on crying, 
“Tnnocent! innocent! martyr and 
crowned!’ And now the reverie 
was ended ; and there were only Lady 
Knollys’ stern, thoughtful face, with 
the pale light of sarcasm on it, and 
the storm outside, thundering and la- 
menting desolately. 

It was very good of Cousin Monica 
to stay with me so long. It must 
have been unspeakably tiresome. And 
now she began to talk of business at 
home, and plainly to prepare for im- 
mediate flight, and my heart sank. 

I knowthat I could not then have de- 
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fined my feelings and agitations. I 
am not sure that I even now could. 
Any misgiving about Uncle Silas was, 
in my mind, to question the foun- 
dations of my faith, and in itself an 
impiety. And yet I am not sure that 
some such misgiving, faint, perhaps, 
and intermittent, may not have been 
at the bottom of my tribulation. 

I was not very well. Lady Knollys 
had gone out for a walk. She was not 
easily tired, andsometimesmadea long 
excursion. The sun was setting now, 
when Mary Quince brought me aletter 
which had justarrived by the post. M 
heart throbbed, and then stopped wit 
a chill. I was afraid to trea the 
broad black seal. It was from Uncle 
Silas. Iran over in my mind all the 
unpleasant mandates which it might 
contain, to try and prepare myself 
for a shock. ‘At last I opened the 
letter. It directed me to hold myself 
in readiness for the journey to Bar- 
tram-Haugh. It stated that I might 
bring two maids with me if I wished 
so many, and that his next letter 
would give me the details of my route, 
and the day of my departure for 
Derbyshire ; and he said that I ought 
to make arrangements about Knowl 
during my absence, but that he was 
hardly the person properly to be con- 
sulted on that matter. Then came a 
prayer that he might be enabled to 
acquit himself of his trust to the full 
satisfaction of his conscience, and that 
{ might enter upon my new relations 
in a spirit of prayer. 

I looked round my room, so long 
familiar, and now so endeared by the 
idea of parting and change. The old 
house—dear, dear, Knowl, how could 
T leave you and all your affectionate 
associations, and kind looks and 
voices for a strange land ! 

With a great sigh I took Uncle 
Silas’s letter, and went down stairs to 
the drawing-room. From the lobby 
window, where I loitered for a few 
moments, I looked out upon the well- 
known forest-trees. The sun was 
down. It was already twilight, and 
the white vapours of coming night 
were already gathering about their 
thinned and yellow foliage. Every- 
thing looked melancholy. How little 
did those who envied the young in- 
heritrex of a princely fortune suspect 
the load that lay at her heart, or 
bating the fear of death, how gladly 
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at that moment she would have 
parted with her life, 

Lady Knollys had not yet returned, 
and it was darkening rapidly ; a mass 
of black clouds stood piled in the west, 
through the chasms of which was still 
reflected a pale metallic lustre. 

The drawingroom was already very 
dark ; butsome streaks of this cold light 
fell upon a black figure, which would 
otherwise have been unseen, leaning 
beside the curtains against the window 
frame. : 

Itadvanced abruptly, with creaking 
shoes ; it was Doctor Bryerly. 

I was startled and surprised, not 
knowing show he had got there. I 
stood staring at him in the dusk rather 
awkwardly, I am afraid. . 

“ How do you do, Miss Ruthyn?” 
said he, extending his hand, long, 
hard, and brown as a mummy’s, and 
stooping a little so as to approach 
more nearly, for it was not easy to see 
in the imperfect light. “‘ You're sur- 
prised, I dare say, to see me here so 
soon again ?” 

“T did not know you had arrived. 
I am glad to see you, Doctor Bryerly. 
Nothing unpleasant, I hope, has 
happened ?” 

“No, nothing unpleasant, Miss. 
The will has been lodged, and we 
shall have probate in due course® but 
there has been something on my 
mind, and ’m come to ask you two 
or three questions which you had 
better answer very considerately, Is 
Lady Knollys still here ?” 

“Yes, but she is not returned from 
her walk,” 

“Tam glad she is here. I think 
she takes a sound view, and women 
understand one another better. As 
for me, it is plainly my duty to put it 
before you as it strikes me, or to offer 
all I can do in accomplishing, should 
you wish it, a different arrangement. 

ou don’t know your uncle, you said 
the other day ?” 

“No, I’ve never seen him.” 

“You understand your late father’s 
intention in making you his ward ?” 

_“T suppose he wished to show his 
high opinion of my uncle’s fitness for 
such a trust.” 

“ That’s quite true ; but the nature 
of the trust in this instance is ex- 
traordinary.” : 
“T don’t understand.” 

“Why, if you die before you come 
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to the age of twenty-one, the entire 
of the property will go to him—do 
you see !—and he has the custody 
of your person in the meantime ; you 
are to live in his house, under his care 
and authority. You see now, I 
think, how it is ; and I did not like 
it when your father read the will to 
me, and I said so. Do you?’ 

I hesitated to speak, not sure that 
I quite comprehended him. 

“And the more I think of it, the 
less I like it, Miss,” said Doctor 
Bryerly, in a calm, stern tone. 

“ Merciful Heaven ! Doctor Bryerly, 

ou can’t suppose that I would not 
be as safe in my uncle’s house as in 
the Lord Chancellor’s ?” I ejaculated, 
looking full in his face. 

“But don’t you see, Miss, it is 
not a fair position to put your uncle 
in?” replied he after a little hesita- 
tion. 

“ But suppose he does not think so. 
You know if he does, he may decline 
S499 

“ Well, that’s true— but he won’t. 
Here is his letter ’””—and he produced 
it—“ announcing officially that he 
means to accept the office; but I 
think he ought to be told it is not 
delicate, under all circumstances. You 
know, Miss, that your uncle, Mr. 
Silas Ruthyn, was talked about un- 
pleasantly once.” 

“ You mean” —— I began. 

“T mean about the death of Mr. 
Charke, at Bartram-Haugh.” 

“ Yes, I have heard that,” I said ; 
he was speaking with a shocking 
aplomb. 

“We assume, of course, unjustly ; 
but there are many who think quite 
differently.” 

“* And possibly, Doctor Bryerly, it 
was for that very reason that my dear 
papa made him my guardian.” 

“There can be no doubt of that, 
Miss ; it was to purge him of that 
scandal.” 

* And when he hasacquitted himself 
honourably of that trust, don’t you 
think such a proof of confidence so 
honourably fulfilled must go far to 
silence his traducers 1” 

“Why, ifall goes well, it may doa 
little ; but a great deal less than you 
fancy. But take it that you happen 
to he, Miss, during your minority. 
We are all mortal, and there are three 
years and some months to go; how 
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will it bethen? Don’t you see? Just 
fancy how people will talk.” 

“T think you know that my uncle 
is a religious man ?” said I. 

“Well, Miss, what of that?’ Le 
asked again. 

“ He is—he has suffered intensely,” 
I continued. “He has long retircd 
from the world ; he is very religious. 
Ask our curate, Mr. Fairfield, if you 
doubt it.” 

“But I am not disputing it, Miss ; 
I’m only supposing what may happen 
—an accident, we'll call it small-pox, 
diphtheria—that’s going very much. 
Three years and three months you 
know isa long time. You go down 
to Bartram-Haugh thinking you have 
much goods laid up for many years ; 
but your Creator, you know, may say, 
‘thou fool, this a is thy soul re- 
quired of thee. You go—and what 
nd is thought of your uncle, Mr. 
Silas Ruthyn, who walks in for tle 
entire inheritance, and who has long 
been abused like a pickpocket, or 
worse, in his own county, I’m told 4” 

“You are a religious man, Doctcr 
ate according to your lights?” I 
said. 

The Swedenborgian smiled. 

“ Well, knowing that he is so tco, 
and having yourself experienced 
the power of religion, do not you 
think him deserving of every con- 
fidence? Don’t you think it well 
that he should have this opportunity 
of exhibiting both his own character 
and the reliance which my dear papa 
reposed on it, and that we should leave 
all consequences and contingencies in 
the hands of Heaven.” 

“Tt appears to have been the will 
of Heaven hitherto,” said Doctor 
Bryerly—I could not see with what 
expression of face, but he was looking 
down,and drawing little diagrams with 
his cane on the dark carpet, and spoke 
in a very: low tone—“ that your uncle 
should suffer under this ill report. In 
countervailing the appointment of 
Providence, we must employ cur 
reason, with conscientious diligence, 
as to the means, and if we find that 
they are as likely to do mischief as 
good, we have no right to expect a 
special interposition to turn our ¢x- 
periment into an ordeal. I think you 
ought to weigh it well—I am sure 
there are reasons against it. If you 
make up your mind that you would 
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rather be ipiaeed under the care, sa 
of Lady Knollys, I will endeavour all 


I can to effect it.” 

“That could not be done without 
his consent, could it ?” said I. 

“No, but I don’t despair of gettin 
as terms, of course,” remarke 


e. 

“T don’t quite understand,” I said. 

“T mean, for instance, if he were 
allowed to keep the allowance for 
your maintenance—eh ?” 

“TI mistake my Uncle Silas very 
much,” I said, “if that allowance is 
any object whatever to him compared 
with the moral value of the position. 
If he were deprived of that, I am sure 
he would decline the other.” 

“ We might try him at all events,” 
said Doctor Bryerly, on whose dark 
sinewy features, even in this imper- 
fect light, I thought I detected a 
smile. 

“ Perhaps,” said I, “I appear very 
foolish in supposing him actuated by 
any but sordid motives ; but he is my 
near relation, and I can’t help it, sir.” 

“This is a very serious thing, Miss 
Ruthyn,” he replied. “ You are very 
young, and cannot see it at present, 
as you will hereafter. He is very re- 
ligious, you say, and all that, but his 
house is not a proper place for you. 
It isa solitude—its master an outcast, 
and it has been the repeated scene of 
all sorts of scandals, and of one great 
crime ; and Lady Knollys thinks your 
having been domesticated there, will 
be an injury to you all the days of 


I do, Maud,” said Lady 
Knollys, who had just entered the 
room unperceived,—“ How do you do, 
Doctor Bryerly }—a serious injury. 
You have no idea how entirely that 
house is condemned and avoided, anc 
the very name of its inmates tabooed.” 

“ How monstrous—how cruel!” I 
exclaimed. 

“Very unpleasant, my dear, but 
perfectly natural. You are to recollect 
that quite independently of the story 
of Mr. Charke, the house was talked 
about, and the county a had 
eut your Uncle Silas long before that 
adventure was dreamed of ; and as to 
the circumstance of zeae being placed 
in his-charge by his brother, who 
took, from strong family feeling, a 
totally one-sided view of the affair 
from the first, having the slightest 
effect in restoring his position in the 
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county, you must quite give that up. 
Except me, if he will allow me, and 
the clergyman, not a soul in the 
country will visit at Bartram-Haugh. 
They may pity you, and think the 
whole thing the climax of folly and 
cruelty ; but they won’t visit at 
Bartram, or know Silas, or have any- 
thing to do with his household.” 

“They will see, at all events, what 
my dear papa’s opinion was.” 

“They know that already,” an- 
swered she,” “and it has not, and 
ought not to have, the slightest 
weight with them. There are people 
there who think themselves just as 
great as the Ruthyns, or greater ; and 
yaa poor father’s idea of carrying it 

y a demonstration was simply the 
dream of a man who had forgotten 
the world and learned to exaggerate 
himself in his long seclusion. now 
he was beginning himself to hesitate ; 
and I think if he had been spared 
another year that provision of his 
will would have been struck out.” 

Doctor Bryerly nodded, and he 


said— 

** And if he had the power to dic- 
tate now, would he insist on that di- 
rection? Itis a mistake every way, 
injurious to you, his child ; and should 
you happen to die during your so- 
journ under your uncle's care, it 
would wofully defeat the testator’s 
object, and raise such a storm of sur- 
mise and inquiry as would awaken all 
England, and send the old scandal 
on the wing through the world again.” 

“Doctor Bryerly will, I have no 
doubt, arrange it all. In fact, I do 
not think it would be very difficult to 
bring Silas to terms; and if you do 
not consent to his trying, Maud, mark 
my words, you will live to repent it.” 

Here were two persons, viewing 
the question from totally different 

ints; both perfectly disinterested; 

th in their different ways, I 
believed, shrewd and even wise ; and 
both honourable, urging me against 
it, and in a way that undefinably 
alarmed my imagination, as well as 
moved myreason. I looked from one 
to the other—there was a silence. By 
this time the candles had come, and 
we could see one another. 

“T only wait your decision, Miss 
Ruthyn,” said the trustee, “to see 
your uncle. If his advantage was the 
chief object contemplated in this ar- 
rangement, he will be the = judge 
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whether his interest is really best 
consulted by it orno ; and I think he 
will clearly see that it is not so, and 
will answer accordingly.” 

“T cannot answer now—you must 
allow me to think it over—I will do 
my best. I am very much obliged, 
my dear Cousin Monica, you are so 
very good, and you too, Doctor Bry- 


* 

octor Bryerly by this time was 
looking into his pocket-book, and 
did not acknowledge my thanks even 
by a nod. 

“ T must be in London the day after 
to-morrow. Bartram-Haugh is nearly 
a miles from here, and only twenty 
of that*by rail, I find. Forty miles of 
posting over those Derbyshire moun- 
tains is slow work ; but if you say 
try, T'll see him to-morrow morning.” 

“You must say try—you must, my 
dear Maud.” 

“But how can I decide in a mo- 
ment? Oh, dear Cousin Monica, I am 
so distracted !” 

“But you need not decide at all ; 
the decision rests with him. Oome ; 
he is more competent than you. You 
must say yes.” : 

Again I looked from her to Doctor 
Bryerly, and from him to her again. 
I threw my arms about her neck 
and hugging her closely to me, I 
cried— 

“Oh, Cousin Monica, dear Cousin 
Monica, advise me. I am a wretched 
creature. You must advise me.” 

I did not know till now how irreso- 
lute a character was mine. 

I knew somehow by the tone of her 
voice that she was smiling as she 
answered— 

“Why, dear, I have advised you ; 
I do advise you ;” and then she added, 
impetuously, “I entreat and implore, 
if you really think I love. you, that 
you will follow my advice. It is your 
duty to leave your Uncle Silas, whom 
you believe to be more competent 
than you are, to decide, after full con- 
ference with Doctor Bryerly, who 
knows more of your poor father’s 
views and intentions in making that 
appointment than either you or I.” 

*Shall I say, yes?” I cried, drawing 
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her close, and kissing her, helplessly. 

“Oh, tell me—tell me to say, yes.” 
“Yes, of course, yes. She agrees, 

ome Bryerly, to your kind pro- 


“T am to understand so ?” he asked. 

“Very well—yes, Dr. Bryerly,” I 
replied. 

“You have resolved wisely and 
well,” said he, briskly, like a man who 
has got a care off his mind. 

“T forgot to say, Doctor Bryerly— 
it was very rude—that you must stay 


here to-night.” 

“He can’t, my dear,” interposed 
Lady Knollys ; “ it is a long way.” 

- He will dine. Won't you, Doctor 
Bryerly ?” 

“No; he can’t. You know you 
can’t, sir,” said my cousin, peremp- 
torily. “You must not worry him, 
my dear, with civilities he can’t ac- 
cept. He'll bid us good-bye this mo- 
ment. Good-bye, Doctor Bryerly. 
You'll write immediately ; don’t wait 
till you reach town. Bid him good- 
bye, Maud. I'll say a word to you in 
the hall.” 

And thus she literally hurried him 
out of the room, leaving me in a 
state of amazement and confusion, 
not able to review my decision—un- 
satisfied, but still unable to recall it. 

I stood where they had left me, 
= after them, I suppose, like a 
ool. 

Lady Knollys returned in a few 
minutes. If I had beena little cooler 
I was shrewd enough to perceive that 
she had sent poor Doctor Bryerly 
away upon his travels, to find board 
and lodging half-way to Bartram, to 
remove him forthwith from my pre- 
sence, and thus to make my decision 
—if mine it was—irrevocable. 

“TI applaud you, my dear,” said 
Cousin Knollys, in her turn embracing 
me ‘heartily. “You are a sensible 
little darling, and have done exactly 
what be ought to have done.” 

“T hope I have,” I faltered. 

“Hope? fiddle ! stuff! the thing’s 
as plain as a pikestaff.” 

_And in came Branston to say that 
dinner was served. 


Lapy Knot ys, I could plainly see, 
when we got into the brighter lights at 
the dinner table, was herself a good 
deal excited ; she was relieved and 
glad, and was garrulous during our 
meal, and told me all her early recol- 
lections of dear papa. Most of them 
I had heard before ; but they could 
not be told too often. 

Notwithstanding, my mind some- 
times wandered, often indeed, to the 
conference so unexpected, so suddenly 
decisive, possibly so momentous ; and 
with a dismayed uncertainty, the 
question—had I done right /—was 
always before me. 

I dare say my cousin understood 
my character better, perhaps, after all 
my honest self-study, than I do even 
now. Irresolute, suddenly reversing 
my own decisions, impetuous in action 
as she knew me, she feared, I am sure, 
a revocation of my commission to 
Doctor Bryerly, and thought of the 
countermand I might send galloping 
after him. 

So, kind creature, she laboured to 
occupy my thoughts, and when one 
theme was exhausted found another, 
and had always her parry prepared 
as often as I directed a reflection or 


an inquiry to the re-opening of the 
question which she had taken so 
much pains to close. 


That night I was troubled. I was 
already upbraiding myself. I could 
not sleep, and at last sat up in bed, 
and cried. I lamented my weakness 
in having assented to Doctor Bry- 
erly’s and my cousin’s advice. Was 
I not departing from my engagement 
to my dear papa? Was I not con- 
senting that my Uncle Silas should 
be induced to second my breach of 
faith by a corresponding a, 

Lady Knollys had done wisely 
in despatching Doctor Bryerly so 
ag ou y ; for, most assuredly, had 

e been at Knowl next morning when 
I came down I should have recalled 
my commission. 

hat day in the study I found four 
papers which increased my perturba- 
tion. They were in dear papa’s hand- 


writing, and had an indorsement in 
these words—“ Copy of my letter 
dressed to ——, one of the trustees 


ad 





and Uncle Silas. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


HOW THE AMBASSADOR FARED. 








named in my will.” Here, then, were 
the contents of those four sealed letters 
which had excited mine and Lady 
Knolly’s curiosity on the agitating day 


on which the will was read. 

It contained these words :— 

“T name my oppressed and unhappy 
brother, Silas Ruthyn, residing at my 
house of Bartram-Haugh, as guardian 
of the person of my beloved child, to 
convince the world if possible, and 
failing that, to satisfy at least all 
future generations of our family that 
his brother, who knew him best, had 
implicit confidence in him, and that 
he deserved it. A cowardly and pre- 

terous slander, originating in po- 
itical malice, and which would never 
have been whispered had he not been 
oor and imprudent, is best silenced 
y this ordeal of purification. All 
I possess goes to him if my child dies 
under age ; and the custody of her per- 
son I commit meanwhile to him alone, 
€nowing that sheis assafein his as she 
could have been under my own care. 
I rely upon your remembrance of our 
early friendship to make this known 
wherever an opportunity occurs, and 
also to say what your sense of justice 
may warrant.” 
he other letters were in the same 
spirit. My heart sank like lead asI 
read them. I quaked with fear. 
What had Idone? My father’s wise 
and noble vindication of our disho- 
noured name I had presumed to frus- 
trate. I had, like a coward, receded 
from my easy share in the task ; and, 
merciful Heaven, I had broken my 
faith with the dead ! 

With these letters in my hand, cold 
and white with fear, I flew like a 
shadow to the drawing-room where 
Cousin Monica was, and told her to 
read them. I saw by her countenance 
how much alarmed she was by my 
looks, but she said nothing, only read 
the letters hurriedly, and then ex- 
claimed— 

“Ts this all, my dear child ? I reall 
fancied you had found a second will, 
and had lost everything. Why, my 
dearest Maud, we knew all this before. 
We quite understood poor dear Aus- 
tin’s motive. Why are you so easily 
disturbed ?” - 
1 
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“Oh, Cousin Monica, I think he 
was right ; it all seems quite reason- 
able now ; and I—oh, what a crime! 
—it must be stopped.” 

“ My dear Maud, listen to reason. 
Doctor Bryerly has seen your uncle 
at Bartram at least two hours ago. 
You can’t stop it, and why on earth 
should you if you could? Don’t you 
think your uncleshould be consulted ?” 
said she. 

“But he has decided. I have his 
letter speaking of it as settled; and 
Doctor Bryerly—oh, Cousin Monica, 
he’s gone to tempt him.” 

“ Nonsense, girl! Doctor Bryerly 
is a good and just man, I do believe, 
and has, beside, no imaginable motive 
here to pervert either his conscience 
or his judgment. He’s not gone to 
tempt him—stuff !—but to unfold the 
facts and invite his consideration ; 
and I say, considering how thought- 
lessly such duties are often under- 
taken, and how long Silas has been 
living in a lazy solitude, shut out from 
the world, and unused to discuss any- 
thing, I do think it only conscientious 
and honourable that he should have a 
fair and distinct view of the matter im 
all its bearings put before him before 
he indolently incurs what may prove 
the worst danger he was ever in- 
volved in.” 

So Lady Knollys argued, with 
feminine energy, and I must confess, 
with a good Ade of the repetition 
which I have sometimes observed in 
logicians of my own sex, and she 
puzzled without satisfying me. 

“T don’t know why I went to that 
room,” I said, quite frightened ; “ or 
why I went to that press ; how it 
happened that these papers, which 
we never saw there before, were the 
first things to strike my eye to-day.” 

“What do you mean, dear?” said 
Mage Knollys. 

“T mean this—I think I was 
brought there, and that there is poor 
pe appeal to me, as plain as if his 

and came and wrote it there upon 
the wall.” I nearly screamed the 
eonclusion of this wild confession. 

“You are nervous, my darling ; 

our bad night has worn you out. 
tus go out; the air will do you 
good ; and I do assure you that you 
will very soon see that we are quite 
right, and rejoice conscientiously that 
you have acted as you did.” 
But I was not to be satisfied, 
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although my first vehemence was 
quieted. In my prayers that night 
my conscience upbraided me. When 
I lay down in bed my nervousness 
returned fourfold. verybody at 
all nervously excitable has suffered 
some time or another by the appear- 
ance of ghastly features presenting 
themselves in every variety of con- 
tortion, one after another, the moment 
the eyes are closed. This night my 
dear father’s face troubled me—some- 
times white and sharp as ivory, some- 
times strangely transparent like glass, 
sometimes all hanging in cadaverous 
folds, always with the same unnatural 
expression of diabolical fury. 

‘rom this dreadful visitation I 
could only escape by sitting up and 
staring atthe light. At length, worn 
out, I dropped asleep, and in a dream 
I distinctly heard papa’s voice say 
sharply outside the bed-curtain: 
“Maud, are you ready? We shall 
be late at Bartram-Haugh.” 

And I waked in a horror, the walls, 
as it seemed, still ringing with the 
summons, and the speaker, I fancied, 
standing at the other side of the 
curtain. 

A miserable night I passed. In the 
morning, looking myself like a ghost, 
I stood in my night-dress by Lady 
Knolly’s bed. . 

ihm had my warning,” I said. 
“Oh, Cousin Monica, papa has been 
with me, and ordered me to Bartram- 
Haugh; and go I will.” 

She stared in my face uncomfortably, 
and then tried to laugh the matter 
off ; but I know she was troubled at 
the strange state to which agitation 
and suspense had reduced me. 

“You're taking too much for 
granted, Maud,” said she; “ Silas 
Ruthyn, most likely, will refuse his 
consent, and insist on your going to 
Bartram-Haugh.” 

“Heaven grant!” I exclaimed ; 
“but if he don’t, it is all the same to 
me, go I will. He may turn me out, 
but I'll go, and try to expiate the 
breach of faith that I fear is horribly 
wicked.” 

We had several hours still to wait 
for the arrival of the post. I knew, 
although she insisted that we could 
hardly hope so soon to hear anything 
of the result of Doctor Bryerly’s visit 
to Bartram-Haugh, that Lady Knollys 
did expect a letter by that post. She 
made repeated inquiries about our 
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post hours, looked at her watch 
anxiously, and often went to the win- 
dows looking towards the avenue. 

In the intervals she talked to me 
regretfully about my mistaken view 
of the whole situation, and constantly 
painted inviting pictures of a residence 
with her, on which my kind old cousin 
had set her frank heart, and of which, 
notwithstanding my present recanta- 
tion, which she plainly attributed 
altogether to the state of my nerves, 
she by no means despaired. And 
although she had mooted the possi- 
bility of my uncle’s refusing to enter- 
tain Doctor Bryerly’s proposition, it 
seemed to me that she knew more 
than I, and was confident that he 
would. 

For both of us the delay of the post, 
however, was a suspense; for me 
an almost agonizing one. At length, 
at an unlooked for moment, Branston 
did enter the room with the post-bag. 
There was a large letter, with the 
Feltram post-mark, addressed to Lady 
Knollys—it was Doctor Bryerly’s 
despatch ; we read it together. It 
was dated on the day before, and its 
purport was thus :— 


“RESPECTED MADAM, 
“T this day saw Mr. Silas 
Ruthyn at Bartram-Haugh, and he 
peremptorily refuses, on any terms, 
to vacate the guardianship or to con- 
sent to Miss Ruthyn’s residing any- 
where but under his own immediate 
care. As he bases his refusal, first 
upon a conscientious difficulty, declar- 
ing that he has no right, through fear 
of personal contingencies, to abdicate 
an office imposed in so solemn a way, 
and so naturally devolving on him as 
only brother to the deceased; and 
secondly upon the effect such a 
withdrawal, at the instance of the 
acting trustee, would have upon his 
own character, amounting to a pub- 
lic self-condemnation ; and as he re- 
fused to discuss these positions with 
me, I could make no way whatsoever 
with him ; and finding that his mind 
was quite made up, after a short time 
I took my leave. He mentioned that 
preparations for his niece’s reception 
are being completed, and that he will 
send for her in a few days ; so that I 
think it will be advisable that I should 
down to Knowl, to assist Miss 
uthyn with any advice she may 
require before her departure, to dis- 
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charge servants, get inventories made, 
and provide for the care of the place 
and grounds during her minority. 
I am, respected Madam, yours truly, 
“Hans E. BRYERLY.” 


I can’t describe to you how chap- 
fallen and angry my cousin looked. 
She sniffed once or twice, and then 
said, rather bitterly, in a subdued 
tone :— 

“Well, now; I hope you are 
pleased ?” 

“No, no, no; you know I’m not— 
grieved to the heart, my only friend, 
my dear Cousin Monica ; but my con- 
science is at rest ; you don’t know 
what sacrifice it is ; I am a most un- 
happy creature. I feel an indescrib- 
able foreboding. I am frightened ; 
but you won’t forsake me, Cousin 
Monica.” 

“No, darling, never,’ she said, 


y. 

“ And you’ll come and see me, won’t 
you, as often as you can.” 

“Yes, dear ; that is if Silas allows 
me; and I’m sure he will,” she added 
hastily, seeing, I suppose, my terror 
in my face. “ All I can do, you may 
be sure I will, and perhaps he will 
allow you to come to me, now and 
then, for a short visit. You know I 
am only six miles away—little more 
than half an hour’s drive; and though 
I hate Bartram, and detest Silas— 
Yes, I detest Silas,” she repeated iu 
reply to my surprised gaze. “I wiil 
call at Bartram—that is, I say, if he 
allows me ; for, you know, I haven't 
been there for a quarter of a century; 
and though I never understood Silas, 
I fancy he forgives no sins, whether 
of omission or commission.” 

I wondered what old grudge could 
make my cousin judge Uncle Silas al- 
ways so hardly—I could not suppose it 
wasjustice. 1 hadseenmy heroindeed 
lately sodisrespectfully handled before 
my eyes, that he had, as idols will, 
lost something of his sacredness. But 
as an article of faith, I still cultivated 
my trust in his divinity, and dis- 
missed every intruding doubt with an 
exorcism, as a suggestion of the evil 
one. But I wronged Lady Knollys 
in suspecting her of pique, or malice, 
or anything more than that tendency 
to take strong views, which some per- 
sons attribute to my sex. 

So then, the little project of Cousin 
Monica’s guardianship, which, had it 
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been poor papa’s wish, would have 
made me so very happy, was quite 
knocked on the h to revive no 
more. I comforted myself, however, 
with her promise to re-open commu- 
nications with Bartram-Haugh, and 
we grew resi F 

I remember, next morning, as we 
sat at a very late breakfast, Lady 
Knollys, reading a letter, suddenly 
made an exclamation and a little 
laugh, and read on with increased in- 
terest for a few minutes, and then, 
with another little laugh, she looked 
up, placing her hand, with the open 
letter in it, beside her tea-cup. 

“You'll not whom I’ve been 
reading about,” said she, with her 
head the least thing at one side, and 
an arch smile. 

I felt myself blushing—cheeks, 
forehead, even down to the tips of 
my fingers. I anticipated the name 
I was to hear. She looked very much 
amused. Was it possible that Captain 
Oakley was married ? 

“T really have not the least idea,” 
I replied, with that kind of super- 
cilious carelessness which betrays us. 

“No, I see quite plainly you have 
not; but you can’t think how prettil 
you blush,” answered she, very muc 
diverted. 

“T really don’t care,” I replied, 
with some little dignity, and blushing 
deeper and deeper. 

“Will you make a guess?” she 
asked. 

“T can’t guess. 

“Well, shall I tell you?” 

“ Just as you please.” 

“Well, I will—that is, Pll read a 

of my letter, which tells it all. 
armen know Georgina Fanshawe ?” 
she asked. 

Sn Georgina? No.” 

* Well, no matter; she’s in Paris 
now, and this letter is from her, and 
she says—let me see the place—‘ Yes- 
terday, what do you think /—quite 
an apparition !—you shall hear. My 
Gesther Craven yesterday insisted on 


” 


my mene ‘ him to Le Bas’ 


shop in that tle antique street 
near the Greve : it is a wonderful old 
curiosity shop. I forget what they 
call them here. When we went into 
this place it was very nearly deserted, 
and there were so many curious things 
to look at all about, that for a minute 
or two I did not observe a tall woman, 
in a grey silk and a black velvet man- 
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tle, and quite a nice new Parisian 
bonnet. You will be charmed, by the 
by, with the néw shape—it is only 
out three weeks, and is quite inde- 
scribably elegant, J think, at least. 
They have them, I am sure, by this 
time at Molnitz’s, so I need say no 
more. And now that I am on this 
subject of dress, I have got your lace ; 
and I think you will be very ungrate- 
ful if you are not char with it.’ 
Well, I need not read all that—here 
is the rest ;’ and she read— 

“* But you’ll ask about my myste- 
rious dame in the new bonnet and 
velvet mantle : she was sitting on a 
stool at the counter, not buying, but 
evidently selling a quantity of stones 
and trinkets which she had in a card- 
box, and the man was picking them 
up one by one, and, I suppose, valuing 
them. was near enough to see 
such a darling little pearl cross, with 
at least half a dozen really good 
pearls in it, and had begun to covet 
them for my set, when the lady glanced 
over her shoulder, and she knew me— 
in fact, we knew one another—and 
who do you think she was? Well— 
you'll not guess in a week, and I can’t 
wait so long; so I may as well tell 

you at once—she was that horrid old 
ademoiselle Blassemare whom you 
inted out to me at Elverston; and 
never forgot her face since—nor 
she, it seems, mine, for she turned 
away very quickly, and when I next 
saw her, her veil was down.’ 

“Did not you tell me, Maud, that 
you had lost your pearl cross while 
that dreadful Madame dela Rougierre 
was here ?” 

“Yes ; but”— 

“T know ; but what has she to do 
with Mademoiselle de Blassemare, 
you were going to say—they are one 
and the same person.” 

“ Oh, I perceive,” answered I, with 
that dim sense of danger and dismay 
with which one hears suddenly of an 
enemy of whom one has lost sight of 
for a time. 

“Tl write and tell Georgie to buy 
that cross. I vege my life it is 
yours,” said Lady Knollys, firmly. 

The servants, indeed, made no 
secret of their opinion of Madame de 
la Rougierre, and frankly charged 
her with a long list of larcenies. 
Even Anne Wixted, who had enjoyed 
her barren favour and was confiden- 
tially conferred with while the gover- 
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nante was here, hinted privately that 
she red a missing piece of 
lace belonging to me with a gipsy 
pedlar, for French gloves and an Ini 


poplin. * 

* And so surely as I find it is yours, 
Pll set the police in pursuit.” 

“But you must not bring me into 
court,” said I, half amused and half 
alarmed. 

“No occasion, my dear; Mary 
Quince and Mrs. Rusk can prove it 
perfectly.” 

a d why do you dislike her so 
very much ?” I asked. 

Cousin Monica leaned back in her 
chair, and searched the cornice from 
corner to corner with upturned eyes 
for the reason, and at last laughed a 
little, amused at herself. 

“Well, reall , it is not easy to de- 
fine, and, perhaps, it is not quite 
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chartebe : but Low I hate her, 
an ow, you little hypocrite, you 
hate her as much asI ;” and we both 
laughed a little. 

“But you must tell me all you 
know of her history.” 

“Her history?” echoed she. “I 
really know next to nothing about it ; 
only that I used to see her sometimes 
about the place that Georgina men- 
tions, and there were some unpleasant 
things said about her ; but you know 
they may be all lies. The worst I 
know of her is her treatment of you, 
and her robbing the desk,”—(Cousin 
Monica always called it her robbery)— 
“and I think that’s enough to hang 
her. Suppose we go out for a walk? 

So together we went, and I resumed 
about Madame ; but no more could 
I extract—perhaps, there was not 
much more to hear. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


ON THE ROAD. 


Aut at Knowl was indicative of the 
break-up that was so near at hand. 
Doctor Bryerly arrived according to 
promise. He was in a whirl of busi- 
ness all the time. He and Mr. Dan- 
vers conferred about the management 
of the estate. It was agreed that the 
rounds and gardens should be let, 
ut not the house, of which Mrs. 
Rusk was to take the care. The 
gamekeeper remained in office, and 
some other out-door servants. But 
the rest were to go, except Mary 
Quince, who was to accompany me 
to Bartram Haugh as my maid. 
“Don’t part with Quince,” said 
Lady Knollys, peremptorily : “they'll 
want you, but don’t.” 
She kept harping on this point, and 
recurred to it half a dozen times every 


day. 

a They'll say, you know, that she is 
not fit for a lady's maid, as she cer- 
tainly is not, if it in the least sig- 
nified in such a wilderness as Bartram 
Haugh ; but she is attached, trust- 
worthy, and honest ; and those are 
qualities valuable everywhere, espe- 
cially in a solitude. Don’t allow them 


to get you a wicked young French 
milfiner in her stead.” 


Sometimes she said things that 
jarred unpleasantly on my_ nerves, 
and left an undefined sense of danger. 
Such as :— 


“T know she’s true to you, anda 
good creature; but is she shrewd 
enough ?” 

Or, with an anxious look :— 

“T hope Mary Quince is not easily 
frightened.” 

r, suddenly :— 

an Mary Quince write, in case 

any time you were ill ?” 


“ 


T, 
“ Can she take a message exactly ?” 
r, 
“Ts she a person of any enterprise 
and resource, and cool in an emer- 
gency ?” 
Now, these questions did not come 
all ina ae as I write them down 
0 


here, but at long intervals, and were 
followed quickly by ordinary talk ; 
but they generally escaped from my 
companion after silence and gloomy 
thought ; and though I could extract 
nothing more defined than these ques- 
tions, yet a seemed to me to yee 
at some possible danger contemplated 
in my good cousin’s dismal rumina- 
tions. 

Another topic that occupied my 
cousin’s mind a good deal was ob- 
viously the larceny of my pearl cross. 
She made a note of the description 
furnished by the recollection, respect- 
ively, of M: Quince, Mrs. Rusk, 
and myself. I had fancied her little 
vision of the police was no more than 
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the result of a momentary impulse ; 
but really to judge by her methodical 
examinations of us, I should have 
fancied that she had taken it up in 
downright earnest. 

Having learned that my departure 
from Knowl was to be so very soon, 
she resolved not to leave me before 
the day of my journey to Bartram 
Haugh ; and as day after day passed 
by, and the hour of our leave-taking 
approached, she became more and 
more kind and affectionate. A fever- 
ish and sorrowful interval it was to 


me. 

Of Doctor Bryerly, though staying 
in the house, we saw almost nothing, 
except for an hour or so at tea-time. 
He breakfasted very early, and dined 
solitarily, and at uncertain hours, as 
business permitted. 

The second evening of his visit, 
Cousin Monica took occasion to intro- 
duce the subject of his visit to 
Bartram Haugh. 

“You saw him, of course?’ said 
Lady Knollys. 

~ Yes, he saw me ; he was not well. 
On hearing who I was, -he asked me 
to go to his room, where he sat in 


a silk dressing-gown and slippers.” 

“ About business principally,” said 
Cousin Monica, laconically. 

“That was despatched in very few 


words ; for he was 
and placed his refusal upon grounds 
which it was difficult to dispute. 
But difficult or no, mind you, he inti- 
mated that he would hear nothing 
more on the subject—so that was 
closed.” 

“Well ; and what is his religion 
now ?” inquired she, irreverently. 

“We had some interesting conver- 
sation on the subject. He leans much 
to what we call the doctrine of cor- 
respondents. He is read rather deeply 
in the writings of Swedenborg, and 
seemed anxious to discuss some points 
with one who professes to be his fol- 
lower. Tosay truth, I did not expect 
to find him either so well read or so 
deeply interested in the subject.” 

“Was he angry when it was pro- 
posed that he should vacate the 
guardianship ?” 

“Not at all. Contrarywise, he 
said he had at first been so minded 
himself. His ycars, his habits, and 
something of the unfitness of the 
situation, the remoteness of Bartram- 
Haugh from good teachers, and all 
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that, had struck him, and nearly de- 
termined him against a the 
office. But then came the views 
which I stated in my letter, and they 
governed him; and nothing could 
shake them, he said, or induce him 
to re-open the question in his own 
mind.” 

All the time Doctor Bryerly was 
relating his conference with the head 
of the family at Bartram-Haugh, my 
cousin commented on the narrative 
with a variety of little “ pishes” and 
sneers, which I thought showed more 
of vexation than contempt. 

I was glad to hear all that Doctor 
Bryerly related. It gave mea kind 
of confidence ; and I experienced a 
momentary reaction. After all, could 
Bartram-Haugh be more lonely than I 
had found Knowl? Was I not sure 
of the society of my Cousin Millicent, 
who was about my ownage? Was 
it not quite possible that my sojourn 
in Derbyshire might turn out a happy 
though very quiet remembrance 
through all my after-life? Why 
a it not? What time or place 
would be happy if we gave ourselves 
over to dismal imaginations ? 

So the summons reached me from 
Uncle Silas. The hours at Knowl 
were numbered. 

The evening before I departed I 
visited the full-length portrait of 
Uncle Silas, and studied it for the 
last time carefully, with deep interest, 
for many minutes ; but with results 
vaguer than ever. 

With a brother so generous and so 
wealthy, always ready to help him 
forward ; with his talents ; with his 
lithe and gorgeous beauty, the shadow 
of which hung on that canvas—what 
might he not have accomplished ? 
whom might he not have captivated ? 
And yet where and what was he? 
A poor and shunned old man, occu- 
pying a lonely house and neglected 
place that did not belong to him, 
married to degradation, with a few 
— of suspected and solitary life 

fore him, and then swift oblivion 
his best portion. 

I gazed on the picture, to fix it well 
and vividly in my remembrance. I 
might still trace some of its outlines 
and tints in its living original, whom 
I was next day to see for the first 
time in my life. 

So the morning came—my last for 
many a day at Knowl—a day of 
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partings, a day of novelty and regrets. 
he travelling carriage avd post 
horses were at the door. Cousin 
Monica’s carriage had just carried 
her away to the railway. We had 
quhinglh with tears ; and her kind 
face was still before me, and her 
words of comfort and promise in 
my ears. The early sharpness of 
morning was still in the air; the 
frosty dew still glistened on the win- 
dow-panes. We had made a hasty 
breakfast, my share of which was a 
single cup of tea. The aspect of the 
house how strange ! nearpeted, 
doors for the most part locked, un- 
inhabited, all the servants but Mrs. 
Rusk and Branston departed. The 
drawingroom-door stood open, and a 
charwoman was washing the bare 
floor. I was looking my last—for 


who could say how long !—on the old 
house, and lingered. The luggage was 
all up. I made Mary Quince get in 
first, for every delay was precious ; 
and now the moment was come. 
hugged and kissed Mrs. Rusk in the 
hall 


“God bless you, Miss Maud, darling. 
You must not fret ; mind, the time 
won’t be long going over—no time—- 
it will, and you'll be bringing back a 
fine young gentleman—who knows ? 
as great as the Duke of Wellington, 
for your husband ; and I'll take the 
best of care of everything, and the 
birds and dogs, till you come back ; 
and I’ll go an’ see you and Mary, if 
you'll allow, in Derbyshire ;” and 
soforth. 

I got into the carriage, and bid 
Branston, who shut the door, good- 
bye, and kissed hands to Mrs. Rusk, 
who was smiling and drying her eyes 
and courtesying on the hall-door — 
The dogs who had started gleefully 
with the carriage, were called back by 
Branston, and driven home, wondering 
and wistful, looking back with ears 
oddly cocked and tails dejected. M 
heart thanked them for their kind- 
ness, and I felt like a stranger, and 
7 desolate. 

t was a bright, clear morning. It 
had been settled that it was not 
worth the trouble aaaias from the 
carriage to the railway for sake of 
five-and-twenty miles, and so the 
entire journey of sixty miles was to 
be made by the post road—the 
pleasantest travelling if the mind 
were free. The grander and more 
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distant features of the landscape we 
may see well enough from the win- 
dow of the railway-carriage ; but it 
is the foreground that interests and 
instructs us, like a pleasant gossip- 
ping history ; and that we had, in 
old days, from the post-chaise win- 
dow. It was more than travelling 
picquet. Something of all conditions 
of life—luxury and misery—high 
spirits and low ;—all sorts of costume, 
livery, rags, millinery ; faces buxom, 
faces wrinkled, faces kind, faces 
wicked ;—no end of interest and sug- 
gestion, passing in a procession silent 
and vivid, and all in their proper 
scenery. The golden corn-sheafs— 
the old dark-alleyed orchards, and 
the high streets of antique towns. 
There were few dréams brighter, few 
books so pleasant. 

We drove by the dark wood—it 
always looked dark to me—where the 
“mausoleum” stands—where my dear 
parents both lay now. I gazed on 
its sombre masses not with a softened 
feeling, but a peculiar sense of pain, 
and was glad when it was quite past. 

All the morning I had not shed a 
tear. Good Mary Quince cried at 
leaving Knowl; Lady Knollys’ eyes 
were not dry as she kissed and blessed 
me, and promised an early visit ; and 
the dark, lean, energetic face of the 
housekeeper was quivering, and her 
cheeks wet, as I drove away. But I, 
whose grief was sorest, never shed a 
tear. I only looked about from one 
familiar object to another, pale, ex- 
cited, not quite apprehending my 
departure, and wondering at my own 
composure. 

But when we reached the old 
bridge, with the tall osiers standing 
by the buttress, and looked back at 
poor Knowl—the places we love and 
are leaving look so fairy-like and so 
sad in the clear distance, and this is the 
finest view of the old house, with its 
slanting meadow-lands and noble 
timber reposing in solemn groups—I 
gazed at the receding vision, and. the 
tears came at last, and I wept in 
silence long after the fair picture was 
hidden from view by the intervening 
uplands. 

I was relieved, and when we had 
made our next change of horses, and 
got into a country that was unknown 
to me, the new scenery and the sense 
of progress worked their accustomed 
effects on a young traveller who had 





lived a particularly secluded life, and 
I began to experience, on the whole, 
a not unpleasurable excitement. 

Mary Quince and I, with the hope- 
fulness of inexperienced travellers, 
began already to speculate about our 
proximity to Bartram-Haugh, and 
were sorely disappointed when we 
heard from the nondescript courier— 
more like an hostler than a servant, 
who sate behind in charge of us and 
the luggage, and represented my 
guardian’s special care—at nearly one 
o'clock, that we had still forty miles 
to go, a considerable portion of which 
was across the high Derbyshire 
mountains, before we reached Bar- 
tram-Haugh. 

The fact was, we had driven ata 
pace accommodated rather to the 
convenience of the horses than to our 
impatience ; and finding at the quaint 
little inn where we now halted, that 
we must wait for a nail or two ina 
loose shoe of one of our relay, we 
consulted, and being both hungry, 
agreed to beguile the time with an 
early dinner, which we enjoyed ay 
sociably in a queer little parlour with 
a bow window, and commanding, 
with a_ little ae for foreground, 
a very pretty landscape. 

Good Mary Quince, like myself, 
had quite dried her tears by this time, 
and we were both highly interested, 
and I a little nervous, too, about our 
arrival and reception at Bartram. 
Some time, of course, was lost in this 

leasant little parlour, before we 
‘ound ourselves once more pursuing 
our way. : 

The slowest part of our journey 
was the pull up the long mountain 
road, ascending zig-zag, as sailors 
make way against a head-wind, by 
tacking. 1 forget the name of the 
pretty little group of houses—it did 
not amount to a village—buried in 
trees, where we got our four horses 
and two postillions, for the work was 
severe. can only designate it as 
the place where Mary Quince and I 
had our tea, very comfortably, and 
bought some gingerbread, very curious 
to look upon, but quite uneatable. 

The greater portion of the ascent 
when we were fairly upon the moun- 
tuin, was accomplished at a walk, 
and at some potanneris steep points 
we had to get out and walk. But 
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this to me was quite delightful. I 
had never scaled a mountain before, 
and the ferns and heath, the pure 
boisterous air, and above all the 
magnificent view of the rich country 
we were leaving behind, now gorgeous 
and misty in sunset tints, stretching 
in gentle-undulations far beneath us, 
quite enchanted me. 

We had just reached the summit 
when the sun went down. The low 

ounds at the other side were already 
ying in cold gray shadow, and I got 
the man who sat behind to point out 
as well as he could the site of Bar- 
tram-Haugh. But mist was gatherin 
over all by this time. The filmy dis 
of the moon which was to light us on, 
so soon as twilight faded into night, 
hung high in air. I tried to see the 
sable mass of wood which he de- 
scribed. But it -was vain, and to 
acquire a clear idea of the place, as 
of its master, I must only wait that 
nearer view which an hour or two 
more would afford me. 

And now we rapidly descended the 
mountain side. The scenery was 
wilder and bolder than I was accus- 
tomed to. Our road skirted the edge 
of a great heathy moor. The silvery 
light of the moon began to glimmer, 
and we passed a gipsy bivouac with 
fires a-light and caldrons hangin 
over them. It was the first I hac 
seen. Two or three low tents; a 
couple of dark, withered crones, verit- 
able witches ; a graceful girl standing 
behind, gazing after us; and men in 
odd-shaped hats, with gaudy waist- 
coats and Sake aaleatel neck-hand- 
kerchiefs and gaitered legs, stood 
lazily in front. They had all a wild 
tawdry display of colour; and a 
group of alders in the rear made a 

ackground of shade for tents, fires, 
and figures. 

I opened a front window of the 
chariot, and called to the post-boys 
to stop. The groom from behind 
came to the window. 

“Are not those gipsies?” I in- 
quired. 

“ Yes 
sure, Miss,” he answered, glancing 
with that odd peaked oul half 
contemptuous half superstitious, with 
which I have since often observed the 
peasants of Derbyshire eyeing those 
thievish and uncanny neighbours. 


please’m, them’s gipsies, 
a 











In a moment a tall, lithe girl, black- 
haired, black eyed, I thought inex- 
pressibly handsome, was smiling, with 
such beautiful rings of pearly teeth, 
at the window ; and in her peculiar 
accent, with a suspicion of something 
foreign in it, proposing with many 
courtesies to tell the lady her fortune. 

I had never seen this wild tribe of 
the human race before—children of 
mystery and liberty. Such vaga- 
bondism and beauty in the figure 
before me! I looked at their hovels 
and ena of the night, and won- 
dered at their independence, and felt 
my inferiority. I could not resist. 
She held up her slim oriental hand. 

“Yes, I'll hear my fortune,” I 
said, returning the sibyl’s smile 
instinctively. 

“Give me some money, Mary 
Quince. No, not that,” I said, re- 
jecting the thrifty sixpence she ten- 
dered, for I heard that the 
revelations of this weird sisterhood 
were bright in proportior to the 
kindness of their clients, and was 
resolved to approach Bartram with 
cheerful auguries. “‘ That five-shilling 
piece,” I insisted ; and honest Mary 
reluctantly surrendered the coin. 

So the feline beauty took it, with 
courtesies and “thankees,” smiling 
still, and hid it away as if she stole 
it, and looked on my open palm still 
smniling ; and told me, to T surprise, 
that there was somebody I liked very 
much, and I was almost afraid she 
would name Captain Oakley; that 
he would grow very rich, and that I 
should marry him; that I should 
move about from place to place a 

t deal for a good while to come. 
That I had some enemies, who should 
be sometimes so near as to be in the 
same room with me, and yet they 
should not be able to hurt me. That 
I should see blood spilt and yet not 
my own, and finally be very happy and 
anand, like the heroine of a fairy 
tale. 

Did this strange, girlish charlatan 
see in my face some signs of shrinking 
when she spoke of enemies, and set 
me down for a coward whose weak- 
ness might be profitable? Very 
likely, At all events she plucked a 
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long brass pin, with a round bead for 
a head, from some of her dress, 
and holding the point in her fingers, 
and exhibiting the treasure before my 
eyes, she told me that I must geta 
charmed pin like that, which her 
grandmother had given to her, and 
she ran glibly through a story of all 
the magic expended on it, and told 
me she could not part with it; butits 
virtue was that you were to stick it 
through the blanket, and while it was 
there neither rat, nor cat, nor snake— 
and then came two more terms in the 
catalogue, which, I suppose, belonged 
to the gipsy dialect, and which she 
explained to mean, as well as I could 
understand, the first, a malevolent 
spirit, and the second ‘a cove to cut 
your throat,’ could approach or hurt 


you. 

A charm like that, she gave me to 
understand, I must by hook or b 
crook obtain. She had not a second. 
Notie of her people in the camp over 
there possessed one. I am ashamed 
to confess that I actually paid her a 
pound for this brass pin! The pur- 
chase was partly an indication of my 
temperament, which could never let 
an opportunity pass away irrevocably 
without a struggle, and always ap- 
prehended “some day or other I'll 
reproach myself for having neglected 
it,” and partly a record of the trepi- 
dations of that period of my life. At 
all events I had her pin, and she my 
pound, and I venture to say I was the 
gladder of the two. 

She stood on the road-side bank 
courtesying and smiling, the first en- 
chantress I had encountered with, and 
I watched the receding picture, with 
its patches of firelight, its dusky 
groups, and donkey carts, white as 
skeletons in the moonlight, as we 
drove — away. 

They, I suppose, had a wild sneer 
and a merry laugh over my pure 
as they sat and eat their supper 
stolen poultry, about their fire, and 
were duly proud of belonging to the 
superior race. 

ary Quince, shocked at my pro- 
digality, hinted a remonstrance. 

‘It went to my heart, Miss, it did. 

They’re such a lot, young and old, all 
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alike thievesand vagabonds, and many 
& poor — wanting.” 

“Tut, Mary, never mind.” Every- 
one has her fortune told some time in 
her life, and you can’t have a good 
one without paying. I think, Mary, 
we must be near Bartram now.” 

The road now traversed the side of 
a steep hill, parallel to which, along 
the — side of a winding river 
rose the dark steeps of a correspond- 
ing upland, covered with forest that 
looked awful and dim in the deep 
shadow, while the moonlight rippled 
fitfully upon the stream beneath. 

“Tt seems to be a beautiful coun- 
try,” I said to Mary Quince, who was 
munching a sandwich in the corner, 
and thus appealed to, adjusted her 
bonnet and made an inspection from 
her window, which, however, com- 
manded nothing but the heathy slope 
of the hill whose side we were tra- 
versing. 

“Well, Miss, I suppose it is; but 
there’s a deal o’ mountains—is not 
there?” 

And so saying, honest Mary leaned 
back again, and went on with her 
sandwich. 


We were now descending at a great 


ce. I knew we were coming near. 

stood up as well as I could in the 
carriage to see over the postilion’s 
heads. I was eager, but frightened 
too ; agitated as the crisis of the arri- 
val and meeting approached. At last, 
a long stretch of comparatively level 
country below us, with. masses of 
wood as well as I could see irregu- 
larly overspreading it, became visible 
as the narrow valley through which we 
were speeding made a sudden bend. 

Down we drove, and now I did per- 
ceivea change. A great grass-grown 
park wall, overtopped with mighty 
trees; but still on and on we 
came at a canter that seemed almost 
a gallop. The old grey park wall 
flanking us at one side, and a pretty 
pastoral hedgerow of ash-trees, irre- 
gularly on the other. 

At last the postilions began to draw 
bridle, and at a slight angle, the moon 
shining full upon them, we wheeled 
into a wide semicircle formed by the 
receding park walls, and halted before 
a great fantastic iron gate, and a pair 
of tall fluted piers, of white stone, all 
grass-grown and ivy-bound, with 
great cornices, surmounted with 
shields and supporters, the Ruthyn 
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bearings, washed by the rains of Der- 
byshire for many a generation of 
Ruthyns, almost smooth by this time, 
and looking bleached and phantasmal, 
like giant sentinels, with each a hand 
clasped in his comrade’s, to bar our 
passage to the enchanted castle—the 
florid tracery of the iron gate showing 
like the draperies of white robes 
hanging from their extended arms to 
the earth. 

Our courier got down and shoved 
the great gate open, and we entered 
between sombre files of magnificent 
forest trees, one of those very broad 
straight avenues, whose width mea- 
sures the front of the house. This 
wasall built of white stone, resembling 
that of Caen, which parts of Derby- 
shire produce in such abundance. 

So this was Bartram, and here was 
Uncle Silas. I was almost breathless 
as I approached. The bright moon 
shining full on the white front of the 
old house revealed not only its 
highly decorated style, its pillars and 
doorway, rich and florid carving, and 
ballustraded summit, but also its 
stained and moss-grown front. Two 
giant trees, overthrown at last by the 
recent storm, lay with their upturned 
roots, and their yellow foliage still 
flickering on the sprays that were to 
bloom no more, where they had fallen, 
at the right side of the court-yard, 
which, like the avenue, was studded 
with tufted weeds and grass. 

All this gave to the aspect of Bar- 
tram a forlorn character of desertion 
and decay, contrasting almost awfully 
with the grandeur of its proportions 
and the richness of its architecture. 

There was a ruddy glow from a 
broad window in the second row, and 
I thought I saw some one peep from 
it anddisappear ; at the same moment 
there was a furious barking of dogs, 
some of whom ran scamping into the 
court-yard from a half-closed side 
door; and amid their uproar, the 
bawling of the man in the back seat, 
who jumped down to drive them off, 
and the crack of the postilion’s whips, 
who struck at them, we drew up be- 
fore the lordly door-steps of this me- 
lancholy mansion. 

Just as our attendant had his hand 
on the knocker the door opened, and 
we saw, by a not very brilliant candle- 
light, three figures—a shabby, little 
old man, thin, and very much stooped, 
and looking as if his clothes were too 
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large, and made for some one else, 
8 with his hand upon the door ; a 
yo plump, female figure, in un- 
usually short petticoats, with stoutish 
legs in boots, stood in the centre ; and 
a dowdy old maid, like a charwoman, 
behind her. 

The household paraded for wel- 
come was not certainly very brilliant. 
Amid the riot the trunks were de- 
liberately put down by an attendant, 
who kept shouting to the old man at 
the door, and to the dogs in turn ; and 
the old man was talking and point- 
ing stiffly and tremulously, but I 
could not hear what he said. 

“ Wasit possible—could that mean- 
looking old man be Uncle Silas?” 

The idea stunned me; but I almost 

instantly perceived that he was much 
too small, and I was relieved, and 
even grateful. It was certainly an odd 
mode of procedure to devote primary 
attention to the trunks and boxes, 
leaving the travellers still shut up in 
the carriage, of which they were by 
this time pretty well tired. I was 
not sorry for the reprieve, however: 
being nervous about first impressions, 
and willing to defer mine, I sate 
shyly back, peeping at the candle and 
moonlight picture before me, myself 
unseen. 
“Will you tell—yes or no—is my 
cousin in the coach?’ screamed the 
plump young lady, stamping her 
— black boot, in a momentary 
ull. 

Yes, I was there, sure. 

“ And why the puck don’t you let 
her out, you stupe, you ?” 

“Run down, Giblets, you never 
do nout without driving, you jack- 
ass, and let Cousin tind out. 


You're very welcome to Bartram.” 


This greeting was screamed at an 
amazing pitch, and repeated before 
I had time to drop the window, and 
say “thank you.” “I’da let you out 
myself—there’s a good dog, you 
would na’ bite Cousin” (the paren- 
thesis was to a huge mastiff, who 
thrust himself beside her, y this 
time quite pacified)—“ only I daren’t 
go down the steps, for the governor 
said I shouldn't. 

The venerable person who went by 
the name of Giblets had by this time 
opened the carriage door, and our 
courier, or “ boots,” he looked more 
like the latter functionary, had lower- 
ed the steps, and in greater trepida- 
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tion than I experienced when in after- 
days I was presented to my sovereign, 
I glided down, to offer myself to the 
greeting and inspection of the plain- 
spoken young lady, who stood at the 
“2 of the steps to receive me. 

he welcomed me with a hug and 
a hearty buss, as she called that salu- 
tation, on each cheek, and pulled me 
into the hall, and was evidently glad 
to see me. 

“And you're tired a bit, I war- 
rant ; > who’s the old ’un, who?” 
she asked eagerly, in a stage whis- 
per, which made my ear numb for 
five minutes after. “Oh, oh, the 
maid ! anda precious old ’un—ha, ha, 
ha! But lawk! how grand she is, 
with her black silk cloak and crape, 
and I only in twilled cotton, and rot- 
ten old Coburg for Sundays. Odds! 
it’s a shame; but you'll be tired, you 
will. It’s a smartish pull, they do say 
from Knowl. I knows a spell of it, 
only so far as the ‘Cat and Fiddle,’ 
near the Lunnon-road. Come up, 
will you? Would you like to come 
in first and talk a bit wi’ the gover- 
nor. Father, you know, he’s a bit 
silly, he is, this while.” I found that 
the phrase meant only bodily infir- 
mity. “He took a pain o’ Friday, new- 
ralgie-—something or other he calls it 
aieneaain it is when it takes old 
“ Giblets” there; and he’s sitting in 
the leather drawing-room; or maybe 
you'd like better to come to your bed- 
room first, and have a bit of a scrub 
and a rub, for it is dirty work travel- 
ling, they do say.” 

es; I preferred the preliminary 
scrub and rub. Mary Quince was 
standing behind me; and as my volu- 
ble kinswoman talked on, we had 
each ample time and queen to 
observe the personel of the other; and 
she made no scruple of letting me 
perceive that she was improving the 
opportunity, for she stared me full in 
the face, taking in evidently feature 
after feature; and she felt the mate- 
rial of my mantle pretty carefully 
between her finger and thumb, and 
manually examined my chain and 
trinkets, and picked up my hand as 
she might a glove, to con over my 
rings. 

can’t say, of course, exactly what 
impression I may have produced on 
her. But in my Cousin Milly I saw 
a girl who looked younger than her 
years, plump, but not thick, with 





light hair, lighter than mine, and 
very blue eyes, rather round; healthy; 
on the whole good-looking. She 

an odd ae walk, a toss of 
her head, and a saucy and imperious, 
but rather good-natured and honest 
countenance. She talked loud, with 
a good ringing voice, and a boisterous 
laugh when it came. 

I was behind the fashions, what 
would Cousin Monica have thought 
of her? She was arrayed, as she had 
stated, in black twilled cotton, expres- 
sive of her affliction ; but it was made 
as short in the skirt as that of the 
me of the Bavarian broom girls. 

he had white cotton stockings over 
remarkably stout legs, and a pair of 
black leather boots, with leather but- 
tons, and, for a lady, prodigiously 
thick soles, which reminded me of 
the navvy boots I had so often ad- 
mired in Punch. I must add that 
the hands with which she assisted 
her scrutiny of my dress, were very 
much sunburnt indeed. 

“And what's her name?” she de- 
manded, nodding to Mary Quince, 
who was gazing on her awfully with 
round eyes, as an inland spinster might 
upon a whale beheld for the first time. 

Mary courtesied, and I answered. 

“Mary Quince,” she repeated. 
“You're welcome, Quince. What 
shall I call her? I’ve a name for 
each o’ them. Old Giles there, is 
Giblets. He did not like it first, but 
he auswers meek enough now; and 
Old Lucy Wyat there,” nodding 
toward the old woman, “is Lucia de 
Amour.” A slightly erroneous read- 
ing of Lammermoor, for my cousin 
sometimes made mistakes, and was 
not much versed in the Italian opera. 
“You know it’s a play, and I call 
her Amour for shortness;” and she 
laughed hilariously, and.I could not 
forbear joining; and, winking at me, 
she called aloud, “]’Amour.” 

To which the crone, with a high- 
cauled cap, resembling Mother Hub- 
bard, responded with a courtesy and 
“ Yes *m.”’ 
all the trunks and boxes took 
up »”» 

They were. 

“ Well, we'll come now ; and what 
shall I you, Quince? Let me see.” 

“According to your pleasure, 
Miss,” answered Mary, with dignity, 
and a dry courtesy. 

“Why you're as hoarse as a 
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frog, Quince. We'll call you Quinzy 
for the present. That'll do. Come 
along, Quinzy.” 

So my Cousin Milly took me under 
the arm, and hauled me forward; 
but as we ascended, she let me go, 
leaning back to make inspection of my 
attire from a new point of view. 

“Hallo, cousin,” she cried, giving 
my dress a great smack with her open 
hand. “Whata plague do you want 
of all that woundy bustle: you leave 
it behind, lass, the first bush you 
jump over.” 

I was a good deal astounded. I 
was also very near laughing, for there 
was a sort of importance in her plump 
countenance, and an indescribable 
grotesqueness in the fashion of her 
—— which heightened the out- 
andishness of her talk, in a way 
which I cannot at all describe. 

What palatial wide stairs those 
were which we ascended, with their 
prodigious carved banisters of oak, 
and each huge pillar on the landing- 
place crowned with a shield and 
carved heraldic supporters; florid 
oak panelling covered the walls. 
But of the house I could form no esti- 


mate, for Uncle Silas’s housekeepin 
did not provide light for hall an 
passages, and we were dependent on 
the glimmer of a single candle; but 
there would be quite enough of this 
kind of exploration in the daylight. 


So along dark oak flooring we ad- 
vanced to my room, and I had now 
an opportunity of admiring, at my 
leisure, the lordly proportions of the 
building. Two great windows, with 
dark and tarnished curtains, rose half 
as high again as the windows of 
Knowl; and yet Knowl, in its own 
style, is a fine house. . The door- 
frames, like the window-frames, were 
richly carved; the fireplace was in 
the same massive style, and the man- 
tel-piece projected with a mass of 
very rich saving On the whole I 
was surprised. I had never slept in 
so noble a room before. 

The furniture, I must confess, was 
by no means on a par with the 
architectural pretensions of the apart- 
ment. A French bed, a piece of car- 
pet about three yards square, a small 
table, two chairs, a toilet table—no 
wardrobe—no chest of drawers. The 
furniture painted white, and of the 
light and diminutive kind, was par- 
ticularly ill-adapted to the scale and 
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style of the apartment, one end on 

of which it occupied, and that rad 
8 ly, leaving the rest of the 
chamber in the nakedness of a stately 
desolation. My Cousin Milly ran 
away to report progress to “the Go- 
vernor,” as she termed Uncle Silas. 

“Well, Miss Maud, I never did ex- 
pect to see the like o’ that !” exclaim- 
ed honest Mary Quince. “Did you 
ever see such a young lady? She’s 
no more like one o’ the family than 
I am—Lord bless us! and what's 
she dressed like? Well, well, well !” 
And Mary, with a rueful shake of her 
head, clicked her tongue patheticall 
to the back of her teeth, while 
could not forbear laughing. 

“And such a scrap o’ furniture ! 
Well, well, well!” and the same tick- 
ing of the tongue followed. 

But, in a few minutes, back came 


Cousin Milly, and with a barbarous. 


sort of curiosity, assisted in unpack- 
ing my trunks, and stowing away 
the treasures on which she vented a 
variety of admiring criticisms, in the 
presses which, like cupboards, filled 
recesses in the walls, with great oak 
doors, the keys of which were in 
them. 

As I was making my hurried toilet, 
she entertained me now and then with 
more strictly personal criticisms. 

“Your hair’s a shade darker than 
mine—it’s none the better o’ that 
though—is it? Mine’s said to be the 
right thing. I don’t know—what do 
you say ?” 

I conceded the point with a good 
grace. 

“T wish my hands was as white 
though—you do lick me there; but 
it’s all gloves, and I never could abide 
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’em. I think I'll try though—they 
are woundy white, sure.” 

“T wonder which is the prettiest, 
you or me? J don’t know, /’m sure— 
which do you think ?” 

I laughed outright at this chal- 
lenge, and she blushed a little, and 
for the first time seemed for a mo- 
ment a little shy. 

“Well you ave a half an inch longer 
than me, I think—don’t you ?” 

I was fully two inches taller, so I 
had no difficulty in making the pro- 

d admission. 

“ Well you do look rousing! doesn’t 
she, Quinzy, lass? but your frock 
comes down almost to your heels—it 


And she glanced from mine to hers, 
and made a little kick up with the 
heel of the navvy boot to assist herin 
measuring the comparative distance. 

« Maybe mine’s a thought too 
short?’ she suggested.. “ Who’s 
there? Oh! it’s you, is it?’ she 
cried, as Mother ubbert appeared 
at the door. “Come in L’Amour— 
don’t you know, lass, you’re always 
welcome ?” 

She had come to let us know that 
Uncle Silas would be happy to see 
me, whenever I was ready; and that 
my Cousin Millicent would conduct 
me to the room where he awaited me. 

In an instant all the comic sensa- 
tions awakened by my singular cou- 
sin’s eccentricities vanished, and I 
was startled by a thrill of awe. I 
was about to see in the flesh—faded, 
broken, aged, but still identical, that 
being who had been my vision and my 
— for so many yearsof myshort 

e. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


UNCLE SILAS. 


I TrHovGHT my odd cousin was also 
impressed with a kind of awe, though 


different in degree from mine, for a 
shade overcast her face, and she was 
silent as we walked side by side along 
the gallery, accompanied by the crone 
who carried the candle which lighted 
us to the door of that apartment, 
which I may call Uncle Silas’s pre- 
sence chamber. 

eee to me as we ap- 


“Mind how you-make a noise, the 


Governor’s as sharp as a weasel, and 
nothing vexes him like that.” 

She was herself toppling along on 
tip-toe. We paused at a door near 
the head of the great staircase, and 
L’Amour knocked timidly with her 
rheumatic knuckles. 

A voice, clear and penetrating from 
within, summoned us to enter. The 
old woman opened the door, and the 
next moment I was in the presence 
of Uncle Silas. 

At the far end of a handsome wain- 
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scoted room, near the hearth in which 
a low fire was burning, beside a small 
table on which stood four waxlights, 
in tall silver candlesticks, sat a sin- 
gular-looking old man. 

The dark wainscoting behind him, 
and the vastness of the room, in the 
remoter parts of which the light 
which fell strongly upon his face and 
figure expended itself with hardly any 
effect, exhibited him with the forcible 
and strange relief of a finely painted 
Dutch portrait. For some time I saw 
nothing but him. 

A face like marble, with a fearful 
monumental look and towering fore- 
head, thin delicate features, thin cold 
lips, with, for an old man, singularly 
vivid strange eyes, the meget 
of which rather grew upon me as 
looked; for his eyebrows were still 
black, though his hair descended 
from his temples in long locks of the 
purest silver and fine as silk, nearly 
to his shoulders. 

He rose, tall and slight, a little 
stooped, all in black, with an ample 
black velvet tunic, which was rather 
a gown than a coat, with loose sleeves, 
showing his snowy shirt some way up 
the arm, and a pair of wrist buttons, 
then quite out of fashion, which 
glimmered aristocratically with dia- 
monds. 

I know I can’t convey in words an 
idea of this apparition, drawn as it 
seemed in black and white, venerable, 
bloodless, fiery-eyed, with its singular 
look of power, and an expression so 
bewildering—was it derision, or an- 
guish, or cruelty, or patience ? 

The wild eyes of this strange old 
man were fixed upon me as he rose ; 
an habitual frown which in certain 
lights took the character of a scowl, 
did not relax as he advanced toward 
me with his thin-lipped smile. He 
said something in his clear, gentle, 
but cold voice, the import of which I 
was too: much agitated to catch, and 
he took both my hands in his, wel- 
comed me with a courtly grace which 
belonged to another age, and led me 
affectionately, with many inquiries 
which I only half comprehended, to 
a chair near his own. 

“Tneed not introduce my daughter ; 
she has saved me that mortification. 
You'll find her, I believe, good- 
natured and affectionate ; aw reste, I 
fear a very rustic Miranda, and fitted 
rather for the society of Caliban than 
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Is it not so, 


of a sick, old Prospero. 
Millicent ?” 

~The old man paused sarcastically 
for an answer, with his eye fixed se- 
verely on my odd cousin, who blushed 
and looked uneasily to me for a hint. 

“T don’t know who they be— 
neither one nor t’other.” 

“Very good, my dear,” he replied, 
with a little mocking bow. “ You see, 
my dear Maud, what a Shakesperean 
~~ have got for acousin. It’s plain, 

nowever, she has made acquaintance 
with some of our dramatists, she 
has studied the réle of Miss Hoyden 
so perfectly.” 

t was not a reasonable peculiarity 
of my uncle that he resented, with a 
good deal of playful acrimony, my 
poor cousin’s want of education, for 
which, if he were not to blame, cer- 
tainly neither was she. 

“You see her, poor thing, a result 
of all the combined disadvantages of 
want of refined education, refined 
companionship, and I fear, naturally, 
of refined tastes ; but a sojourn at a 
good French conventual school will 
do wonders, and that I hope to manage 
by-and-by. In the meantime we jest 
at our misfortunes, and love one 
another, I hope, cordially. 

He extended his thin, white hand 
with a chilly smile toward Milly, 
who bounced up, and took it with a 
frightened look ; and he repeated, 
holding her hand rather slightly, I 
thought, “Yes, I hope, very cor- 
dially,” and then turning again to me, 
he put it over the arm of his chair, 
and let it go, as a man might drop 
something he did not want from a 
carriage window. 

Having made this apology for poor 
Milly, who was plainly bewildered, 
he passed on, to her and my relief, to 
other topics, every now and then ex- 
pressing his fears that I was fatigued, 
and his anxiety that I should partake 
of some supper or tea; but these 
solicitudes somehow seemed to escape 
his remembrance almost as soon as 
utfered ; and he maintained the con- 
veyation, which soon degenerated 
into a close, and to me a painful ex- 
amination, respecting my dear father’s 
illness and its symptoms, upon which 
I could give no information, and his 
habits, upon which I could. 

Perhaps he fancied that there 
might be some family predisposition 
to the organic disease, of which his 
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brother died, and that his questions 
were directed rather to the prolonging 
of his own life than to the better un- 
derstanding of my dear father’s death. 

How little was there left to this 
old man to make life desirable, and 
e how keenly, I afterwards found, 

e clung to it. Have we not all of 
us seen those to whom life was not 
only undesirable, but positively pain- 
ful—a mere series of bodily torments, 
yet hold to it with a desperate and 
pitiable tenacity—old children or 
young, it is all the same. 

See how a sleepy child will put off 
the inevitable departure for bed. The 
little creatures eyes blink and stare, 
and it needs constant jogging to pre- 
vent his nodding off into the slumber 
which nature craves. His waking is 
a pain; he is quite worn out, and 
peevish, and stupid, and yet he im- 
ploresa — and deprecates repose, 
and vows he is not sleepy, even to 
the moment when his mother takes 
him in her arms, and carries him, in 
a sweet slumber, to the nursery. So 
it is with us old children of earth 
and the great sleep of death, and na- 
ture our kind mother. Just so re- 
luctantly we part with consciousness, 
the picture is, even to the last, so in- 
teresting ; the bird in the hand, 
though sick and moulting, so ines- 
timably better than all the rustling 
tenants of the bush. We sit up, yawn- 
ing, and blinking, and stupid, the 
whole scene swimming before us, and 
the stories and music humming off 
into the sound of distant winds and 
waters. It is not time yet ; we are 
not fatigued ; we are good for an- 
other hour still, and so protesting 
against bed, we falter and drop into 
the dreamless sleep which nature as- 
signs to fatigue and satiety. 

He then spoke a little eulogy of his 
brother, very polished, and, indeed, 
in a kind of ways eloquent. He pos- 
sessed in a high degree that accom- 
plishment too little cultivated, I 
think, by the present generation, of 
expressing himself with perfect pre- 
cision and fluency. There was, too, 
a good deal of slight illustrative quo- 
tation, and a sprinkling of French 
flowers, over his conversation, which 
gave to it a character at once elegant 
and artificial. It was all easy, light, 
and pointed, and being quite new to 
me, had a wonderful fascination. 

e then told me that Bartram was 
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the temple of liberty, that the health 
of a whole life was founded in a few 
years of youth, air, and exercise, and 
that accomplishments, at least, if not 
education, should wait upon health. 
Therefore while at Bartram I should 
dispose of my time quite as I pleased, 
and the more I plundered the —_— 
and gipsied in the woodlands, the 
better. 

Then he told me what a miserable 
invalid he was, and how the doctors 
interfered with his frugal tastes. A 
glass of beer and a mutton chop—his 
ideal of a dinner—he dared not touch. 
They made him drink light wines, 
which he detested, and live upon those 
artificial abominations, all liking for 
which vanishes with youth. 

There stood on a side-table, in its 
silver coaster, a long-necked Rhenish 
bottle, and beside it a thin pink glass, 
and he quivered his fingersin a peevish 
| toward them. 

ut unless he found himself better 
very soon, he would take his case into 
his own hands, and try the dietary 
to which nature poitited. 

He waved his fingers toward his 
bookcases, and told me his books were 
altogether at my service during my 
stay ; but this promise ended, I must 
confess ey. At last, re- 
marking that I must be fatigued, he 
rose, and kissed me with a solemn 
tenderness, placed his hand upon what 
I now perceived to be a large Bible 
with two broad silk markers, red and 
gold, folded in it—the one, I might 
conjecture, indicating his lace in the 
Old, the other in the New Testament. 
It stood on the small table that sup- 
—_ the waxlights, with a handsome 

ttle of eau-de-Cologne, his gold and 
jewelled pencil-case, and his ch 
repeater, chain, and seals, beside it. 
There certainly were no indications of 
—_ in Uncle Silas’s room ; and 

e said impressively— 

“ Remember that book ; in it your 
father placed his trust, in it he found 
his reward, in it lives my only hope ; 
consult it, my beloved niece, deg? d 
night, as the oracle of life.” 

hen he laid his thin hand on my 
head, and blessed me, and then 
kissed my forehead. 

“No—a!” exclaimed Cousin Milly’s 
lusty voice. I had quite forgotten 
her presence, and looked at her with 
a little start. She was seatedMon a 
very high old-fashioned chair A she 
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had palpably been asleep ; her round 
eyes were blabinnand staring glassily 
at us; and her fat, white legs and 
navvy boots were dangling in the air. 

“Have you as to remark 
about Noah?” inquired her father, 


witha polite inclination andan ironical 


interest. 

“ No-a,” she repeated in the same 
blunt accents ; “1 didn’t snore ; did 
I, cousin? No-a!” 

The old man smiled and shrugged a 
little at me—it was the smile of dis- 


t. 
ar Good night, my dear Maud ;” and 
turning to her, he said, with a peculiar 
gentle sharpness, “‘ Had not you better 
wake, my dear, and try whether your 
cousin would not like some supper ?” 

So he accompanied us to the door, 
outside which we found L’Amour’s 
candle awaiting us. 

“T’m awful afeard on the Governor, 
Iam. Did I snore that time ?”’ 

“ No, dear ; at least, I did not hear 
it,” I said, unable to repress a smile. 

“Well, if I didn’t, I was awful 
near it,” she said, reflectively. 

We found poor Mary Quince dozing 
over the fire ; but we soon had tea 
and other good things, of which Milly 
partook with a wonderful appetite. 

“T was in a woundy qualm about 
it,” said Milly, who by this time was 
quite herself again. ‘“ When he spies 
me a nappin, maybe he don’t catch 
me a prod wi’ his pencil-case over the 
head. Odd! girl, it zs sore !” 

When I contrasted the refined 
and fluent old gentleman whom I had 
just left with this amazing specimen 
of young ladyhood, I grew sceptical 
almost as to the possibility of her 
being his child. 

I was to learn, however, how little 
she had, I won’t say of his society, 
but even of his presence—that she 
had no domestic companion of the 
least pretensions to education—that 
she ran wild about the place—never, 
except in church, somuch as saw a per- 
son of that rank to which she was born 
—and that the little she knew of read- 
ing and ae had been picked up, 
in desultory half-hours, from a person 
who did not care a pin about her man- 
ners or decorum, and perhaps rather 
enjoyed her grotesqueness—and that 
no one who was willing to take the 
least trouble about her was competent 

to mitfke her a particle more refined 
than I saw her ;—the wonder ceased, 
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We don’t know how little is heritable. 
and how much simply training, until 
we encounter some such s © as 
that of my poor Cousin Milly. 

When I lay down in my bed and re- 
viewed the day, it seemed like a month 
of wonders. Uncle Silas was always 
before me ; the voice so silvery for 
an old man—so preternaturally soft ; 
the manners sosweet, soinexpressively 
gentle ; the aspect smiling, suffering, 
spectral. It was no longer a shadow ; 
I had now seen him in the flesh. 
But after all, was he more than a 
shadow tome? When I closed my 
eyes I saw him before me still, in ne- 
cromantic black, ashy with a pallor 
on which I looked with an unearthly 
fear and pain, a face so dazzlingly 
pale, and those hollow, fiery, awful 
eyes! It sometimes seemed as if the 
curtain opened, and I had seen a ghost. 

I had seen him ; but he was still 
anenigma andamarvel. The living 
face did not expound the past, any 
more than the portrait portended the 
future. He was still a mystery and 
a vision ; and thinking of those things 
I fell asleep. 

Mary Quince, who slept in the 
dressing-room, the door of which was 
close to my bed, and lay open to secure 
me against ghosts, called me up; 
and the moment I knew where I was 
I jumped up, and peeped eagerly from 
the window. It commanded the 
avenue and courtyard ; but we were 
many windows removed from that 
over the hall-door, and immediately 
beneath ours lay the two giant lime 
trees, prostrate and uprooted, which 
I had observed as we drove up the 
night before. 

saw more clearly in the bright 
light of morning the signs of neglect 
and almost of dilapidation which had 
struck me as I approached. The 
courtyard was tufted over with grass, 
seldom from year to year crushed by 
the carriage-wheels, or trodden by the 
feet of visiters. This melancholy ver- 
dure thickened where the area was 
more remote from the centre; and 
under the windows, and skirting the 
walls to the left was reinforced by a 
thick we of nettles. The avenue 
was all grass-grown, except in the 
—_ centre, where a narrow track 
still showed the roadway. The hand- 
some carved balustrade of the court- 
yard was discoloured with lichens, 
and in two places gapped and broken ; 
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and the air of decay was heightened 
by the fallen trées, among whose 
sprays and yellow leaves the small 
birds were hopping. 

Before my toilet was completed, in 
marched my Cousin Milly. We were 
to breakfast alone that morning, “and 
so much the better,” she told me. 
Sometimes the Governor ordered her 
to breakfast with him, and “ never 
left off chaffin’ her’ till his newspaper 
came, and “sometimes he said such 
things he made her cry,” and then he 
only “ boshed her more,” and packed 
her away to her room ; but she was 
by chalks nicer than him, talk as he 
might. “Was not she nicer ? was 
not she? was not she?’ Upon this 
point she was so strong and urgent 
that I was obliged to reply by a pro- 
test against awarding the palm of 
elegance between parent and child, 
and declaring I liked her very much, 
which I attested by a kiss. 

“T know right well which on us 
you do think’s the nicest, and no mis- 
take, only you’re afeared of he; and he 
had no business boshin’ me last night 
before you. I knew he was at it, 
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though I couldn’t twig him altoge- 
ther ; but worn’t he a sneak, now, 
worn’t he ?” 

This was a still more awkward 
question ; so I kissed her again, and 
said she must never ask me to say of 
my uncle in his absence anything I 
could not say to his face. 

At which speech she stared at me 
for a while with her mouth open, and 
then treated me to one of her great 
laughs, after which she seemed hap- 

ier, and ually grew into better 
umour with her father. 

Sometimes, when the curate calls, 
he has me up—for he’s as religious as 
six, he is—and they read Bible and 
prays, ho !—don’t they ? You'll have 
that, lass, like me, to go through: ; 
and maybe I don’t hate it ; oh, no!’ 

We breakfasted in a small room, 
almost a closet, off the great parlour, 
which was evidently quite. disused. 
Nothing could be homelier than our 
equipage, or more shabby than the 
furniture of the little apartment. 
Still, somehow, I liked it. It was a 
total change ; but one likes “rough- 
ing it” a little at first. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


THE WINDMILL WOOD. 


I wAD not time to explore this noble 
old house as my curiosity prompted ; 
for Milly was in such a fase to set 
out for the “blackberry dell” that I 
saw little more than just so much as 
I necessarily traversed in making my 
way to and from my room. 

he actual decay of the house had 
been prevented by my dear father ; 
and the roof, windows, masonry, an 
carpentry had all been kept in repair. 
But short of indications of actual ruin, 
there are many manifestations of 
poverty and neglect which impress 
with a feeling of desolation. It was 
plain that not nearly a tithe of this 
great house was inhabited ; long cor- 
ridors and galleries stretched aor in 
dust and silence, and were c by 
others, whose dark arches inspired me 
in the distance with an awful sort 
of sadness. It was plainly one of 
those structures in which you 
might easily lose yourself, and with 
ap eee eee it reminded me of 
that delightful old abbey in Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe’s romance, among whose silent 


calvenen, dim passages, and long 
0 


suites of lordly, but forsaken cham- 
bers, begirt without by the sombre 
forest, the family of La Mote secured 
a gloomy asylum. 

y Cousin Milly and I, however, 
were bent upon an open air ramble, 
and traversing several ges, she 
led me to a door which let us out 
upon a terrace orecreys with weeds, 
and by a broad flight of steps we 
descended to the level of the grounds 
beneath. Then on, over the short 
grass, under the noble trees, we 
walked ; Milly in high good-humour, 
and talking away volubly, in her 
short garments, navvy boots, and a 
battered wide-awake hat, a stout 
waleingisties in her gloveless hand, 
which I found she was expert at 
“‘ shying,” for she killed a rabbit with 
it in the course of our walk. Her 
conversation was quite new to =e, 
and resembled very much what 
would have fancied the holiday recol- 
lections of a stout schoolboy ; and the 
language in which it was sustained 
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was sometimes so outlandish, that I 
was forced to laugh outright—a de- 
monstration which she plainly did 
not like, and which I was once or 
twice afraid would tempt her to 
employ her walking-stick over my 
shoulders. 

But I need not have feared an 
assault, though she might have blown 
me up—F don’t think anything would 
have tempted her to hurt me. Her 
talk was about the great jumps she 
had made—how she “snow-balled 
the chaps” in winter—how she could 
slide twice the length of her stick 
beyond “ Breeches, the cowboy.” 

“ What, the cowboy ?” I asked. 

“ Breeches—ho, ho, ho! the name 
I gave him. Briddles are his name, 
but I call him that; and then, look 
up—do you see them sticks of an old 
crow’s nest up.there?—it’s pretty 
high, isn’t it?—and a good bit of 
a climb under it, without a twig to 
hold by—eh, old boy !” 

It certainly was a dizzy altitude. 

“You would not like to be up 
there, handling them sticks, and no- 
thing but a grip of your legs to pre- 
vent youtumbling. Well, lass, J was 


up there—last spring twel’month— 


and up I'd go now for tuppence, 
only I daren’t since the Governor 
ordered no more climbing. Tom 
Breeches tried, and daren’t go 
beyond that bit of a stump you see 
sticking out there, and that’s child’s 
play. But I done it—slick up, till 
ever old Pegtop beller’d brayvo.” 

“You can’t mean, Milly dear, that 
you actually climbed up that tree 
with people looking on?” 

“T do mean just every inch of all 
that—and where’s the harm?” retort- 
ed Milly, with dignity. “I had as 
stout drawers on as Breeches himself, 
and I always has—they’re the only 
right pee slops I ever has, and they 
are whoppers—six on ’em.” 

With this and similar conversations 
she entertained me. 

The grounds were delightfully wild 
and neglected. But we had now pass- 
ed into a vast park beautifully varied 
with hollows and uplands, and such 
glorious old timber massed and scat- 
tered over its slopes and levels. 
Among those, we got at last into a 
—— dingle ; the gray rocks 
passed from — the ferns and 
wild flowers, and the steps of soft 
sward along its sides were dark in 
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the shadows of silver-stemmed birch, 
russet thorn, and the picturesque 
oak, under which, in the vapor- 
ous night, the earl-king and his 
daughter might wait on their aerial 
horses. 

In the lap of this pleasant dell were 
the finest blackberry bushes, I think, 
I ever saw, bearing fruit quite fabu- 
lous ; and plucking these, and chat- 
ting, we rambled on very pleasantly. 

had first only thought of Milly’s 
absurdities, to which, in description, 
I cannot do justice, simply because so 
many details have, by distance of 
time, escaped my recollection. But 
her ways and her talk were so indes- 
cribably grotesque that she made me 
again and again quiver with sup- 
pressed laughter. 

But there was a pitiable and even 
a melancholy meaning underlying the 
burlesque. 

This creature, with no more educa- 
tion than a dairy-maid, I gradually 
discovered had fine natural aptitudes 
for accomplishment—a very sweet 
voice, and wonderfully delicate ear, 
and a talent for drawing which quite 
threw mine into the shade. It was 
really astonishing. 

Poor Milly, in all her life, had 

never read three books, and hated to 
think of them. One, over which she 
was wont to yawn and sigh, and stare 
fatiguedly for an hour every Sunday, 
by command of the Governor, was 
a stout volume of sermons, of the 
earlier school of George ITI, and a 
drier collection you can’t fancy. I 
don’t think she read anything else. 
But she had, notwithstanding, ten 
times the cleverness of half the circu- 
lating library Misses one meets with. 
Besides all this, I had a long sojourn 
before me at Bartram-Haugh, and I 
had learned from Milly, as I had 
heard before, what a perennial soli- 
tude it was, and I began to be haunted 
with a ludicrous fear of learning Milly’s 
oe dialect, and turning at 
ast into something like her. So I 
resolved to do all I could for her— 
teach her whatever I knew, if she 
would allow me—and gradually, if 
possible, effect some civilizing changes 
in her language, and, as they term it 
at boarding-schools, her demeanour. 

But I must coves at present our 
first day’s ramble in what was called 
Bartram Chase. People can’t go on 
eating blackberries always ; so after 
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awhile we resumed our walk along 
this pretty dell, which ic ex- 
nded into a wooded valley—level 
neath and enclosed by irregular 
meine, . Fovoding as it were, in 
mimic ys and harbours at some 
oints, and running out at others into 
roken promontories, ending in clumps 
of forest trees. 

Just where the glen which we had 
been traversing expanded into this 
broad, but wooded valley, it was 
traversed by a high and close paling, 
which, although it looked decayed, 
was still very strong. 

In this there was a wooden gate, 
rudely but strongly constructed, and 
at the side we were approaching stood 
a girl, who was leaning against the 
post, with one arm resting on the top 
of the gate. 

This girl was neither tall nor short 
—taller than she looked at a distance; 
she had not a slight waist ; sooty 
black was her hair, with a broad 
forehead, perpendicular but low ; she 
had a pair of very fine, dark, lustrous 
eyes, and no other good feature— 
unless I may so call her teeth, which 
were very white and even. Her face 
was rather short, and swarthy as a 
gipsy’s ; observant and sullen too ; 
and she did not move, only eyed us 
negligently from under her dark lashes 
as we drew near. Altogether a not 
unpicturesque figure, with a dusky, red 
petticoat of drugget and tattered 
jacket of bottle green stuff, with short 
sleeves, which showed her brown arms 
from the elbow. 

“That’s Pegtop’s daughter,” said 


ae 
“Who is Pegtop ?” I asked. 

“ He’s the miller—see, yonder it 
be,” and she pointed to a very pretty 
feature in the landscape, a windmill, 
crowning the summit of an abrupt 
hillock which rose suddenly above the 
level of the tree-tops, like an island 
in the centre of the valley. 

“The mill not going to-day, Beauty?” 
bawled Milly. 

“No—a, Beauty ; it baint,” re- 
plied the girl, loweringly, and without 
stirring. 

“And what’s gone wi’ the stile ?” 
demanded Milly, aghast. “It’s tore 
away from the paling.” 

“Well, so it be,” replied the wood 
nymph in the red petticoat, showing 
her fine teeth with a lazy grin. 
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“Who's a bin and done all that ?” 
demanded Milly. 

a m you or me, lass,” said the 
girl. 

“*Twas old Pegtop, your father, 
as did it,” cried Milly, in rising wrath. 

“? Appen it wor,” she replied. 

“ And the gate locked.” 

“ That’s it—the gate’s locked,” she 
repeated, sulkily, with a defiant side- 
glance at Milly. 

“ And where’s Pegtop ?” 

“ At tother side, somewhere ; how 
can I tell where he be ?” she replied. 

“Who's got the key ?” 

“ Here it be, lass,” she answered, 
striking her hand on her pocket. 

“ And how durst you stay us here! 
Unlock it, huzzy, this minute !” 
cried Milly, with a stamp. 

Her answer was a sullen smile. 

“Open the gate this instant!” 
bawled Milly. 

“Well, I won’t.” 

I expected that Milly would have 
flown into a frenzy at this direct 
defiance, but she looked instead 
puzzled and curious—the girl’s unex- 
pected audacity bewildered her. 

“Why, you fool, I could get over 
the paling as soon as look at you, but 
I won’t. What’s come over you? 
Open the gate, I say, or I'll make 


u. 
“Do let heralone, dear,” I entreated, 


fearing a mutual assault. “She has 
been ordered, may be, not to open it. 
Is it so, my good girl ?” 

“Well, thou’rt not the biggest fool 
o’ the two,” she observed, commen- 
datively, “thou’st hit it, lass.” 

“And whoordered you?” exclaimed 


Milly. 
“ Father.” 


“Old Pegtop. Well, that’s summat 
to laugh at, it is—our servant a-shut- 
ting us out of our own grounds.” 

“No servant o’ yourn !” 

“Come, lass, what do you mean ?”’ 

“He be old Silas’s miller, and 
what's that to thee ?” 

With these words the girl made 
a spring on the hasp of the paddock, 
he then an easy vault over the gate. 

“ Can’t you do that, cousin ?” whis- 
pered Milly to me, with an impatient 
nudge. I wish you'd try.” 

“No, dear—come away, Milly,” 
and I began to withdraw. 

“ Lookee, lass, ’twill be an ill 
day’s work for thee when I tell the 
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Governor,” said Milly, addressing the 
girl who stood on a log of timber at 

e other side, regarding us with a 
sullen eer. 

“We'll be over in spite o’ thee,” 
cried Milly. 

“You lie!” answered she. 

“ And why not, yestrap ?” demanded 
my cousin, who was less incensed at 
the affront than I expected. ll this 
time I was urging Milly in vain to 
come away. 

“Yon lass is no wild cat, like thee 
— why,” said the sturdy por- 

Tess 


“Tf I cross, I'll gi’ thee a claw,” 
said Milly. 

“And I'll gi’ thee another,” she 
pearen, wit a vicious wag of the 


“Come, Milly, 7’U/ go if you don’t,” 
I said. 

“ But we must not be beat,” whis- 
pered she, vehemently, catching my 
arm ; “and ye shall get over, and 
gee what I'll gi’ her !” 

“T’ll not get over.” 

“Then I'll break the door, for fe 
shall come through,” exclaimed Milly, 
kicking the stout paling with her 
ponderous boot. 

“Purr it, purr it, purr it!” cried 
the lass in the red petticoat, with a 


grin. 

“Do you know who this lady be?” 
cried Milly, suddenly. 

“‘She’s a prettier lass than thou,” 
answered Beauty. 

“She’s my Cousin Maud—Miss 
Ruthyn of Knowl—and she’s a deal 
richer than the Queen; and the 
Governor’s taking care of her ; and 
he’ll make old Pegtop whop ye.” 

The girl eyed me with a sulk 
listlessness, a little inquisitively, 
thought. 

“ See if he don’t,” threatened Milly. 

“You positively musi come,” I 
said, drawing her away with me. 

“ Well, shall we come in ?” cried 
my trying a last summons. 

“You'll not come in that much,” 
she answered, surlily, measuring an 
infinitesimal distance on her finger 
with her thumb, which she pinc ed 
against it, the gesture ending with a 
snap of defiance, and a smile that 
showed her fine teeth. 

“T’ve a mind to break your teeth 
wi a stone,” shouted Milly. 
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“ Faire away ; I'll shy wi’ ye’s lon 
as ye like, lass ; take heed o’ yerself; 
and Beauty picked up a round stone 
as large as a cricket ball. 

With difficulty I got Milly away 
without an exchange of missiles, and 
much disgusted at my want of zeal 
and eee 

“Well, come along, cousin, I know 
an easy way by the river, where it’s 
low,” answered Milly. “She’s a 
brute—is not she ?” 

As we receded, we saw the girl 
— wending her way toward the 
old thatched cottage, which showed 
its gable from the side of a little 
rugged eminence embowered in 
spreading trees, and dangling and 
twirling from its string on the end of 
her finger the key for which a battle 
had so nearly been fought. 

The stream was low enough to 
make our flank movement round the 
end of the paling next it quite easy, 
and so we pursued our way, and 
Milly’s equanimity returned, and our 
ramble grew very pleasant again. 

Our path lay by the river bank, 
and as we proceeded, the dwarf 
timber was succeeded by nder 
trees, which crowded closer and closer. 
and, at last, the scenery deepened 
into solemn forest, and. a sudden 
sweep in the river revealed the beau- 
tiful ruin of a steep old bridge, with 
the fragments of a gate-house on the 
farther side. 

“Oh, Milly, darling!” I exclaimed, 
“ what a beautiful drawing this would 
make! I should so like to make a 
sketch of it.’’ 

“So it would. Make a picture— 
do /—here’s a stone that’s pure and 
flat to sit upon, and you look wound 
tired. Do make it, and I'll sit by you.” 

“Yes, Milly, I am tired, a little, 
and I will sit down; but we must 
wait for another day to make the- 
picture, for we have neithér pencil 
nor paper. But it is much too pretty 
to be lost, so let us come again to- 
morrow.” 

“To-morrow be-hanged! you'll do 
it to-day ; bury-me-wick, but you shall; 
I'm wearying to see you make a 

icture, and I'll fetch your conun- 
rE out o’ your drawer, for do’t ye 
8. ’ 
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CuiLpiike April, uncertain whether 
to weep or smile, joyous May, superb 
June, sumptuous July, gorgeous Au- 
gust, have passed away, and Septem- 

er, splendid and tranquil, looks down 
upon the lands, whose cereal harvests 
tent the uplands and planes, and in 
whose orchards the fruit drop silently 
and slowly, as though marking the 
mild passing minutes of the month, 
which after the ripening labours of 
those preceding, enjoys a period of 
sunny rest, before the gales of equal- 
ized day and night, rising from the 
south, begin to waft the dark clouds 
from the seas, and whirl the dry foliage 
from the trees—saddened with a fore- 
thought of the winter desolation. In 
September, the calmest month of the 
year in those climates, nature seems 
to enjoy a brief epoch of meditation, 
resting from her toil, before, lulled 
by the wild harmony of the winds, she 
sinks into the hybernal sleep of pre- 
paration for new production, which 
is to last, visited by dreams of rain 
snow, and storm, until the auroreal 
hours of the reoreant year. Warmer 
and stronger then, too, than at any 
other time are the waters of the au- 
tumnal seas, for the Gulf-stream has 
then attained the limit of its fullest 
flow, bathing with the exotic tempe- 
rature it has derived from the golden 
skies of tropic summer, the September 
shores of those islands. Those who 
wish to live in harmony with nature 
should breathe away this month of rest 
—connecting-link between summer 
and winter—in careless meditative 
mood by woodland or shore, drinking 
the sweet sunlight, idling with the sea- 
breezes, and taking no more thought 
of the morrow than the sparrows. 

It was a series of profound reflec- 
tions like the above occurring to our 
highly original mind which induced 
us, one September morning, to throw 
ourselves into a cab and direct the 
driver to attain one of the metropoli- 
tan termini, from which we proposed 
speeding some fifty miles away to a 
point of land where the ocean pre- 
sented itself in connexion with the 
horizon. Arrived, we paid the cab- 
man, who pocketed his cash in silence, 
and mounting the seat, drove away 


with a countenance indicative of a 
resolve to revolutionize the country 
on the subject of fares—an expression 
which lasted until hailing another 
customer with perpendicular fore- 
finger; he instantaneously banged him 
up in the vehicle, and vanished—after 
addressing a few words to a comrade 
in a spirit of larkish hilarity— round 
an adjacent corner. 

Train full, time up, engine linked 
to with a shock, two or three stron 
snorts from its funnel, a giant tug, an 
away we go. Streets, buildings, tall 
chimneys, whirl past. Country ap- 
pears; gardens, fields, gray line of hills 
in distance; buoyant wind scented 
with corn and orchard blowing fra- 
grant through open carriage window; 
stoppages; morning newspaper re- 
ferred to; a short doze, broken ocea- 
sionally by other stoppages ; a glimpse 
of the sea; a run along the coast ; 
thurr, thurr! through a small tunnel ; 
stoppages ; tickets ; on again for a 
few miles, and the engine throbbin 
up great clouds of steam to the saat 
enters the other terminus. We regard 
it as a principle of art that a railway 
trip should be described with the 
rapidity of steam. 


Yes, here is the old Fishing Village 
nooked under the hill, with its har- 
bour of glaring granite, its white com- 
posed-looking lighthouse (which has 
a sort of owl-like character of seeming 
asleep in the day-time), its numerous 
black craft studding the line of the 
posses with tan-coloured sails, 

ent sidelong to the breeze, scudding 
with surfy bows inward from and out- 
ward to the azure breeze-foamed 
offing, terminated skyward by the 
rugged islands in the bay, with their 
slope of pale cornfield, their gray 
headlands and precipices, and line of 
white shore level with the waters ; 
a-south, the long, low coast mellowing 
away amid warm and blue shadows 
into the hazy distance. The straggli 
street of cottages, wind-blown an 
rugged, with sails and brown nets dry- 
ing on the roofs ; smoke and ragged 
children issuing from the doors; 
marine figures in huge boots and 
sou-westers ; some loitering about 





waiting for the tide, some, tired 
with the night’s fishing, lying on 
their faces on the patch of faded 
grassy common, in attitudes as care- 
essly undulatory as though they 
were floating inertly on the sea. Its 
ruined old church overlooking the 
harbour, with silent gray belfry and 
broken lines of weather-worn walls 
and windy casements and buttresses 
overgrown with tangled weed, and its 
old tombs sunken and buried in herb- 

e ; bundles of oars piled in corners 
of theroofless chancel, in whose grassy 
centre a couple of sailors in red shirts 
are mending their nets. Its fantastic- 
looking fish drying on the walls of 
the cottages, with jaws widened out 
in fantastic grins, as though still under 
the influence of some old oceanic joke, 
which even in death they cannot get 
over ; dogs basking indolently in the 
dust ; its geese—some standing asleep 
and heads invisible in their feathers 
—some presenting their bills (as 
though they canemedl every intruder 
in the region as their debtors), and 
its numerous flocks of ducks. At one 
of the doors a flock of these fowl are 
goingthrough the ceremony of bathing 
alternately in a wooden bowl, con- 
taining about half an inch of dirt 
water—for the enjoyment in whic 
they contend. The delight which 
each of them manifests who has at- 
tained a position in this dry lavatory, 
plunging therein with infinite gusto, 
and washing themselves in the ideal 
liquid, could hardly have been greater 
had they an ocean to energize in. 
grave and observant author, we forget 
who, notices the judgment and pru- 
dence displayed by geese, who, when 
swimming under a bridge, invariab] 
duck their heads—no matter how hig 
the arches may be. From a hasty in- 
spection of the habits of this fowl, 
our report—and it is by no means a 
canard—is, that imagination is par 
excellence the duck’s mental character- 
istic, each and all of them displayingit 
in a far greater degree with respect to 
their element than Sancho Panza dis- 
played with respect to his—dinner, in 
the well-known banquet scene where 
the Duke, ‘ordering the covers to be 
removed from the dishes, politely 
insisted on helping his guest to in- 
visible dainties. 

Morning! The gold globe of the 
sun has just topped the line of remote 
mountains stretching in gray slopes, 
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summits, and headlands, into the sop 
south, pencilling the ravines wi 
tender shadow, their crests with fire, 
throwing a long column of glory over 
the water, waa, breaking into innu- 
merable smiles, hails with joy the 
great material god of the vast. A 
cloudless sky domes over the world ; 
beneath, a splendid sphere of sea; a 
perfect serenity reigns in the atmo- 
sphere, whose calm on those high sea 
banks is only broken by the fresh 
wash of the tidal waves along the 
jutting masses of rock beneath, or by 
the scream of the bright-eyed gull as 
it floats on white wings hither and 
thither in the morning light. A few 
dim specks of sails Gamer along 
the line of the misty horizon. Now 
and then a brown lugger is seen scud- 
dingslowly outof the harbour’s mouth 
and wooing the faint land wind with 
languid sails, as it makes its way to 
the fishing-ground in the deep blue 
water. So calm is it, that a mile 
away the sound of the swinging boom, 
—as each of them changes its tack,— 
of the voices of the men,—of the surf 
breaking round its bows,—can be dis- 
tinctly heard. The air breathing 
fragrantly over the masses of purple 
heath and yellow furze wafts with it 
other voices too—those of the girls 
singing at their milking amid the 
quiet kine in the grassy meadow— 
those of the reapers who, waist-deep 
in the golden harvest land, bend to 
their toil, scoring the dry corn—those 
of the men in the adjoining upland 
who are taking up their dried nets, 
miles in length ; for here the processes 
of fishing and agriculture proceed 
side by side. 

Pleasant it is to recline on those 
high sea-banks in prospect of the in- 
finite sunny sky and calm disk of the 
sea, listening to the melodious voice 
of the fresh, clear waters breaking 
through the interstices of the huge 
cliffs and along the pebbly coves. 
While nature’s forms are infinite, her 
sounds are few in number ; every one 
has remarked the similarity between 
the voice of the surges and that of 
the wind swaying through the upper 
branches of the forest. Pleasant to 


watch the light of the rounding sun 
silently bringing out the hues and 
diverse fantastic forms of those gaunt 
reefs and cliffs, around which the sea- 
gulls wheel like phantoms confined 
to some primeval promontory in the 
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uncouth geography of the Edda or 
Rig Vega. Far off the sunshine, 
lighting up the island on the line of 
the horizon with hues like those of 
some oceanic paradise. Pleasant to 
see ever and anon some full-sailed 
ship, statelily floating over the deep 
from the round of the world—south, 
north, and west ; that one, maychance 
from the Arctic Seas, has lately pass- 
ed through many a danger durin 
the foggy nights off Newfoundlan 
where ever and anon the dull haze 
breaking discloses, under the bow, 
some white, deadly iceberg, with its 
overhanging reefs and glittering pin- 
nacles. Yonder another, from the 
biue,sunny Mediterranean or Atlantic, 
surges along, after many days’ mono- 
tonous voyage on the watery desert 
from sunset to sunrise, after many a 
tempest on the midnight waste, when 
but a plank preserved the crew from 
the cold, unknown regions—five or 
six miles deep beneaththem. Thena 
steam-ship, with its sailless masts, 
cleaves its straight path—giant of 
one idea—with an indifferent dis- 
dain of the powers of the elements 
it is shaped to conquer, intent only 
on reaching its destination. What 
tremendous forces man. has become 
possessed of by developing the power 
of one element by another in a 
mechanic apparatus, and what pro- 
gressive wonders will the future wit- 
ness when chance or discovery elicits 
the effect of other combined elements 
of nature. A day may come when 
balloon voyagers may regard those on 
the ships they fly past as one travel- 
ling on a railroad across a country 
now surveys those making their slow 
progress on a coach or canal-boat. 
oon. Lengths of white cloud 
bridge the autumnal sea from horizon 
to horizon ; the sun glows intensely 
on those sandy and Cote hollows 
by the shore, where the swallow skirrs 
lazily and the grasshopper hums his 
song unseen amid the hot furze and 
grasses. Few are abroad in this lonely 
part of the promontory ; the reapers 
are enjoying their rustic dinner, seated 
in the shadow of the sheaves. Now 
and then a figure plods wearily from 
the distant town along the rugged, 
glaring roads, whose very dust seems 
calcined by the heat, and disappears 
from time to time in some cottage, 
through whose open door the clean 
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dresser, with its rows of plates and 
cups, shines out, and whose roof is 
hung with nets and implements of 
agriculture. But who are those ap- 
proaching? A glance is sufficient to 
show they are the new married couple 
who occupy the villa yonder, where, 
illumined y the June de mel, they 
are passing the paradisiacal fortnight, 
absorbed in the reciprocal delights of 
cardiac confidences. The youth, who 
wears a white hat, and is attired in a 
suit of light shooting material, holds 
her parasol, whispering indefinable 
nothings beneath her bonnet. The 
bride, in blue silk dress, and lace edge 
to her petticoat—a little wild, but 
beaming with kindness and joy, laughs 
airily, as they saunter amid the sun- 
shine and shade scattered through 
and from the interlacing branches of 
the green ashes which skirt the road- 
way. And who next? There is a 
locomotive theatre-show in the town 
below, in which tremendous tragedy 
may be witnessed any evening for the 
small sum of one penny ; and here 
comes the primo uomo, in a seedy, 
cutaway green coat, with brass but- 
tons, long black hair, &c. Othello was 
his last night’s réle, and his visage 
still bears traces of the lampblack 
of the character. Taking the pi 

from his jaw, he salutes us cordially, 
but in a hoarse voice, roughened by 
his necessary and habitual practice of 
roaring to the groundlings. And now, 
at a turn of the road leading from 
the sea, a group of young ladies, in 
broad straw hats, with humid, dishe- 
velled hair floating on their shoulders 
—a little thin from the season's bath- 
ing,—approach under their parasols, 
each bearing one of the last three- 
volume novel, with whose tender and 
terrible scenes they are about to 
while the hours till dinner in the first 
tree-shadowed nook they can find. 
Nothing better can we do than follow, 
not them, but their example ; and— 
selecting this pleasant nook on the 
height, where a thin-leaved tree rains 
a sprinkling of shadow, and the wind 
brings the scent of the heath, where 
the faint, sweet smell of falling leaves 
breathesround, and the indolent, azure 
sea rolls at the foot of the cliff, cream- 
ing the sands—pass an hour with our 
travelling companion—volumes of 
cheerful and genial quick-witted 
Frenchmen for the noons, and Pas- 
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cal’s “ Contem ee and 
melancholy, for the m, starred 
nights of September. 
vening. The huge dark cliffs 
begin to throw their shadows over the 
deep green sea. In the west the 
clouded sun, as it sinks, casts an in- 
tense glare along the winding of the 
estuary, stretching inland, which it 
marks with superb lines of fire and 
gray, and dashing the shallows of the 
Tith and crests of the brown wood,— 
whither the long crow lines are push- 
ing silently,—with shifting showers of 
old. Now, just touching the horizon, 
it strikes into dark relief the long 
arches of the remote bridge, which, 
attenuate as A/ Sirat, seems to hang 
over a flood of flame. Flocks of fish- 
ing-boats are tacking inward to the 
harbour, taking the light on the sails 
as they veer this way and that in the 
faint land wind. 

Then the leaden dusk shadowing 
from the lurid north, clouds over the 
inland woods; and a mountainous pile 
of cloud, stretching nobly seaward, 
grows dimmer and dimmer, until it 
mingles its form with the haze of the 
sea, and becomes a vague phantom 
realm of the void; till in the dim 
darkness and silence the mind is left 
but the sense of the infinite sky 
above, the infinite sea beneath. A 
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while, and the moon comes struggling 
through the clearing air, and from the 
azure deeps the innumerable stars 
pierce coldly through. How majestic 
is the panorama of the sky, from 
cheerful morn until the sun vanishes 
in gloomy and glorious cloud, and 
darkness discloses its vision of the 
universes of eternity! a vision, whose 
first effect contemplated in relation 
to the atom of substance in which 
we sail through space, is well-nigh to 
annihilate the spiritual glory of man. 
The awe, however, pervading the soul, 
whenregarding the silences and splen- 
dours of the starry vast, vanishes, 
when it is regarded as an endless do- 
main of splendid worlds, with the 
seas, mountains, woods—of -—- 
skied universes rolling harmoniously 
through space, filled with thinking 
and loving spirits, as it thus opens 
an infinite prospect, beautiful and 
sublime, for the soul destined to visit 
the innumerably-varied creations of 
Deity in an everlasting pilgrimage,— 
gifted the while with ever-recurring 
forces and faculties through which to 
drink the new fresh life of eternity. 

But lest we should voyage too far 
into the elemental Jatitudes, let us 
conclude our experience of this—our 
first September day by the sea. 


GLIMPSES OF CELTIC AND ANGLO-SAXON LITERATURE. 


Ir there be much in the literature of 
the day which is calculated to make 
thinking people wish that Miss B., or 
Mr. C., or Mons. D., had never mas- 
tered the mystery of writing, there 
is still more to make them exclaim, 
“Blessed be the man that first in- 
vented letters, whether Hermes, or 
Cadmus, or Feniusa Farsa, the father 
of Celtic learning!” There are few 
under the influence of the manid 
LEGENDI, who remain satisfied with 
a knowledge of the history of their 
national literature for the last cen- 
tury or two. They resemble enthu- 
siastic explorers, who while enjoying 
the sweet and wild scenery that envi- 
rons the banks of a mountain stream, 
feel a strong impulse to ascend its 
course till they discover the spring 
from which it issues. Having as- 
cended from Scott to Shakespeare, 


they discover Chaucer on a distant 
eminence ; and forthwith experience 
a longing to discover something of 
the elevations beyond him, before 
they arrive at the arid, wintry, and 
obscure region where further research 
is hopelessly barred. 

Several writers, among whom 
Henry Ellis, Dr. Trench, Mr. Craik, 
and the Messrs. Chambers, deserve 
honourable mention, have bestowed 
talents, time, and care, on the worthy 
object of tracing the progress of let- 
ters in Great Britain from the earliest 
times. The late Mr. O’Curry and 
Mr. O’Donovan have done much in 
the same direction for the literature 
of Ancient Ireland, and would have 
completed the laudable design as per- 
fectly, perhaps, as it could be accom- 
wee in our days if their lives had 

n prolonged. 
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_ What has hitherto been done par- 
tially or in abstract for the literature 
of Great Britain, seems in a fair way 
to be now effected in a complete and 
masterly fashion by a gentleman 
thoroughly qualified for the task 
by his sin zeal, ability,* and 
learning. 

That portion of his work already 
ublished embraces a view of the old 
glish, commonly called the Anglo- 
Saxon, spoken Me the days of 
Hengist and Horsa till considerably 
later than the Conquest, and its gra- 
dual modification, till it assumed the 
form with which we are familiar in 
Chaucer’s poems. Notice is also 
taken of the prevalence of Gaelic in 
portions of the island, until the people 
speaking it were dislodged by the 
Grit All our old English literary 
relics are carefully noted by Mr. 
Morley, and as much told of the 
writers as can now be ascertained. 
Welsh literature dates from the sixth 
century, when Arthur was warring in 
the south, and Urien inf the north, 
against King Ida and his Saxons; 
and when their patriotic exploits 
were sung by Llywarch Hen, Aneurin, 
and Taliessin. There was afterwards 
no cordial intercourse, social, politic, 
or literary, between the Cymri and 
their eastern English neighbours. 
Mr. Morley agrees in the view 
of the Irish chroniclers, viz., that 
the Gaelic Celts approached Ire- 
land from the direction of Spain, 
and that they afterwards made set- 
tlements in Britain. The Cymric 
Celts crossed from Gaul and its 
neighbourhood, and succeeded in dis- 
lodging the others from the western 
— of the island, especially North 
ales. The Cymri being in turn 
pushed westward by the Belge, occu- 
ied the coast from Strath Cluyd to 
rmwall. Lancashire being wrested 
from them about 670, they were 
thenceforth divided into a southern 
and a northern people. So from the 
Clyde to the Severn they listened to 
the wild legends of Arthur and his 
knights ; while in the English court 
and in the baronial castles, kings and 
nobles were entertained with the 
lays of the Norman trouveres, and 
the more humble English assemblies 


See 
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contented themselves with the ballads 
and romances in the tongue that pre- 
vailed in Friesland and its northern 
borders in the days of Vortigern. 
The Arthurian legends became known 
to the lettered Anglo-Normans in this 
wise, about the middle of the 
twelfth century. 

A colony of the Cyniri had settled 
in Armorica (now Brittany) about the 
year 383, and from that epoch even 
to our days they have jealously pre- 
served their old language, their old 
lays, and their old music. A monk 
of Oxford, Walter Calenius by name, 
being in that country in 1125, dis- 
covered a manuscript—Brut y Bren- 
hined (Legend or History of the 
Kings), and brought it with him to 
Oxford, where, coming under the 
eyes of Geoffrey, the learned clerk of 
Monmouth, it was translated by him 
into Latin. The history began with 
the wanderings of Brutus, great 
vrandson of Eneas, from whom the 

umbrian Britons boast their descent, 
and in the noble line sprung from 
him was found Arthur, tne of the 
southern Cymri. 

In the year 1155, Richard Wace, 
a native of Jersey, rendered this 
Latin romance, miscalled a history, 
into Norman French, dedicating it to 
Eleanor, wife of Henry II. About 
half a century later, Layamon, a 
country priest, living in Worcester- 
shire, composed his rut, from 
Wace’s version. Geoffrey, Wace, and 
Layamon, each -took considerable 
liberties with his text, romantic ad- 
ditions and interpolations being made 
with perfect unconcern. This is good 
Layamon’s interpretation of the di- 
rections of Lucian (if he had read 
that witty Greek), as to “ how history 
ought to be written.” 

rthur, wounded to death, thus 
speaks :-— 


‘<7 will fare to Avalun, to the fairest of 
all maidens, to Argante the Queen, an elf 
most fair; and she shall make my wounds 
all sound,—make me all whole with healing 
draughts. And afterwards I will come 
again to my kingdom, and dwell with the 
Britons with mickle joy.’ Even with the 
words, there approached from the sea a 
little short boat, and two women therein, 
wondrously formed, and they took Arthur 
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anon, and bare him quickly, and laid him 
softly down and forth they gan depart. 
Then was it accomplished, that Merlin 
whilom said, that mickle care should come 
of Arthur's departure. The Britons believe 
yet that he is alive and dwelleth in Avalun 
with the fairest of all elves, and the Britons 
ever expect when Arthur shall return.” 


A specimen of the English used 
125 years before the birth of Chaucer 
is subjoined ; it is the original of the 
beginning of the extract :— 

* And ich wulle varan to Avalun, 
To vairest alre maidene, 
To Argante there quene, 
Alven swithe sceone.” 


These versions of the Armorican 
original, Latin, Norman, French, and 
Anglo-Saxon, gave such delight to 
king, noble, and franklin, that they 
put the trouveres’ lays out of fashion, 
and gave rise to the romances of 
Tristrem and Fair Izoud, Lancelot, 
and Guenevere, the Quest of the San- 
graal, and all the other round-table 
stories which will probably not be 
suffered to die, out of print at least, 
till the British isles are submerged, 
and the American people slain by 
each other’s hands even to a man. 

One consideration should prevent 
sceptical writers of later days from 
asserting the non-existence of the old 
mythic heroes; and treating with 
contempt the bardic histories. We 
should at this day know scarcely 
anything of an times in these 
islands, were it not for the labours of 
these maligned bards, who being de- 
pendents on kings or chiefs, related 
the exploits of their patrons in verse, 
to be the more easily remembered, 
when writing materials were slips of 
beech-wood, or square staves, and the 
upright letters slowly and laboriously 
incised with knives or daggers. The 
bard relating contemporaneous events 
told no more lies than were absolutely 
necessary for the glorifidation of the 
living hero. It was only when he re- 
peated the rhymed chronicle of a 
predecessor that he invested the nar- 
rative with supernatural circum- 
stances the better to secure the atten- 
tion of his auditors. Taliessin and 
Llywarch Hen, while occupied with 
the praises of King Urien and his son 
Owen, then vigorously fighting against 
the Saxons in the north of England, 
mentions Arthur as doing his duty in 
the south, 
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The date of the manuscript brought 
from Brittany to Oxford has not been 
ascertained ; but in the collection at- 
tributed to Nennius, written probably 
in the ninth century, mention is 
also made of Arthur. 

The three brave old bards—one of 
whom, Llywarch, was a chief as well 
as a poet—were fated to chant the 
defeat of their brave people by the 
intrepid strangers. In the poem of 
Gododyn, by Aneurin, are related the 
terrible carnage at Cattraek, in York- 
shire, and the fate of three hundred 
and sixty chiefs of the Cymri who all 
perished there. The lines that follow 
are from a lament by Llywarch over 
the ravaged home of a brother chief, 
of Pengwern (Shrewsbury), who had 
given him refuge after being driven 
from his northern territory. Irish 
scholars will be sttuck by its curious 
resemblance to the Gaelic style of 
composition. 


“ The hall of Cyndyllan is gloomy this night, 

Without firg, without bed. 

I must weep a while, and then be silent. 

The hall of Cyndyllan—gloomy seems its 
roof, 

Without fire, without songs. 

Tears afflict the cheeks. 

The hall of Cyndyllan pierces me to see 
it— 

Roofless, fireless ! 

My overflowing tears gush out. 

The hall of Cyndyllan is the seat of chill 
grief this night,— 

Without the men, without the women. 

Thehall of Cyndyllan—gloomy is its roof, 

Since the Lloegrians have destroyed Cyn- 
dyllan and Elvan of Powis.” 


Compared with the Gaelic and 
Cymric literary remains before the 
eleventh century,- the Anglo-Saxon 
relics are decidedly few. Gildas, who 
is recorded as a Briton of the sixth 
century, and a native of Strathcluyd, 
may perhaps be allowed to rank as an 
Anglo-Saxon scribe. His vitupera- 
tion Neg _the Cain See and 
people, is not such as a contem 
and countryman of Aneurin ma Talt. 
essin would have-uttered. He iscon- 
jectured to have been an Anglo-Saxon 
cleric of the seventh century. Vene- 
rable Bede produced his “ Ecclesiasti- 
cal History” and Scripture Comment- 
aries in the early part of the eighth 
century. Caedmon, or the poet who 
bears that name, his “Summary of 
Scripture History, in Anglo-Saxon 
Verse,” in the seventh. e great 
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Alfred found time amid the cares 
of government, to translate ‘“ Boé- 
thius’s Consolations of Philosophy,” 
“ Orosius’s General History,” and 
also to compose a Geography of 
Europe. The translation of Bede’s 
“ Ecclesiastical History” is also ac- 
credited to him, and it is certain 
that he translated the “Care of 
the Soul,” written by Pope Gregory 
the Great. The Saxon Chronicle, 
which was continued till the end of 
the reign of Stephen is believed to 
have been commenced by him and 
his councillor, Plegmund. The me- 
trical legend of Beowulf, supposed to 
have been written in the eighth cen- 
tury, is the only early production of 
its class in the Anglo-Saxon tongue 
which has escaped the many risks to 
which manuscript literature is ex- 
posed. It is a most valuable relic of 
the early poetic romance. Hrothgar’s 
hospitable hall, with its row of fires, 


passing down the centre through its 
entire length, with tables on each 
side, and its two aisles where, on rude 
couches, the guests reposed after their 
evening’s revelry, was infested by a 
terrible marsh-demon who, night 


after night, carried some guest or 
guests away, and ate them. The 
poor chief and his lady were in- 
consolable, when the Gothic hero, 
Beowulf, presented himself, and after 
a terrible struggle destroyed the 
fiend. The mother of this monster, 
dwelling under a lake, came next 
night, and carried off Aischere, a dear 
friend of Hrothgar, but it was her 
last evil deed. Beowulf followed her 
even to her dwelling under water, 
and put her to death. The following 
lines, presenting a literal translation 
and something of the tical con 
struction of the original, are worthy 
of being presented. Beowulf is 
approaching the haunt of the de- 
stroyer :— 
“ Water stood under it, 

Ghastly with gore; 

It was grief for all Danes, 

A sight of sorrow 

For the Scylding’s friends, 

A horror for heroes, 

When the head of Aschere 

Was found by the steep flood 

Floated ashore.” 


The reader will see in this specimen 
the principle of alliteration applied ; 
two initial letters in the first line o 


every couplet, corresponded to by 
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one in the second, as instanced in 
the words—ghastly, gore, grief ;— 
sight, sorrow, Scyldings ;—horror, 
heroes, head ;—found, flood, floated. 

If Mr. Morley sets high value on 
the Anglo-Saxon portion of our old 
literature, he does full justice to 
what the Gaelic and Cymric poets 
did in their generation, and willingly 
acknowledges the higher antiquity of 
the literary treasures left by the 
bards of Ireland. On this subject 
we prefer a quotation to any assertion 
of our own. 


“The story of our literature,” says Mr. 

Morley, “begins with the Gael; for there is 
preserved in Ireland a great mass of an- 
cient copies of more ancient writings, that 
reproduce most curious and interesting 
traces of historic tale and song in the re- 
motest epoch of our common history. 
The distinction of existing dialects does not 
affect the story of the ancient common lite- 
rature of the Irish and Scots. They were 
Gaels who coming most probably from 
Spain, landed in Ireland and upon the 
western coasts of England and Scotland. 
Most of the Scotch Gaels are said to have 
passed over from Ireland before the third 
century. (The main body passed over under 
Donald and Fergus, in 498). The old 
poems and traditions show that there was 
continual communication, flux and reflux, 
between the Gaelic chiefs in Ireland and 
the chiefs of Alban, the Scotch mainland. 
In Ireland, where there was a court that 
represented the best strength of Gaelic 
civilization, we should expect to find, as we 
do, the great mass of remaining Gaelic re- 
cords. Let us, however, avoid provincial- 
ism, and simply regard as one race, irre- 
spective of obscure varieties of tribe, the 
entire body of the ancient Gaedhil. 

“The first writing in this country of 
which there is record was by the Oghuim 
characters, still to be seen on stone monu- 
ments and in some ancient books. These 
letters were cut on the staves or wands of 
the poet. A copy of an ancient poem (the 
Tain Bo Chuailgne), in a manuscript, itself 
850 years old, speaks more than once of an 
Oghuim cut in hoops or wands, and placed 
in the path of Queen Maev and her army. 

- . + In the ancient Brehon laws a 
decree prescribing the sort of weapon per- 
sons of each rank might carry for their de- 
fence against dogs, &c., in their usual walks, 
allows a slender lath or graceful crook to a 
priest, but assigns to a poet his tablet staff, 
according to the privileges of his order. 
Poetry was then really a staff to lean upon, 
and an irate bard might literally break a 
critic's head with a quatrain.” 


In one of the old poems contained 
in the Book of Leinster (now in 





Trinity College, Dublin), and known 
by the context there to have been 
written by a daughter of King Cor- 
mac in the third century, allusion is 
made to the unfortunate lovers, Bailé 
and Aillinn. Flann MacLonan, the 
poet already mentioned, who died, 
918, and Cormac, Bishop of Cashel, 
who was slain in 903, also mention 
the same story, an outline of which 
follows. We give it in proof of the 
use of Ogham characters in poems and 
tales by the Pagans and early Chris- 
tians. 

Prince Bailé set out from his for- 
tress of Emania (in the vicinity of 

h), to hold a meeting with his 
true love, Aillinn Gongever of the 
King of Leinster), at Ros na Righ 
King’s Plain), on the Boyne. At 

undalk he was accosted by a man 
~of forbidding aspect, who told him 
that his darling was dead. The mis- 
led and hapless youth at once died of 
grief, and they interred him on the 
sea-shore, and a yew-tree sprung from 
his grave. The same cruel trick was 
played on the innocent and loving 
princess, and her death immediately 
ensued. From her grave sprung an 
apple tree, which came to maturity 
in seven years. At this time the fileas 
of Ulster cut down the yew tree, 
squared it, and wrote on its four sides 
the “visions, and the espousals, and 
théloves, and the courtships of Ulster.” 
The same idea came into the minds of 
the Leinster poets, and they also con- 
verted the apple tree into a Taball 
Filidh (poet’s tablet), and wrote on 
it the visions, &c., of Leinster. 

Now, it happened that the poets of 
North and South assembled at Sam- 
huin (end of summer, November 1), 
in the royal fortress of Tara, then held 
by Art, son of Conn of the Hundred 
Battles (grandfather of the authoress). 
It was in the year 166 of the Christian 
era. Every poet, as was customary, 

ted his staff of knowledge. it 

ppened that the yew and apple 
tree staves were placed in Art’s hands 
at the same time, and in a moment 
they flew together, and were so firmly 
united that they could not be sepa- 
rated. The tragic story being told to 
the monarch, he placed the relic in 
his come, where it was zealously 
till Dunplaing, son of the 

ing of Leinster, bu the palace. 
ow, admitting that the Princess 
Ailvé, who lived in the third century, 
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wrote this tale—and sound judicious 
scholars are persuaded she did—it 
establishes beyond a doubt that our 
Pagan ancestors were a lettered peo- 
ple, and that the characters, Ogham 
or other, served higher purposes than 
mere inscriptions. An ancient tale in 
the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, 
numbered H 2, 16, and another inthe 
Book of Leinster, of the respective 
eras A.D. 100 and A.D. 400, rest the 
principal points in their plots upon 
Ogham inscriptions. 

In the oldest copies we possess of 
the more ancient works, mention is 
made of manuscriptsthen extant which 
are no longer inexistence. . . .. 
One of these is the Cuilmenn or Book 
of Skins, mentioned in this wise in 
the Book of Leinster, a manuscript of 
the middle of twelfth century. Sen- 
chan, chief bard of Erinn, circa 600, 
collected the junior members of the 
profession, and asked whether any of 
them could repeat the story of the 
Cattle Raid of Cuailgne. Getting an 
unsatisfactory answer, he requested 
some one of them to go to Letha (La- 
tium, Italy), to recover the story which 
a sage had taken thither, after the 
Cuilmenn had been carried away. 

Another lost book was the Psalter 
of Tara, supposed to have been written 
by King Cormac, in the third century. 
O’Lochain, who died, 1024, mentions 
it as extant in one of his poems, pre- 
served in the Dinnsenchas, a topo- 
graphical tract, bound up in the Book 
of Ballymote, which dates 1391. The 
Cin Droma Snechta(the Vellum Book 
of the Snowy Hill), a record of things 
that passed in Ireland from the ear- 
liest times, and written before the 
coming of Saint Patrick, is mentioned 
in the Book of Ballymote and in the 
Leabhar na h-Uidhre (Book of the 
Dun Cow), of which we have a tran- 
script older than 1106 in the Royal 
Irish Academy. The learned Geoffrey 
Keating, who wrote his History of 
Ireland in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century, quotes it, and an ex- 
tract is made from it into the Book 
of Leinster, which was compiled or 
transcribed by Finn MacGorman 
(Bishop of Kildare), in the first half 
of the twelfth century, for the tutor 
of Dermod MacMurroch, 

The Senchas Mor, or great body of 
laws, were, according to the Annals of 

Ister, whose compiler, Cathal Mac- 
Guire, died in 1498, digested and 
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establish aha Heirs Peiciek, Lon haire 
(pr. Laeré), King of Erinn, and Ros, 
Chief Filea (poet), 439. The laws in 
force during the pagan times were 
examined, and those inconsistent with 
the spirit of Christianity, either abo- 
lished or amended. Careful tran- 
scripts of this collection are extant, 
made from the end of the thirteenth 
to the close of the sixteenth century. 
Irish archeologists are not unanimous 
in their opinion of the recension men- 
tioned, but all are agreed as to the 
great antiquity of the collection. _ 
With regard to the age of the his- 
toric tale about to be presently intro- 
duced, this remark is made in Mr. 
O’Curry’s valuable work on the ma- 
terials for Irish history :—‘‘The anti- 
quity of this tract in its present form 
canscarcely be under fourteen hundred 
years. I believe there is not in all 
feoces a tract of equal historic value 
yet lying in MS., considering its un- 
doubted antiquity and authenticity.” 
We will not give this piece in detail, 
as it is somewhat long anddry. The 
Tuatha de Danaan (Danaan people) 
originally of Ireland, returned from a 
long sojourn in the Isles of Denmark 
and South of Sweden, and stealthily 
marching southwards from some har- 
bour in the north, fortified themselves 
in the county of Leitrim. Eochaidh 
(pr. Achy, chevalier), the Firbolg King 
of Ireland, sent a brave warrior, name 
Sreng, toreconnoitre these new people, 
and he was met by Breas, one of the 
other party. The two champions 
were slau to find that they spoke 
dialects of the same language. Terms 
of peace were proposed, but not agreed 
on, and the two races met in bloody 
fight on the plain of Magh Tuirridh 
(field of pillars), near Cong. After 
four days of hard fighting, Sreng, the 
Firbolg chief, found he had only 300 
men left, so he proposed to the Da- 
naan king to let the dispute be de- 
cided by a pitched battle, himself and 
his 300 against the same number of 
Danaans. The invading chief was 
politic as well as brave, and offered 
instead a grant of whatever province 
the Firbolgs might select. “Hell or 
Connaught” was not a popular cry of 
the time. They selected that pro- 
vince; and not improbably some of 
the poor wayworn harvest-men that 
visit the Sassenach yearly for an ex- 
change of good offices, may be descend- 


ants in a right line of one of Sreng’s 
stout these handed. 

We have said that Ailve’s father, 
King Cormac, was believed to have 
composed the Psalter of Tara. He 
undoubtedly composed “ Instructions 
for a young Prince,” and improved 
the laws which he found in foree. He 
exhibited sound sense and acuteness 
even when a stripling. Conn had 
usurped the throne to which he was 
heir, and he happened to be at the 
Court one day in disguise while biding 
his time. King Conn was noted for 
settling disputes among the meanest 
of his people, and on this day he was - 
so employed. The sheep of a poor 
widow had broken into the Queen’s 
park, andspenta few hours there graz- 
ing to their entire content. The royal 
steward impounded the intruders, 
and brought the case before the Kin 
for his decision. He pronoun 
sentence of confiscation of her sheep 
on the poor widow, and the proper 
officer was leaving the hall to put it 
into execution, when Cormac cried— 
“ That’s an unjust decision. Theshee 
merely took the covering of the par 
for their own use : let the mistress of 
the park get the covering of the 
sheep, that is, the wool, for the 
damage.” “It is a king’s son,” said 
Conn, “that has given that opinion. 
It is Cormac, son of Art. Seize him !” 
But the audience were preparing for 
a revolt, and contrived to hide the 
young prince and effect his escape. 

This is the equipment and appear- 
ance of Cormac as described m the 
Book of Ballymote, from an ancient 
manuscript not known to be now in 
existence :— 


“The manner in which great fairs and 
assemblies were attended by the men of 
Erinn at this time was:—Each king wore 
his kingly robe upon him, and his golden 
helmet on his head, for they never put their 
kingly diadems on but in the field of bat- 
tle only, 

“ Magnificently did Cormac come to this 
great assembly, for no man his equal in 
beauty had preceded him. Splendid in- 
deed was Cormac’s appearance in that as- 
sembly. His hair was slightly curled, and 
of golden colour; a scarlet shield with en- 
graved devices; and golden hooks, and 
clasps of silver; a wide-folding, purple cloak 
on him, with a gem-set gold brooch over 
his breast ; a gold torque round his neck ; 
a white-collared shirt embroidered with gold 
upon him;a girdle with golden buckles, 
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and studded with precious stones, around 
him; two golden, network sandals with 
golden buckles upon him ; two spears with 
golden sockets, and many red bronze rivets 
in his hand; while he stood in the full glow 
of beauty without defect or blemish. You 
would think it was a shower of pearls that 
were set in his mouth ; his lips were rubies; 
his symmetrical body was as white as snow; 
his cheek was like the mountain-ash berry ; 
his eyes were like the sloe; his brows and 
eye-lashes were like the sheen of a blue-black 
lance.” 


The dark-haired Celtic story-tellers 
of old times seem to have valued 
olden hair as much as ever did the 
man ladies of the days of the 
Empire. Was it an oversight on the 
part of our authorities to give the hero 
golden hair, and dark eyes, and dark 
eyebrows, or was Cormac a rare ex- 
ception among Celtic kings and 
chiefs ? 

Though many of the Ossianic 
stories may be judged from their 
structure and spirit to be very ancient, 
there are only a few found in manu- 
scripts so old as the twelfth century. 
These may be consulted in the Book 
of Leinster, the Book of Leacain, 
and the Book of Lismore. Six are 
attributed to Finn himself. In the 
first he relates the exploits of Goll 
Mac Morna the great chief of the 
Connaught Fenians, who had killed 
his (Finn’s) father in the battle of 
Cnucha (Castle Knoc) near Dublin, 
but afterwards became one of his 
mostserviceableallies. Another poem 
imputed to him is descriptive of Ros 
Broce (Badgers Wood), where now 
stand the ruins of St. Moling’s church 
and his cemetery, on the Barrow, a 
few miles below Graig. Another 
poem is connected with the first im- 

ition of the great cattle tribute of 

inster, the 


BOROIHME LAIGHEAN. 


Achy Anchean, King of Leinster, 
paid a visit to the Ard-Righ at Tara, 
wooed and won his fair daughter, 
Dairine,* and took her home to his 
fortress at Naas. After some time 
he presented himself again, apprized 
his royal father-in-law of the death 
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of his beloved wife, and shed a few 
such tears as are imputed to crocodiles 
by their calumniators. Making some 
stay in the palace, to turn away (as 
he said) his mind from his heavy 
sorrow, he began to use some sweet 
talk to his sister-in-law, the fair 
Princess Fithir. After a seemly delay 
she was also bestowed on him, and 
conducted home. Fancy her surprise 
and horror on entering the great hall 
of the dun, when she found herself 
in the arms of the loving and betrayed 
Dairiné. Before time could be found 
for reproaches or explanations, she 
fell dead on the rushes that carpeted 
the stone floor, and ere the sun set 
that day, the dead body of her sister 
was stretched by her side, and 
the wicked husband suffering the 
agonies of remorse and apprehension. 
When their father heard of this cruel 
treason, he invaded Leinster, punished 
the wicked Achy, and inflicted a heavy 
annual tribute of cattle on the 
province. After several years this tax 
was remitted, until the time of the 
great Brian, who reimposed it to 
punish the king of the province 
for comforting and aiding the Danes. 

The Finn of history was slain by 
treachery on the bank of the Boyne, 
A.D. 283, a few years before the fatal 
fight of Gavra (now Garristown, near 
Ashbourne). 

Two poems, attributed to Oisin 
(little fawn), son of Finn, are found 
in the same book of Leinster. One 
records the battle just mentioned, in 
which his noble son Osgur was slain 
by Cairbre, son of Cormac, and in 
which he describes that prince fight- 
ing on horseback. This being almost 
the only instance of a Gaelic champion 
combatting otherwise than on foot, 
or from his low-bodied chariot, much 
stress need not be laid on the circum- 
stance. 

The other poem alludes to a great 
fair held on the plain of the Liffey 
(gu. Curragh of Kildare), and relates 
how he and his father and Caeilthe, 
his cousin, were once present at a 
om race held before the nobles of 

unster, how Finn obtained an 
enchanted black steed, and bow they 
were enticed into a druidic dun, 


* The reader will observe that the final vowels in Irish, as in Latin, Greek, German, 
and Italian, are always pronounced, 
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where they endured trials and terrors 
for a long night.* 

Fergus, brother to Oisin, was 
another poet. The only one of his 
poems that can be classed with the 
above is found in the Books of Leacain 
and Ballymote, into which it was 
copied, as well as some, already men- 
tioned, from the Dinnsenchas, a topo- 
graphical work compiled at Tara in 
550. Fergus’s poem relates how Oisin 
and some of his followers were in- 
veigled into the cavern in Kerry, 
from which issues the River Feale. 
The Sighe ladies detained them there, 
against their will, for a year, during 
which time Oisin frequently cut chips 
from his spear-shaft, and flung them 
intothestream. His father, wandering 
in search of him from place to place, 
at last observed one of these chips 
floating down stream, outside the 
cave, and guessing at once how mat- 
ters stood, he explored the recess, and 
rescued his son. The poem opens 
with this line— 


“The well of Seangarmain, with all its 
beauty.” 


The last of these undoubtedly 
ancient lays, attributed to the Fenian 
oets, was composed by Caeilthe Mac- 
nain, cousin to Finn, and famed 
for fleetness of foot. This lay was 
also copied from the Dinnsenchas into 
the Books of Ballymote and Leacain. 
It told how a beautiful lady, instead 
of being united to her lover, was 
drowsal near the bay of Clonakilty 
(Clochna Coillte). he strand and 
the waves that wash it have ever 
since been called Zonn Cliodhna 
(wave of Cliona), from the name of 
the hapless lady. In an article on 
fairy mythology in the UNIVERSITY 
for June last, a different origin is given 
for the name. 

Next in importance to these ancient 
poems is a collection, in prose and 
verse, called the “ Agallamh na Sean- 
orach” (Dialogues of the Sages), pre- 
served in the Book of Lismore—a 
MS. of the year 1400. Oisin and 
Caeilthe, the only surviving chiefs 
after the final strife at Gavra, wander 
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to and fro, and at last meet with St. 
Patrick.t He endeavours to convert 
them to Christianity, and meantime 
shows them all the kindness in his 
power. They accompany him in his 
Journeys, and give him an account of 
what took oe in ancient times in 
any remarkable locality they come 
to. So, amid a mass of fiction, some 
curious lights are thrown upon topo- 
graphy and history. 

As they were sitting on the hill of 
Ard Patrick, in the county of Limerick, 
one day, Caeilthe informed the Saint 
that as Finn was sitting on the hill 
before him one day, he saw, coming 
towards him, one of his favourite 
warriors, Cael (pr. Keeal), who, accost- 
ing him, brought him to the house of 
the beautiful and coquettish Crede, 
daughter of the King of Munster. 
This house was resplendent in walls, 
roof, doors, and furniture —presents 
from her admirers, and she had 

romised her hand to whoever cele- 
rated it in a poem worthy of its 
magnificence. Cael had been with 
his nurse Muirin at the enchanted 
Brugh on the Boyne, and was now 
provided with his poem to win the 
capricious lady. Here are a few lines 
of this composition— 


“THE HOUSE OF CREDE. 


‘“* Happy the house in which she is 
Between Druids and musical performers. 
It would be happy for me to be in her dun, 
Among her soft and downy couches. 

A bowl she has whence berry-juice flows, 

By which she colours her eye-brows black. 

She has clear vessels of fermenting ale ; 

Cups she has and beautiful goblets, 

Within her dun are couches and green 
rushes ; 

Within it are silks and blue mantles ; 

Within it are red-gold and crystal cups. 

A hundred feet span Crede’s house ; 

Its portico is thatched 

With wings of birds, blue and yellow. 

Its lawn in front, and its well 

Of crystal and of carmogal. 

Here is a poem for her—no mean present, 

It is not a hasty, rash composition ; 

To Crede now it is here presented. 

May my journey be brightness to her !” 


How could the most coquettish 


* A free franslation of this poem, made by Dr. Anster, may be consulted in the 


Untversity for March and April, 1852. 


t As this battle was fought in the last decade of the third century, and St. Patrick 
did not commence his Irish labours till 432, the cunning poets adjusted the anachronism 
by putting the two chiefs to sleep in Tir na-n-Oge for about 136 years. 
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Crede that ever bloomed resist such 
a poetic onslaught! She wedded 
him, but soon after he was called away 
to the great and tedious battle of 
ene ae the Fenians defended 
the island for a year and a day against 
the Brown Darra, King of Rome and 
the whole world, Erinn excepted. Cael 
met a glorious death, and poor Crede’s 
rich mansion ceased to give her 
pleasure. 

Our Latin gospels and Gaelic com- 
oe such as are extant in the 
Book of Dimma, and Book of Kells, 
and. Book of Armagh, and many 
others, here and on the continent, 
date from the sixth to the ninth cen- 
tury. The names and dates of our 
principal MS. collections, already 
mentioned, are here subjoined for the 
purpose of reference :— 


“The Synchronisms of Flann, of Monas- 
terboyce,” who died 1056—a compendium 
of universal history. 

“ The poem of Gilla Caemhin,” embracing 
general history. The author died 1072. 

“The Annals of Tiernach O’Braoin,” 
monk of Clonmacnoise, the most trustworthy 
of all our old records. The date of the 
author's death is 1088. 

“The Book of the Dun Cow,” compiled 
from older manuscripts by Maelmuire, of 
Clonmacnoise, who was killed a.p. 1106. 
It contains part of the Book of Genesis, a 
part of Gilla Naemhin’s translation of 
Nennius, part of the cattle spoil of Cooley, 
an account of the Pagan cemeteries of Ire- 
land, and other tracts. It is in the Library 
of the Royal Irish Academy. 

“ The Annals of Innisfallen,” commenced 
by Maelsuthain, a Kerry prince, who died 
in that monastery 1009. 

“The Book of Leinster,” by Bishop 
O'Gorman, who died A.p. 1160. It in- 
cludes invasions, a description of Tara, old 
chronicles, a fragment of Cormac’s Glossary, 
a copy of the Dinnsenchas, genealogies, 
and lives of Irish saints. It belongs to 
Trinity College, Dublin. 

“The Book of Ballymote,” 1391, contains 
pedigrees, the adventures of Eneas, the 
Book of Rights, the Dinnsenchas, and 
several historical and mythological tracts. 

“The Yellow Book of Leacain,” 1390, 
contains, along with various battles and 
romantic events in Irish history, a curious 
law tract, and subjects already mentioned. 

“ The Book of Lismore,” 1400, discovered, 
1814, in that castle, contains lives of saints, 
the “ Dialogues of the Sages,” Travels of 
Marco Polo, the “ Hill of Bellowing Oxen” 
(see University of April last), various 
battles, &c. 

“The Annals of the Four Masters,” 
compiled by the O’Clerys in the monastery 
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of Donegal in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century. Want of space prevents 
mention of the many other valuable MSS. 


The present instalment of Mr. 
Morley’s projected work embraces 
an essay on the construction of the 
Anglo-Saxon tongue, in the alphabet 
of which Irish scholars will recognise 
the forms of their own letters, notices 
of its writers and outlines or analyses 
of those works that have been preser- 
ved, illustrated by occasional extracts. 
Attention is paid to the state of learn- 
ing among the northern Trouvéres, 
and the Provencal Troubadours, and 
the Arabs in Spain, and the influence 
of continental on the insular literary 
spirit. The periods of the transition 
from Anglo-Saxon to modern English 
are also carefully indicated. Semi- 
Saxon, with marks of the coming 
English in it, prevailed from 1100 to 
1230—Henry I. to Henry IIL. ; earl 
English, say 1230 to 1330—Henry III. 
to Edward III.; middle English, 
Chaucer’s, 1330 to 1500—Edward ITI. 
to Henry VIII. ; later English, 1500 
to 1600—Henry VIII. to James [. 
Nothing fairly belonging to the 
literary or social history of the country 
has been neglected. The careful 
scribe compiling his dry chronicle in 
his monastery, the jocular Walter 
Mapes preserving the “Nugee Curios” 
of the courts, the spectacle of the 
miracle play, and the gleeman’s 
avocations, are all made tributary to 
this profound and comprehensive 
history. One or two very trifling slips 
are all we have been able to discover 
in the Gaelic portion of the volume. 
Fionn MacCumhail, who was as his- 
toricala personage as Numa Pompilius, 
though converted by the bards into 
a myth, was dead when the battle 
of Gavra, in the flat county of Meath, 
was fought, though mentioned by one 
of the poets as surviving it. Z'watha 
has no connexion with the Tweed ; it 
is simply “people.” In Gaelic poetry, 
where assonance of the final syllables 
was affected, more attention was paid 
to. the final vowels than to the con- 
sonants. St. Patrick began his mis- 
sion, not in 441, but 432. The follow- 
ing words, marked as Cymric only in 
one of the tables, are also found in 
the Gaelic:—A/fon, abhan, avon, river ; 
bala, bealach, a passage ; caer, cathair, 
city; cam, crooked ; coed, fiodh, a 
wood; lyn, lin, pool; mon, mawn, 
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moin, mountain, common, bog ; rhos, 
ros, plain, meadow, eneeer: In 
this list the first word is Welsh, the 
second Irish. 

We cannot close this brief essay 
without again expressing our acknow- 
ledgments to Mr. Morley, the first 
English writer of authority who has 
given to ancient Irish literature its 
pe r place in the a of letters. 

r 


e have consulted his work frequently 
while writing these pages. His en- 
cyclopediac k on the English 


writers, of which one volume, a third 
part only of the projected series, has 
as yet appeared, places all the reading 
public, but more particularly the 
working man of letters, under very 
weighty obligations to its author. 
It is a work of that order which 
deserves a special welcome and re- 
spect—one which very few men of 
ability would now-a-days have the 
courage to undertake, and which ex- 
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hibits the masculine industry, the 
thought, and the scholarship that 
characterized the writers who flourish- 
ed contemporaneously with the re- 
vival of learning and the reformation 
of the Church—a type and a period 
which he has himself so charmingly 
illustrated by his thoughtful lives of 

ardan, Palissy, and Cornelius 
Agrippa. These philosophic biogra- 
hies of representative scholars, not 
improbably, first suggested the idea 
of the greater work which will long 
connect Mr. Morley’s name most 
honourably with the study of English 
literature. It is written in the same 
exact and vigorous style, and in the 
same philosophic spirit, and like 
them is utilized by a careful and 
comprehensive index. Books like 
Mr. Morley’s are as difficult to super- 
sede as to produce, and his will lon 
hold its place as the best of its kin 
in the literature of England. 


RABELAIS FEAST. 


I. 


In Meudon’s town a mansion stood, 
Three summered centuries gone by ; 
A stately pile of brick and wood, 
Deep window’d toward the ruddy glow; 
Its old benignant portal wide 
With welcome ; trees on either side, 
The ivied eaves embowered low, 
And chimneys smoking to the sky. 


Il. 


Beneath its steps a oe spreads, 
With flower and fruitage thickly strewn ; 
Strange foreign shrubs in cultured beds, 
Dry figs and dappled gourds are there ; 
A bower, too, sweet with fragrant air, 
Close in a corner by the tall 
Old mouldering abbey’s tower and wall, 
With viny trailings overgrown. 


III. 
Into the clean low-raftered room, 
The light winks through the sweet-pea pods ; 
Broad lies the hearth in summer foe. 
The shelves are piled with olden tomes, 
Italian droles, Provencal poems ; 
And in a nook together press’d, 
The vellum-volum’d bolts of jest 
Gay Lucian hurled against the gods. zs 
1 
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IV. 
Lo! down the street in evening’s light 
Old neighbours stroll, as is their wont, 
To meet beneath that roof each night. 
A shower has fallen—the sunbeams flout 
The rain-dark road—the roofs shine out, 
As onward quietly they pass, 
And scatter gossip with the lass 
Filling her pitcher by the font. 


Vv. 
Now from the lattice comes a sound 
Of low-toned talk ; a little while, 
And laughters eddy round and round, 
Like ripples widening sunnily 
When leaps the salmon at the fly ; 
For Rabelais, in yonder nook, 
Looks upward from an olden book, 
And smiles a pleasure-misted smile. 


VI. 
His friends group round him, olden folk, 
Entrancéd in a jocund mood ; 

With crispy beards like curling smoke, 
And russet cheeks of dappled red, 
And merry-wrinkled eyes that shed 
Sly humours, soft as evening rain, 
The while each artery in the brain 

Is quivering with the joyous blood. 


VII. 

But he, the host, who pauses there,— 
An elbow cushioned on his knee, 

And finger on his forehead bare ;— 
With comic caution ere he blow, 

Wit’s nettledown upon the air,— 

What mould of mind was his ?—a heart 

prio, be cynic scorn apart, 

A critic brain with passions strong 

To combat and to conquer wrong, 
And purify a world {—Not so, 

A laughing quietist was he, 


VIII. 
Who loved mankind, as honest souls 
Love some old joke,* and watched them run 
Their destined life between the poles; 
Musing upon their dignity, 
With moist Aristophanic eye, 
And reverend heart, whose pulses timed 
To roars of richest laughter chimed, 
And slowly oozed fat tears of fun. 





* Rabelais’ time—that of Francis I., Charles V.,in France and Spain, &c.—the dark hour 
before dawn—represented the culmination of the superstition, licence, and ignorance of the 
middle ages. As regards his works, nothing can be more absurd than to call them those of 
areformer, or even Buffoon Luther. Coleridge, with his new German views, and intent to 
see and say something new on them, has gone to ridiculous extremes. For example—sup- 
posing that Rabelais meant Panurge as the Understanding, Pantagruel as the Reason, &c. : 
whereas, any one reading Rabelais by the light of his character and age, must see that he 
composed his book as an outlet to the play of his predominant gift—a singularly spon- 
taneous grotesque fancy, energizing sometimes with original power—sometimes on the 
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“ Ho! supper,” cries Rabelais. All in a glow 
The porter descends. In a minute or so 
Steams up to the nostril of guest and of host 
Indicative gusts of the boiled and the roast 
That bubble and crisp in the kitchens below. 
First, old Kate, the cook, with a serious air, 
And a gammon of chestnut-fed pork stretched before 
On an old silver dish that had borne many more, 
Waddles into the chamber before they’re aware, 
And slowly lays down,—while her lip is compressed 
With the weight on her mind,—this first fragrant behest. 
And she throws a grave eye 
At her master awry— 
What wine is he sipping? Sautern, good lack, 
Is beside him, but also the strong Armanac; 
That, too, which unsettles all reasons that tope it, 
Chateauneuf— is’t, or Burgundy?—come let us hope it ; 
For in satisfied calm she would rest in her urn, 
Could she think that the crackling was done to a turn. 


Now the porter appears with a grave ruddy face, 
A kind brawny man of the Languedoc race. 
Heavy-handed, with calves like the broad balustrades 
Of some magical stair that a giant might seize 
(In a fable) to keep himself up from his knees, 
As bedward, at midnight, a little topheavy, 
He reeled from some bloated Gargantuan bevy. 
Yes, good Launcelot appears, 
With eyes tickled to tears 
From the spiced steam that soars from the sirloin he bears, 
And at length lays it down, 
Fat, heavy, and brown, 
Relieved ;—as when Hercules took for a da 
From Atlas—a kind thoughtful friend, by the way— 
The world we inhabit, a left him to pace 
For a frolic its circuit through infinite space. 
Like an island it lies on the table and hisses— 
Ah, would that the world had such islands as this is! 
To whose jolly regions some peoples we know 
Might emigrate, not with pale faces of woe, 
But perfectly hopeful and joyous, we trow, 
tuke a good slice off a mountain or so. 


And now little Lissette, with her apron of white 
And jet hair, steps timidly into the light, 
With a tiny delft dish of Largs f igeons, a roast— 
The favourite evening repast of the host ; 

And she places it there, 

At the table-head where 
Expands the broad arms of the well-cushioned chair, 
With a delicate gesture and look of constraint, 
For the presence of humorists makes her feel faint. 


. materials of his very extensive literature—sometimes with a view to pure burlesque satire, 
f hardly ever to progress or reform. Never was any large intellect so intoxicated with the 
° love of nonsense. In the first sketch, Gargantua, he burlesques the outrageous romances 
a of his day ; in the second, Pantagruel, some of its errors and absurdities;—but as a matter 


of mere joke. He always says what comes uppermost; asserts in his preface that his 


e work was composed wholly under the inspiration of wine; and ends it with an apotheosis 
a of the grape. Among Rabelais’ friends were Massuan, the scholastic philosopher; Ron- 
e sard, and Marot, the poets. 
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Now rapidly borne through the steam-sultry passage, 

Additional dainties appear in the mist 
That circles and soars from the manifold dishes, 
Heaped high with the fragments of birds and of fishes. 
Lark patties, and cutlets of salmon delicious, 

And slippery eels in Ladcoon twist, 
And innocent trotters and huge flails of sausage ; 

A gigot of delicate mutton—a stray 

atridge, and then 
On its heels a fat hen 

That left not within the farm-yard a superior 
For conjugal virtue, though many inferior— 

Giddy young partlets who go the same way 
As all flesh—for even fowl are scarce wise till they’re gray. 


Last, Laurence lays down by his master’s old chair 
Three huge skins, with seals that are mildewed and musty, 
Though filled with a ruby as mellow and crusty 
As ever grew ripe in dry Italy’s air. 
Lo! they lie on the carpet, plethoric and pliant, 
Each skin like the satchel some juvenile giant 
Forgot in the grape woods when mitching from school, 
Where the pedagogue, Bacchus, with rhymes and with reasons, 
Instructs in the growths of the very best seasons, 
And punishes thirst with a lithe viny rule. 


Now great cups are filling, and giblets are winging 
From dish unto platter, and broad bowls, set ringing 
By tankards dipped into their red wine, are singing 

In silver-lipped echoes around the gay table, 

Where wit in the tongues of the Greek and the Roman, 
Italian and French, winged at man and at woman, 

’*Mid laughters have turned the great board to a Babel. 
“Some ham, Jacques.” “This half hour I’ve emptied my platter, 
And wait for some goose, too, to make my wit fatter. 

Whence have you your hogs ?”—“ From the old chestnut woods 
Where my own hamadryads, in kirtles and hoods, 

Cram them plenteously.” —“ Faith, this exuberant stuff 

Makes me feel even too much of it’s scarcely enough ; 

And further, I'll say, let him doubt it who may, 

That if Shem and his brother, pale Japhet, who braved 
The great flood of old, as so often we’re told, 

Were as good as this ham, they deserved to be saved !” 


Thus s eneote for a period the banquet ; but soon 
joyousest things, 
As the last poet sings, 
Sailing off from the sight on satiety’s wings, 
The feast flags ; and over the broad table, strewn 
With the ruins of flesh and the relics of wine, 
By platter, and broad dish, and tankard supine, 
Fails faintly the clatter of knife, fork, and spoon; 
And the banqueters throw 
Themselves back in a glow 
(Great heroes re after victory so, 
In a satisfied pride o'er the creatures they’ve beaten, 
Outpolicied, machiavelized, or eaten). 
Yet, though fierce was the combat, as one sitting there, 
Rather moist in the forehead, was heard to declare— 
* spongh strong the battalions of many-juiced meat, 
Not only was victory o’er them complete— 
Their stomachs at poe and their palates assuaged— 
But they'd lost little blood in the battle they’d waged.” 
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Now the glossy oak table is cleared of the feast, 

And the portal shuts to with a dry muffled noise ; 
Tomes open, cups gleam, while each gray-bearded guest 
Gathers festally closer in bacchanal rest, 

With matter and mind in a staid equipoise. 


One tells of a manuscript late brought to light, 
* In some turret monastic that looked o’er the brine 
Of the purple Augean—a manuscript bright, 
Though stained with the drop from the old vat of wine, 
Nigh which it had cloistered for many an age, 
From the world-wasting fire of barbarian rage. 
“Twas an old play of Plautus,” he said ; “one that long 
Over knightly, plebeian, and warrior throng, 
Showered mirth round the crescented bentiees of Rome, 
As the wind chafes the sunlighted waters to foam 
In some cove of th’ Ausonian shore ; now, alas!” 
He continued, the while he refilled his deep glass 
“Tt had suffered by time, but the leaves one and all 
Were vivid with nature and satire and wit; 
Some dozen of characters clustered in it— 
A miser and prodigal kept up the ball 
Of the fast-flashing dialogue, play through a scene : 
One showing the virtue of spending ; the second, 
That gold was but made to be hoarded and reckoned ; 
A swaggering soldier boasts of his scars, 
Swears at his gods, and brags of his wars ; 
While a smooth antiprandial parasite lean 
Comes hungrily on in an opportune scene, 
Jests for his platter, and flatters, and borrows 
The requisite coin for the forthcoming morrows, 
From miser, and soldier, and everyone there, 
The mistress, the foolish and fiery young heir ; 
Thus gaining his goal, after many a fall, 
While the cunning slave, Davus, makes mock of them all.” 


Next they talk of the court, its intrigues and its follies— 
Who governs the pinnace and fingers the pulleys— 
The last royal favourite, one whom they name, 
A handsome aspirant for riches and fame, 
A keen human spaniel in scenting his game, 
A natural courtier, sans honour, sans shame ; 
And next its buffoon, and the quibble he ey 
Flashed on the monarch’s proud leisure so luckily 
That he was pensioned at once ; “for, in sooth, 
Even a cap and bells tinkled to vanity 
Earn a far richer reward for inanity 
Than we shall ever see yielded to truth.” 


Then, fragments of troubador song and philosophy 
Mingle with gossip that smacks of the age— 
The new war his majesty threatened to wage, 
And the old witch he burned for refusing to prophesy. 
Now, tomes of the schoolmen are quoted and si 
Theories buttressed by huge disquisitions, 
Ponderous palaces built by logicians, 
Strongholds for man in the days of dissensions 
Somehow or other collapse their dimensions 
Down to the size of a pigmian house ; 
Naught can withstand them—wits are magicians,— 
Every touch of their rod is a finisher ; 
So that even systems, vast and divine as 
Those of great dusty-brained Thomas Aquinas, 
Seem, through bright reason’s unclouded diminisher, 
Mountains inhabited but by a mouse, 
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But, presently, toned to a semi-gay gravity, 
Brimming is cup with a rubious flood, 
Comments the host, in his satiric mood, 
On life’s lustrous divinity, dashed with depravity ; 
And in a monologue, half philosophic, then 
With epigram, tickled life, manners, and men. 


“ Friends, what do we know? What the mind, by its laws, 
Traces up to a narrow conclusive Because. 
Then what shall we say, what shall we say” — 
Reflecting on man, pursued old Rabelais— 
‘To this motley admixture of blood, brain, and clay ? 
One from the multitude, weak as another, 
Clothing his brow with a wonderful gravity, 
Smoothing his lip to a sanctified suavity, 
Grave and austerely addresses his brother : 
Many the systems, but mine is the best— 
This you must credit, in this find your rest ; 
Simple it is, with the light you are given, 
It will direct you surpassingly well ; 
Swallow it—then you are certain of heaven, 
Taste any other, and tremble for well, 
What shall we say, what shall we say 
To this motley admixture of blood, brain, and clay ? 
This priest, sage, or scholar, who, strive as he can, 
Must be still the incongruous creature called man, 
Whose army of passions, still shrieking for prey, 
Through the pit-falls of earth lead him ever astray 
Despite the proud reason that generals his van ; 
This sinner-saint, free-slave, sage-idiot, whate’er 
We call the strange mixture of matter and mind, 
With his logic in front and his passions behind ; 
This god, whose bright spirit one moment careers 
Through the infinite realms of the heavenly spheres, 
And is chained in the next to the earth by his liver— 
pe tiger, fox-peacock, in each human brain 
(That four pound of marrow with nerves running through), 
Lives the past of all creatures precedent whose lair 
Was the ocean, wood, jungle, or atmosphere blue— 
Many monsters in one, many forces combined— 
A centralized shape of all natures of yore, 
Living tome of the ages of rapine and gore, 
Issued forth with a flourishing preface of mind. 
For the world, it’s a jest to the critical eye— 
An ant-hill of atoms, where every one deems 
i His mind the true standard—believes in his dreams, 
| And himself as the centre of earth and of sky. 
H See, now, the optimist, viewing the world 
i From the side next the sun, raise a reverend pon 
\ Of worship and hope, and pour out an oblation 
) Upon the calm shrine of the god Resignation ; 
} hile the Sehusienantat Manichzan, 
| Cursing the sphere upon which he is hurled, 
. Deems human life little else than a revel 
i Of crime, weakness, vanity, multiform evil, 
i ti Shaped by some cruel potential devil ; 
i il See, power bedecked in the gauds of old vanity, 
Bask through the present in selfish security ; 
While, lacking all things, the poor of humanity! 
Warm their thin blood with the joys of futurity. 
Millions still bleat in the fold of old custom, 
Truth stamps its medallions for time to encrust them ; 
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While men, with a spirit to lead them to truth 
And lantern their steps through mortality’s fen— 
With souls shaped for heaven, have bent them, in sooth, 
To the godheads of oxen, stones, onions, and men. 
Strange creatures, ’twixt heaven and earth oscillating, 
Now bright-eyed, now blind, now destroying, creating ; 
- Now passion inflames, now necessity chills them, 
Vague fancy supports, and stern circumstance drills them ; 
While one-eyed opinion, commanding the vanguard, 
Leads the blind millions enchained to its standard. 
Crime in the mass has fame weight, and glory, 
Kings yield it stars, and priests bless its standard ; 
Crime in the unit, hideous and gory, 
Tramps down to hell in Apollydon’s vanguard ; 
The conqueror plunders and slaughters at will 
For an empire, and dies crowned with history’s hallows ; 
The low-browed miscreant empties a till, 
Cuts a throat for a purse, and so ends on the gallows. 
Look to the rich, the high-blown, and fastidious, 
Though free by their purse, to their passions a slave,— 
Let them puff in their pomp, or, grown lordly religious 
And proud of their piety, strut to their grave ; 
At the poor, who if raised but a step on life’s throne, 
Weak mortals, by vanity quickly demented, 
Applaud the new follies they’ve now made their own, 
ink scorn the good folk whom they late represented ; 
At the wise of the world, who are always mistaken ; 
The pious, in love with their god and their dinners, 
Asleep in a self-esteem nothing can waken, 
Infallible fools and immaculate sinners. 


Yet, all must be right, though we cannot discern 
The meaning of life we seem born but to learn : 
And still something of good in this motley admixture 
Must pass without earning a satiric stricture ; 
Some solemn purpose the future, in fact, 
May find as she watches the end of the play ; 
But, alas, for the poor generations to-day— 
They come in and depart in the midst of an act ; 
And scarcely, in sooth, have they pondered the text 
Of the age they awake in, and listened awhile 
To a passage or two with a tear or a smile, 
When, concerned as they may be to battle or weep 
For the wrongs of the world, they tumble asleep, 
Forgetting this world and ignoring the next. 


Yet, while we breathe the sun-lighted hours, 

Let us develop our natures and powers ; 

Though atoms we be in the vast of creation, 

Lost in the dust, or in high suspiration, 

Positive forces, or shapes of negation, 

Let us march on to the ages before us, 

True to the laws of old Nature, that bore us, 

Scattering the dower of heart and of brain, 

Lightning or sunshine, frost-fall or rain ; 

Leaving to God the result of the strife, 

The harvests that spring from the seasons of life ; 

And as Nature resistlessly shapes the To Be, 
From the multiform agents that throng her creation, 

Let such transient sentient atoms as we 

Stretch forth to such seeming defects as we see 
The magnanimous hand of a wide toleration. 
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Still let the annalist’s crucible flame 
In nee cavern of dark necromancy ; 
Call up each dead son, and portion its fame, 
While synthesists grasp the eterne in their fancy. 
Let poets unfold their visions of beauty, 
Moralists fix the system of duty, 
Statesmen grasp with their intellect’s power 
The helm of the vessel they guide for an hour ; 
While the clear soul of the far-seeing sages 
Traces the progress-march of the ages. 
Thus shall we roll on to our goal, 
Shaping the poem of nature and soul.” 


Thus rambled the host in his satiric mood, 
His eyes flashing thought, his brow rosied with blood. 
But when, from the old turret’s ivy-twined bars, 
The midnight bell tolled to the tingling stars, 
And the low-rounded moon, o’er the mountain’s blue line, 
Came mingling its beam with the lamps and the wine, 
An old cask being opened to finish the night, 
And each cup, with its amber, being filled to the brim, 
Poet Marot then chanted, with full-chested might, 
Jocund—saturnine-soul, its last bacchanal hymn :— 


MAROT’S SONG, 


I, 


Draw near! draw near! for see what is here, 
An old sherris cask brimmed high, we trow, 
With the jolliest juice of the southern year ; 
Come, sit in a row, with cheeks a glow, 
And circling cups of Spanish cheer, 
Let’s wrinkle the midnight’s face with a leer! 
What shapes of the Vine this king of wine 
Shall bring in his jocund retinue 
Shall soon appear. But hark! how drear 
Yon dolorous bell is sounding! Cheer, 
Cheer to its echoes, comrades dear— 
Not to old time I drink, but you. 


Il. 


Who yonder come, with trump and drum ? 
A blood-stained group, from a field of war ; 
In the city’s casements, pale and dumb, 

The women view them passing through, 
Then turn for rest on their husband’s breast, 
Whose pulse is moved by murder’s star ; 

With bridal songs the merry throngs 

To the neighbouring altar lightly go, 

And the women smile, and gaze the while, 
And the men jest laughingly. But lo! 

The bridal train and the war’s array 

Are stopt, for a stark corse blocks the way 
Of love and glory here below. 
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III. 
Hurrah ! hurrah! while yet ’tis day, 


And our figures 


shadow the sunny ground, 


— life with each second passes away, 
And our revel is spread with graves around ; 
ry, let’s moisten our clay, let’s moisten our clay, 
And nourish our nerves while the pulses play ; 
For a year, or a score, may push us from shore, 

To voyage the seas of eternity ; 


Then 


we shall leave to the earth and her sons 


Shall be some old tankard, empty and dry, 
Some echoes of fancied melody, 
Some sparkles of wit,—and a heap of bones. 
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CHAPTER LVIII. 


4 MY8TERIOUS APPARITION, 


Tue housekeeper knocked at the door 
at about nine o’clock, and said Lady 
Bend had requested her to ascertain 
if she would like to have coffee in 
her own room, as her ladyship was 
unable to leave hers any more that 
evening. To this somewhat strange 
proposal Lizette replied that she cer- 
tainly would prefer to sup alone, 
whereupon Martha Skelton was des- 
patched to her, bearing a silver tray, 
upon which rested a tiny silver coffee- 
urn, a cup and saucer, cake, We. 

“The mistress is ill, I hear,” said 
the girl, as she laid the tray down, 
with a frightened expression of coun- 
tenance. 

“Yes, she appears very delicate,” 
replied Lizette. 

“Poor lady, she does, and such a 
lovely creature as she is too; it’s a 
mortal pity of her; but if she had 
known as much as others, she never 
would have come to Darktrees.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because, ma’am, it’s no place for 
the ladies of the baronets to live. 
There hasn’t been a Lady Bend for 
years that didn’t die before she was 
twenty-five ; most of them don’t live 
two years.” 

“] daresay Darktrees is not a 
healthy place,” said Miss Stutzer. 

i Wall it isn’t that, ma’am, alto- 
ether, though goodness knows its as 
amp as the river nearly. But there's 

surely enchantment about the place ; 
and Shove isn’t one of us below in the 


hall that don’t believe her ladyship’s 
under a spell of some sort ; for all 
within a few weeks latterly she’s 
fading away, for all the world like a 
shadow. She roused herself up a 
little after that nice young gentleman, 
Captain Crosbie, that’s going to 
marry Miss Pilmer, came down here; 
but after a while she only grew worse 
than before. Goodness knows we all 
pity her from our hearts.” 

izette feared it would be vain to 
endeavour to dispel Martha’s notions 
respecting the spells hovering over 
her mistress ; so she held her 
on that point, pretty well convinced 
in her own mind that if anything 
was preying upon Lady Bend’s spirits 
it was not the effect of enchantment 
or witchcraft. 

“T suppose, ma’am, you'll stay here 
till Miss Pilmer’s wedding takes 
place,” resumed Martha, as she added 
coals to the fire. 

“T did not know she was to be mar- 
ried soon,” said Lizette faintly. 

“Oh, dear, yes, ma’am; she and 
Captain Crosbie are to be married 
early next month.” 

And Bessie had never told her 
friend this! Miss Stutzer did not 
know what feeling was uppermost in 
her heart as she was obliged to lean 
back in her chair from excess of emo- 
tion, at the servant’s words, while 
Martha continued, “Miss Pilmer her- 
self told me about the a 
place almost immediately. She’s a 
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lovely, majestic young lady ; for my 
t think her handsomer than Lady 

nd, though others don’t. There’s 
Mr. Bagly—goodness me, to hear him 
talk of comparing the two! But, 
indeed, he’s a queer man; he says 
such odd things, that nobody ought 
to repeat. Miss Pilmer’s a very ge- 
nerous lady; she brought no maid 
here, and I attend her now and then, 
though very little for that matter, as 
the Mistress attends her herself like 
aslave. I never saw a sister so fond 
of another as she is of Miss Pilmer; 
and then she’s so anxious to let Cap- 
tain Crosbie and her talk together 
without disturbing them. I wouldn’t 
mind one word Mr. Bagly said—not 

. He’s a very respectable man no 
doubt, but he does say such odd things 
about everybody !” And thus the girl 
rambled on, ey expecting the 
young lady to draw her out by ques- 
tions or remarks; but Lizette was 
determined she would not encourage 
any gossipping about affairs at Dark- 
trees. She felt a peculiar dislike to 
hear anything of Mr. Bagly’s senti- 
ments. So Martha was obliged to 
take her departure unsatisfied with 
the amount of her revelations from 
the servants’ hall. Lizette drank a 
little coffee, and then read for a short 
time, after which she commenced a 
letter to her grandaunt, which served 
to pass away some hours ; but deter- 
mining not to sit up as late as she 
had done the previous night, she 
‘undressed before the dull clock far 
off kad tolled out the midnight hour, 
and was fast asleep in bed before one 
o'clock. 

Something soon awoke her, she knew 
not how, or at what precise time; 
but with pitch darkness surround- 
ing her, she found herself lying wide 
awake in her bed. Fancy sometimes 
plays strange pranks with us; but 

izette could scarcely attribute to 
imagination the decided conviction 
which now possessed her, that some- 
thing was moving stealthily through 
her room, making only the shadow of 
a noise. It was not like the move- 
ment of a cat or rat, or any small 
animal ; it seemed to her as if some 
large being was present, treading 
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lightly along the boards, and making 
great pauses of stillness between 
every one or two steps. Her heart 
beat till its throbbing drowned all 
other sounds ; her eyes tried to pierce 
the thick gloom around her, and she 
thought she could discern a faint 
white shade of considerable extent 
moving nearer and nearer to the bed. 
Sensation seemed now departing from 
her. She wished to call out “ Whois 
there?’ but her tongue refused to 
utter the words. The stealthy steps 
interrupted by the long pauses of 
stillness continued till they ceased 
altogether. She closed her eyes un- 
willing to pierce the darkness any 
longer, and over her ice-cold face a 
hot breath seemed to glow. She was 
convinced that something was bend- 
ing over her lower, and lower, till her 
face was almost touched. Still she 
lay motionless, unable to move or 
speak, when gradually it seemed to 
her as if the steps began again to 
rustle on the floor, and as if the being 
in her room were retreating farther 
and farther from the bed. She soon 
ceased to hear any further sounds, 
and she was certain the room no 
longer contained any moving occupant 
save herself, though there was no 
audible closing or opening of the 
door, to let her think that her mys- 
terious visitant had departed in an 
ordinary fashion. But that she was 
once more alone she had no doubt, all 


‘movement and shadowy noise having 


ceased. When all was still in, 
partial courage returned to her. Was 
all this then merely the effect. of 
fancy? How could she believe that 
her imagination, however heated and 
overstrained, could have conjured up 
such a vivid conviction that some- 
thing either natural or supernatural 
was in herroom? In vain she tried 
to compose herself to sleep again ; it 
was not till the first ray of morning 
light came struggling down the chim- 
ney and through the window-shutters, 
that she fell off into a sound slumber. 

It was late, very late when she 
awoke, and no servant had been in 
her room with hot water, though she 
saw by the clock on the mantel-piece 
that it was past twelve o’clock ! 
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CHAPTER LIX. 


A NIGHT OF SUFFERING. 


“ Have the servants learned to neg- 
lect me too?” she thought, as she 
dressed and opened the shutters her- 
self. She felt so wretched that she 
determined she would certainly speak 
to Lady Bend that day of leaving 
Darktrees at once, without waiting 
even for a week to elapse since her 
arrival there. Armed with this reso- 
lution, she felt more brave and free 
than before, and, being dressed, has- 
tened to the breakfast parlour. No 
one was there ; the fire was dimly 
burning in a very exhausted state ; 
the newspapers, arrived some hours 
ago, lay unopened on the table which 
was strewed with remnants of toast, 
egg-shells, ham, bread, &c., showing 
that breakfast had already been par- 
taken of by the rest of the family. 
She was standing in the window 
thoughtfully when the very pompous 
Mrs. Polworth made her appearance. 
“Good morning, ma’am,”’ she said.” 
“Lady Bend desires her compliments 
and hopes you are very well to-day. 
She is still very weak herself, and 
refers remaining in her room. The 
sane has been a good deal upset this 
morning by that silly young woman, 
Martha Skelton, taking it into her 
head to leave it, owing to some ridi- 
culous fancies about ghosts ; she posi- 
tively had the impertinence to go off 
before I was up, and left all her work 
undone, because she imagined she 
heard spirits moving at her end of the 
house last night—that end ma’am, 
where your room is; I never knew 
anything so nonsensical and provok- 
ingly absurd in my life. I shall order 
breakfast immediately. As I passed 
your door this aes saw it a 
ma’am, and you seemed so fast asleep 
when I looked in that I would not 
have you disturbed, thinking that 
very likely you did not rest well in 
the night, so I closed the door, and 
desired the maids not to call you.” 
Mrs. Polworth then bustled away, 
rustling very importantly in her thick 
silk dress, to send in breakfast. 
“How did my door happen to be 
open this morning?” thought Lizette, 
“for surely it was firmly latched 
when I went to bed.” However she 
made no audible observation to Mrs. 


Polworth on the subject, though the 
fact made some impression on her, 
and it struck her that, perhaps, a thief 
might have been making a survey of 
her room the night before, which made 
her determine to see if anything had 
been stolen from her, when she should 
have breakfasted. As soon then as 
she had partaken of a solitary, but 
very comfortable, repast, she repaired 
to her own room. The house seemed 
perfectly quiet, the only person she 
saw was a housemaid on the corri- 
dors, who looked at her, she fancied, 
with a furtive glance of curiosity or 
suspicion as she passed by to her 
own bedroom; arrived here, she 
searched among her drawers and 
boxes to see if anything had been 
disturbed in them during the night, 
but all remained untouched—no hand 
seemed to have been laid upon any- 
thing, since her own had last arranged 
them. Thus the idea of theft aban- 
doned her. 

Feeling considerably perturbed in 
mind, she wrote several copies of a 
note which she wished to send to 
Lady Bend, informing her that she 
considered it advisable to return to 
her aunt at Lonehill without delay, 
as she must only be very much in the 
way at Darktrees while she herself 
was so much indisposed. She at 
length finished a very well-tempered 
little missive, expressive of her wish 
to depart—breathing no strain of bit- 
terness or ill-humour, and bearing no 
trace of the mortified state of her 
own feelings. In the afternoon she 
rang for Mrs. Polworth, and requested 
her to convey the note to Lady Bend, 
whom she heard was still unwilling 
to leave her room. An answer was 
brought to her in the course of half an 
hour, containing these words— 


“ My DEAR LIZETTE, 

“T am, indeed, very ill, and I 
fear you will find Darktrees too dull 
for me to press you to remain longer 
than you propose. Had you been 
able to come here in summer you 
would have found things very dif- 
ferent; but I cannot blame you for 
wishing to leave us. At whatever hour 
you choose you can, of course, order 
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the carriage to-morrow, early or late, 
just as it suits you. 
“ Your affectionate friend, 
“E. Benp.” 


“Not a word of pressure to re- 
main,” thought Lizette ; “ not a word 
of apology for the treatment I have 
received. It is as well; I can, now, 
set out in peace, for she does not seem 
to wonder in the least at my hasty 
determination to return to Lonehill.” 

Sheresolved that she would order the 
carriage very early, indeed, next morn- 
ing, and she already commenced pack- 
ing up her trunk, determining never 

in to invite herself to the house 

of a dear friend who had grown rich 
and grand. Was not her faith in the 
goodness of human nature, now, 
staggered wofully? It is such rubs 
as these—real or imaginary—that 
turn us cynics as we advance in our 
journey of life. When the dinner 
our was approaching she felt so un- 
willing to meet either Captain Crosbie 
or Miss Pilmer that she rang the bell 
once more, and requested the maid 
who answered the summons to inform 
Mrs. Polworth that she did not feel 
inclined to appear in the dining-par- 
lour that evening, and would remain 
in her room for the rest of the night. 
Whether this announcement sounded 
strange or not to the damsel, who 
slowly retreated on hearing it, she did 
not particularly care, since she had 
now obviated the necessity of again 
encountering haughty looks and cold 
speeches, while she remained in the 
house ; for she hoped to be on her 
way to Brettonwold railway station 
before the customary breakfast hour 
next day. Dinner was sent to her in 
her room, and likewise coffee as on 
the preceding evening ; after which a 
m was brought to her from 
Lady Bend saying that she did not 
feel well enough to take leave of her 
personally, but that she — if it 
was her intention to leave Darktrees 
the following morning, she would 
have a fine day and a pleasant journey. 
‘This was a cold message enough, but 
Lizette had reconciled herself to ex- 
pect nothing better, so she was 
neither agitated nor disappointed. 
She only wished more and more that 
she was far away from this inhospita- 
ble, gloomy house. She determined 
that she would never let her grand- 
aunt know of the treatment she had 
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met at Darktrees—her pride would 
not permit that. But would not Mrs. 
Bromley suspect something of the 
truth from this hurried return to her 
house? Well she might suspect it, 
but, if possible, she would never be 
convinced of it. The night wore on 
—the night that was to be the last of 
her stay in that sombre mansion. 
Oh ! she was glad to reflect upon that 
word /ast, 

Among all the fancies that had 
crowded into her mind respecting the 
cause of Lady Bend’s altered manner 
to her, she thought it not unlikely 
that Bessie, remembering what Dillon 
Crosbie had written to herself re- 
specting his passing admiration and 
love for her at Markham, now 
feared she might stand in her sister’s 
way. It was a natural conclusion for 
the young girl to arrive at, yet it was 
not the right one. What Lizette’s 
feelings were in contemplating this it 
is difficult to say. omen are so 
thoroughly imbued with the idea that 
they are only to love when beloved, 
that she did not dare to acknowledge 
to her own heart how much of pain 
she suffered. However true it might 
have been, she dared not say to her- 
self boldly—“ All Lady Bend’s un- 
kindness, all Mary Pilmer’s imperti- 
nence would be as naught to me, only 
that somebody else in the house is 
altered towards me.” Qh, no, she 
could not say that even in the 
faintest whisper. She blushed at the 
ber” thought of it. 

hen it was time to go to bed, she 


began to think of the strange circum- 
stance of her door, which had been 


carefully latched the night before, 
having been found open that morn- 
ing ; and as the hours passed by she 
became rather nervous, finally going 
towards the door, and locking it be- 
fore getting into bed. 


Lady Bend sat up very late that 
night in her dressing-room. She had 
blistered and blotted many a page of 
a book, and many a sheet of paper 
with hot tears. Yes, and she had 
been on her knees more than once 
within a short space of time—on her 
knees, but uttering no prayer in 
words, for Bessie had rarely prayed 
in her life, and now her casting her- 
self in the attitude of worship and 
humility was merely an instinctive 
movement—natural ina moment of de- 
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spair and helplessness. She may have 
cried, “God have mercy upon me,” 
over and over again ; the words may 
have risen to her lips, but farther than 
that she asked nothing of the Great 
Ruler. She had never communed 
with God in hours of happiness and 
ease, and now she found it hard to 
address him. 

When the house was still that 
night, and all the inmates retired to 
their ane rooms, Lady Bend was 
yet wakeful, without thought of re- 
pose crossing her mind. Often she 
came out upon the corridors, listen- 
ing, with an expression of awe and 
terror on her countenance—starting 
at the click of the clock, or the 
creaking of the glass dome overhead, 
as the wind moved it—nervously 
watching and listening, and once even 
walking as far as a chamber door that 
was fast closed for the night. Here 








Lizetrte slept, and fantastic dreams 
haunted her pillow — dreams of 
death and murder—of dark deeds 
done in former days within the walls 
of Sir James Bend’s ancestral home ; 
and then it seemed to her that some- 
body had accused herself of crime— 
that she was condemned to be hung. 
She stood on the gallows, a rope 
round her neck. Tighter—tighter— 
tighter it pressed upon her throat ! 
tighter—tighter ! uffocation—not 
imaginary but real. She awoke. 
Great horror! there was no fancy 
deceiving her now: it was no dream. 
She was really suffocating—choking 
—a hand was upon her throat—some- 
body was murdering her ! 

She opened her eyes —a pale 
shadowy light filled the room—gray 
and call: but it revealed the dim 
outline of a white figure bending over 
her. Cold perspiration stood upon 
the young girl’s brow. She was 

lsied. The hand was lifted from 

er throat, and a voice murmured 
faintly the words, “She is dead at 
last.” With theinstinct taught by des- 
pair, Lizette now felt her only safet 
would consist in lying oer 
as if dead. She stretched her limbs, 


and scarcely allowed her breathing 
to be perceptible. The strong pres- 
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CHAPTER LX. 


THE MYSTERY CONTINUES. 
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she stopped cautiously for a few mo- 
ments, trying if she could ascertain if 
the occupant within had gone to rest. 
All was silent ; there seemed to be no 
light within. Softly she went back 
to her own apartment, and then 
sighing aneeny saevas her door. 

No wonder y Bend looked wan 
and worn. No wonder there were 
silver streaks already mingling with 
her beautiful dark locks—silver hairs 
at twenty-two! Ay, and many of 
them—not one here and there, as in 
some heads at that early age—but 
many of them—congregating daily—— 
clustering thicker and thicker after 
each night of grief and despair. 

Again and again out upon the cor- 
ridors, watching and listening. But 
it is long past midnight and the house 
is still silent. Will it remain so all 
night ? 


sure of the hand that had 
her throat, told her too plainly that 


her feeble strength would no 
match for her antagonist, even if the 
latter possessed no weapon. This 
fearful visitant appeared endowed 
with great power. The moonlight 
shining through her open window, 
together with the night breeze blow- 
ing into her chamber, convinced her 
that the mysterious person, whoever 
it might be, had entered her room 
by the window, which could be 
reached and opened, no doubt from 
the balcony outside. Moving from 
the bed, the terrible being noiselessly 
crossed the apartment, and took up 
its position near the fireplace, where 
it ane the antique arm-chair. 
Gradually growing accustomed to 
the moonlight, and being able to see 
through the division of the curtains 
at the foot of the bed, Lizette now 
watched the appearance of her fear- 
ful enemy. In the dim light it 
looked spectral and uneasibl , the 
dark hair hung in masses over its 
shoulders, but all was so indistinct 


that she could discern nothing clear- 
ly. Could it be all a dream? No. 
She was convinced she wide 


awake, Surely she would — 
Bend in the morning before she le 
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the house (if she were spared to leave 
it), that there was some unsafe per- 
son haunting Darktrees. The idea 
of it being anything supernatural 
never held place for a minute in her 
mind. It might be some of the ser- 
vants playing a horrible trick — it 
might be a case of dangerous sleep- 
walking — it might be something 
worse still; but whatever it was, she 
would surely speak of it to Lady 
Bend before quitting the place in the 
morning. It seemed wonderful to 
her that she did not faint under the 
heavy weight of fear that oppressed 
her; but her senses never forsook 
her, though for a full hour that awful 
being sat there within her view, 
motionless as a carved image, or a 
corpse. At last it arose softly, and 
once more approached the bed. It 
placed a cold hand upon Lizette’s 
face, and then bending down listened 
for the faintest sound of breathing. 
Lizette held her breath in till well- 
nigh exhausted; but her ruse suc- 
ceeded. The would-be murderer 
seemed satisfied ; and gliding to the 
door, unlocked it cautiously, and dis- 
appeared. Jumping out of bed, 
Lizette now locked her door again, 
and hastening to the window, which 
was wide open, closed it, fastening it 
down, so that it could not be opened 
in from without. Trembling all the 
while, like one paralysed, the young 
irl bravely a these tasks; but 
er nerves had received a powerful 
shock. It was with difficulty she 
could collect her senses. She was 
lying in her bed wide awake, and still 
trembling, when she thought her ear 
caught the sound of sobbing and 
moaning, at first seeming indistinct, 
but gradually approaching nearer, 
as steps were heard coming along 
the corridor outside. Three distinct 
knocks were struck against her door, 
and a voice called in low tones, 
“ Lizette, Lizette ! oh, speak to me !” 
But fearful of betraying herself to 
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her enemy, the young girl held her 
peace. Again the voice implore 

** Lizette, Lizette ! oh, speak to me 
but Lizette was immovable; then 
there was a moan—a stifled sob— 
very piteous to hear, and the voice 
called out no more. Unable to rest 
in her bed, Lizette now got up, and 
dressed herself by the light of the 
moon. She had scarcely performed 
this task when the sounds of steps 
hurrying along the corridor towards 
her room again struck upon her 
frightened ears. There were whis- 
perings—subdued exclamations, and 


a man’s voice enjoining patience— 
silence—speaking words o ~~ and 
comfort. Great heaven ! izette 


heard her door attacked vigorously 
—some one was forcing it open! 
Where could she fly to? The thought 
of the window rushed into her mind, 
and she was running towards it, when, 
with a strong effort, without much 
noise, her door sprung open. She 
saw lights. She saw two figures be- 
fore her that made her doubt the evi- 
dence of her senses. One was that 
of Lady Bend —the other that of 
Dillon Crosbie ! 

“My dearest Lizette !” exclaimed 
Lady Bend, rushing forward and 
clasping her in her arms. “ Thank 
God you are unhurt !” 

In the next instant Lizette had 
fainted. Restoratives were procured 
noiselessly from the lower part of the 
house ; but no servant was called up. 
All was done quietly. And then when 
the young in} was restored to con- 
sciousness, y Bend confided to 
her what, alas ! could not well be kept 
secret from her any longer, though 
she was requested not to speak of the 
matter to any one else. Lizette was 
not surprised. She had more than 
once during the past night ed 
the truth, which had only become 
known to Lady Bend within the last 
few weeks. 


CHAPTER LXI. 


THE MYSTERY EXPLAINED. 


Mary PrILMer wasinsane. Naturally 
haughty and overbearing, she had 
rown up, under the care of Mrs. 
Devenish, selfwilled and vain in the 
extreme. Her godmother had fos- 
tered every whim, gratified every 


wish of her childhood, never con- 
straining her to curb ill-humours, or 
check a tendency she had to brood 
morbidly over every imaginary cause 
of offence. Never taught to submit to 
any authority, or to regard herself 
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humbly, hearing her own praises for 
talents and beauty, seeing herself 
waited upon by obsequious domes- 
tics, and idolized by her weak, igno- 
rant godmother, the proud girl grew 
up with the idea that she was a crea- 
ture of a superior order to common 
mortals. Eccentric since early child- 
hood, she, however, betrayed no sign 
of actual derangement of intellect till 
the sudden death of Mrs. Devenish, 
which upset her reason palpably. 
Captain Crosbie hap a to be 
staying at the time at Wormley Hall, 
and after the funeral she expressed her 
wish to him of visiting her sister at 
Darktrees, becauseshe understood that 
he was going there ; for she had taken 
a fancy to her Cousin Dillon, and was 
determined to accompany him wher- 
ever he might go. Captain Crosbie, 
unaware that she was labouring under 
any delusion, agreed at once to escort 
her to Darktrees, and Lady Bend 
wrote an affectionate letter, inviting 
Mary to make her house a home 
for the present. Accordingly, they 
set out for Darktrees, and it was 
only after a time that both Crosbie 
and Lady Bend became aware that 
Mary was deranged. Gradually the 
sad truth revealed itself. She spoke 
to them in confidence of her strange 
delusions, one of the most ier 
able of which was, that she was the 
affianced wife of her Cousin Dillon. 
To careless observers she appeared 
perfectly sane, and hoping that she 
was merely labouring under a tem- 
porary fit of derangement, caused by 
the excitement consequent on her 

odmother’s awful and unexpected 

eath, both Dillon and her sister 
wished to preserve the matter a 
secret, every day looking forward to 
her recovery. Nevertheless Lady 
Bend experienced much grief, as she 
listened to Mary’s extraordinary hal- 
lucinations ; and in particular her 
uneasiness increased when Lizette 
Stutzer arrived at Darktrees, as Mary 
appeared much worse then. She de- 
tested Miss Stutzer, Bessie having 
informed her long since that Dillon 
Crosbie had fallen in love with her at 
Markham, and she had not forgotten 
the intelligence. She regarded Lizette 
with the bitterest feelings of jealousy. 
Fearful of rousing or contradicting 
her in the least degree, both Dillon 
and Bessie gratified her wildest 
wishes, and the former paid her un- 
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wearying attention, taking care not 
to let her see that he took any note 
whatever of Lizette’s presence. 

“ Each day, my dear Lizette,” said 
Bessie, “I hoped that my poor sister 
would return to her senses, and both 
Dillon and I did all in our power to 
keep her mind perfectly calm, not 
irritating her in the smallest matter. 
Never before did I so perfectly under- 
stand the untiring kindness of my 
cousin as I do now. He has been 
unwearied in his efforts to keep my 
mind at ease respecting Mary, acting 
for the last fortnight asa regular at- 
tendant, driving her out whenever she 
pleased, and devoting all his time to 
her. Unfortunately this attention 
on his part has confirmed her, per- 
haps, in her delusion that she is to 
be his wife. There was one thing we 
may have been too careful of, and that 
was letting her discover that she was 
watched, or suspected of being insane, 
for she seemed to possess an extra- 
ordinary intuition, almost like magie, 
with regard to our thoughts about 
herself, even when we were most 
cautious not to let her observe that we 
thought her at all eccentric. So great 
was our caution on this point, that 
though we were aware she had a 
fancy for sitting up late at night, we 
dared not attempt tolet her know that 
any one sat up also. From sundry 
hints that she dropped yesterday and 
the day before, T coca that she 
might contemplate doing you some 
mischief, and for the last two nights I 
sat up myself, never closing an eye ; 
yet she baffled my watchfulness, for 
it seems she has been in the habit of 
leaving her room by the window, in- 
stead of by the door, and entering 
other parts of the house through such 
of the windows as the negligence of 
the servants left unsecured. In this 
way she entered your room. Imagine 
my despair, when she rushed into 
my room a short time ago, and told 
me she had strangled you! My dear 
Lizette, I have been sadly to blame 
for not revealing all this to you be- 
fore. What mischief might have 
been caused by my folly! yet I con- 
sidered the secret was one that con- 
cerned her, not myself. Dreading to 
behold the result of her murderous 
attempt, yet hoping you still might 
live, I hurried to your door, and called 
to you, but you returned no answer; 
then I ran to awake Dillon Crosbie, 

22 
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who was soon ableto render me assist- 
ance. M sister retired quiet- 
ly to her and is now asleep. We 

orced your door open, and, thank 
God, you were safe, Lizette, among 
all the misfortunes that overwhelm 
me, I never could have borne another 
greater than them all !” 

As Lady Bend uttered this last 
sentence, she clasped her worn hands 
together, with a movement that spoke 
of despair. Surely her sister’s state 
of mind, afflicting as it may have 
been, was not enough to render this 
young woman so wretched, so heart- 

roken as she appeared. 

“My dear Bessie, I sympathize 
with you from my heart,” said Lizette, 
looking with pity at her friend’s 

hastly countenance. “ How I wish 


had not come at such a time to 
Darktrees !” 

“Nay, it is as well things have 
hap 
has 


ned so,” returned Bessie. “ Alt 

n so far fortunate, and to-mor- 
row my sister will leave this, under 
the care of my cousin and Luke 


] ve 
BET ie Bagly!” repeated Lizette, 
in some surprise; “and you trust 
that man with the secret !’ 
_ “Yes; he is devoted to my inter- 
ests, Lizette. I know it, though I 
am also aware that he isa bad man.” 
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“Then do not trust him, Bessie— 
take my advice. If you know him to 
be a bad man do not confide any 
secret to his keeping.” 

“He has already more than that 
in his power,” murmured Lady Bend, 
bitterly. 

Lizette met a fixed thoughtful look 
from her friend’s eye—a look that 
seemed to say, “I may as well tell 
you all the miserable secrets that 
weigh upon my soul.” But Bessie 
checked the impulse that had seized 
her. No, she could not confess an, 
more at present. She only too 
Lizette’s hand, and clasping it warmly 
in both her own, said— 

“Oh, thank God! my dear, dear 
friend, that fate, hard as it seems to 
have been towards you, has spared 
you the evils that have befallen me, 
in spite of wealth, in spite of all that 
seemed to render me fortunate—the 
envied of many shortsighted mortals. 
Lizette, I stand before you here, more 
to be pitied, more to be despised 
than the lowest kitchen-maid in this 
house !” 

Strange words! Lizette’s cheek 

ew paler than it had ever been be- 

ore. She dared not question Bessie 
any farther. 


CHAPTER LXII. 


SIR JAMES BEND. 


Luxe Bac ty, in his own way, was 
really attached to Lady Bend, and 
for her sake he pretended to be de- 
voted to Sir James, whom he soon 
learned to detest. ong the many 
dependents of Mrs. Meiklam who 
loved the beautiful young lady, so 
often staying for days together at the 
Rest, Luke stood foremost. The 
very contrariety of their natures may 
have led to this attachment on his 
side. The straightforward, noble 
character of the much-spoiled girl 
impressed this deceitful, cowardl 

man, with a peculiar admiration. if 
any one vexed Miss Bessie Pilmer, 
he or she would soon be made aware 
of the fact. She never disguised her 
feelings on any subject, and so her 
truth her courage, gained her 
many friends among those whose 
dependent position rendered them 


cunning and underhand themselves. 
Now, therefore, when Bagly took up 
his station as steward at Darktrees, he 
soon wormed himself into the secrets 
of his master, for Sir James, like all 
bad people, had numberless mysteries 
surrounding him, one leading to 
several. It was natural to think that 
Luke would feel more interested in the 
person whom he had known from her 
childhood, than in him who was a 
stranger tilla few months back. Few 
ple at Darktrees, or in its neigh- 
urhood, liked Sir James. He was 

a careless landlord, seldom residing 
on his property—well known to have 
been plunged in t difficulties 
when he propo for a wealthy 
heiress in London. There was a 
curious but faint rumour afloat round 
Darktrees, which Lady Bend would 
surely be the last person to hear. 
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However, Luke Bagly heard it; and, 
with all the sagacity of his nature, he 
determined to discover if there were 
the smallest foundation for it. Bad as 
he was himself, he was, yet, shocked 
at the idea of crime and wickedness in 
another. Strange as it may appear, 
Bagly was a kind husband and father ; 
he was, therefore, not inclined to be 
lenient to any one sinning on that 
head, especially when the person 
chiefly sinned against was a favourite 
of his own. hile he thought the 
negociations respecting the marriage 
of Miss Pilmer were not yet com- 
pleted, he summoned up his courage 
to write a confidential letter to that 
young lady from Darktrees, where, it 
may be remembered, he was employed 
to act as steward long before Sir 
James married ; but, unhappily, the 
letter only reached Bessie when she 
returned to England from her long 
wedding tour on the Continent ; it 
had miscarried, and wandered ver 

far indeed before arriving at its desti- 
nation, having been often re-directed 
to foreign towns, which she and Sir 
James had always left before it could 
catch them. It would have been as 
well if it had never reached the owner. 
Too late to be of any use, it only 
plunged Bessie into a earful state of 
mind, which lasted for a consider- 
able length of time, when, at length 
she began to hope that Bagly had 
been misinformed, that the statement 
he had made was altogether false. 
She was determined not to believe it. 
All that spring she plunged into wild 
gaiety, beginning the life she had 
married to lead. No one was more 
admired in London that season than 
the wealthy Lady Bend ; her dresses 
were exquisite, her beauty dazzling, 
but her heart cankering all the while. 
Her father’s last words, spoken on his 
death-bed, were always coming up to 
her mind, and the more she thought 
of them, the more she danced and 
dressed, and soughtexcitement in ball- 
rooms. Then came a hint from Sir 
James that all this gaiety must cease ; 
he could notafford to keep up an estab- 
lishment in London! He wanted all 
the ready money he could muster up 
to pay debts of his own—debts of his 
father’s also. Oh, the dark array of 
creditors he had! Darktrees must 
be sold unless they were satisfied at 
once. Sir James quarrelled with his 
mother-in-law, who had tried so 
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ardently to get him for her daughter’s 
husband. ell, there was no love 
lost between them, for Mrs. Pilmer 
had only valued him for his title. 
The Baronet told her this and much 
more ; he said what never could be 
forgotten or forgiven,and Mrs, Pilmer 
swore most vehemently that she 
would never set foot within the walls 
of Darktrees Hall; upon which Sir 
James politely told her that nobody 
wanted her to go there. Oh, the in- 
solence—the wickedness—the cruelty 
exhibited by this most unprincipled of 
tyrants! What Bessie endured from 
him, none but herself knew—none 
would ever know—not even her own 
mother. 

On leaving London and arriving at 
Darktrees, Bessie experienced much 
despondency of mind; and, influ- 
enced either by a desire to make mis- 
chief, or by mistaken kindness, Luke 
Bagly dared to poison her mind with 
the most fearful insinuations, She 
listened with ill-feigned indignation 
and contempt; her white lips and 
trembling frame contradicting but too 

ene what her words betokened. 
gly knew she more than half be- 
lieved his words: then he had his 
own character to vindicate; and, 
perhaps, he wished to gratify his love 
of power ; and he spied, and wormed 
out secrets till he was convinced of 
the truth of his assertions. He be- 
lieved Sir James Bend to be guilty of 
a great crime. He pitied the unfor- 
tunate young lady who had been 
ensnared into putting herself in the 
wer of such a man ; for her sake 
is lips remained closed upon the 
matter to all except herself. Some 
evil spirit prompted him to tell her 
all he knew. There were unmistak- 
able proofs of Sir James Bend’s guilt. 
Perhaps, this man had grown hard- 
ened since, in his early youth, he stood 
trembling before judge and jury in a 
ublic court, to answer for the part 
he had taken in a young comrade’s 


murder. Never had he forgotten that 
frightful evening, when the victim of 
his ferocious temper lay slain before 
his eyes ; never had he forgotten the 
day when, before the unpitying gaze 
of scores of curious men, he stood 


accused of that awful crime. It was 
all past now ; but if he stood again 
in a court of justice, awaiting the 
decision of a jury in a matter that 
concerned his own life or — or 
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transportation for unknown years, he 
never more could experience over 
again the same tension of nerves— 
the same degree of horror unspeak- 
able. There were few good points in 
Sir James Bend’s character; but he 
had never been utterly devoid of feel- 
ing for himself. From the day he 
was acquitted of all intent toseriously 
injure his slain companion, he felt 
that he was blasted. It was not sor- 
row for having caused the death of 
an unoffending lad, the only son of 
his mother, and she was a widow, or 
for having ruined his unfortunate 
schoolmaster—that preyed upon him 
—but a kind of hatred of mankind in 
general. Instead of being humbled, 
he only grew moody and worse tem- 


Lapy Benprequested Lizette Stutzer 
to remain for some time longer at 
Darktrees; and as the latter now 
understood why it was that her pres- 
ence there had seemed so unwelcome 
up to this time, she consented to do 
so. As had been arranged, Mary 
Pilmer was induced to leave the house 
under the escort of her cousin, Dillon 
Crosbie; and, yielding to Lizette’s 
advice, Bessie did not confide any- 
thing respecting her sister’s mental 
state to any domestic at Darktrees, 
including the very acute Luke Bagly, 
who, to say the truth, had already 
some suspicions that Miss Pilmer was 
not altogether of sound intellect ; but 
he had no particular wish to learn 
anything positive about the matter. 
It was not in his line, and did not 
concern him. It was enough for him, 
at present, that Lady Bend herself 
was much in his power, and Sir James 
too, for that matter. Mary Pilmer 
and Dillon Crosbie set off at once for 
London, where the young lady was 
handed over to the care of her afflicted 
mother, already suffering severely 
from her son-in-law’s barbarous in- 
civility, and pining for the company 


of her dearly loved Bessie, whom she 
would not venture to visit at Dark- 
trees after the solemn vow she had 
made never to set foot within its 
walls. 

Thus Lizette and her dear friend 
were alone at the sombre mansion of 
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pered than ever; he plunged into 
dissipation, dwelt much abroad, gam- 
bled, held companionship with des- 
perate and aed men; _his 
title and estates had descended to him 
incumbered by fearful debts, incurred 
by his father and - grandfather ; he 
had great liabilities of his own also— 
he was hampered woefully onall sides. 
Do not think we mean to excuse him 
for any guilty plan he may have re- 
solved upon to extricate himself from 
difficulties ; we are only stating facts. 
He was tempted, as all have been 
tempted since Satan crept among 
mankind, and he yielded to the voice 
of the tempter, as, thank God, all do 
not yield. 





LXIII. 


Darktrees Hall ; but the former soon 
discovered that Lady Bend was suf- 
fering from some secret cause of grief 
which prevented them being on con- 
fidential terms, Nothing could ex- 
ceed the kindness of her hostess, nor 
the attention of the servants ; yet 
there was a dulness hanging over the 
whole house, most depressing. Bessie 
seldom spoke of her husband : she 
neither Cieaadl nor’ praised him. 
Soon he would be nothing to her— 
she nothing to him—that was her 
chief thought. Sometimes she drove 
out accompanied by Lizette, but she 
never went to church on Sundays. 
This was a grief to her pious young 
friend. 

“ Shall we read the Bible to-day ?”’ 
asked Miss Stutzer, one Sunday after- 
noon as they sat together. 

“No, thank you ;” replied Bessie 
hastily, and colouring a little. 

- Oh, Bessie, why not?’ asked 
Lizette, in much sorrow. “ Surely 
you can have no serious objection ?” 

“Tf you wish to read for yourself I 
will leave you,” was Lady Bend’s 
response ; and in the next moment 
she had left the room. 

The Bible had never been a favour- 
ite book of Bessie’s—now it was less 
so than ever ; it was regarded as de- 
cidedly inimical to her present views, 
for this unfortunate young woman 
was contemplating a fearful crime— 
she was about to place herself on a 
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r with the very lost and degraded 
ar most unpardonable of guilty 
sinners. 

Sir James Bend, unaware that Luke 
Bagly felt any particular interest in 
his mistress, and knowing him to be 
a man of great sagacity and cunning, 
at the same time that he was one of 
low principles, had gradually taken 
him into his confidence more than 
was altogether prudent. Through 
these means Bagly had become pos- 
sessed of the secret which so fatally 
concerned both the Baronet and his 
new bride. Luke had never been 
scrupulous in the matter of opening 
and reading the letters of his employ- 
ers—thus gathering all the informa- 
tion respecting their affairs that was 
essential to gratify his curiosity ; and 
whatever Sir James felt it judicious 
to withhold from his knowledge, he 
learned by underhand and unlawful 
proceedings. He was playing at the 
same time the part of spy and traitor 
towards two guilty beings, while he 
was really attached to another whom 
he pitied as much as it was in his 
nature to pity any human creature. 
To serve this latter unfortunate indi- 
vidual Bagly would have staked a 
great deal; he could be desperate 
when he chose—ay, even in the cause 
of somebody else. Then he loved the 
law still as much as ever ; and this 
would be a grand case for prosecution 
and punishment. How he would 
have loved to bring on a public trial, 
for the edification of half the civilized 
world, only for the sake of one of the 
parties concerned, who would be 
sorely compromised by the proceed- 
ing! 

One particular 
two remarkable letters. 
tained these words :— 


“Luke BaGiyy g 

“What you say astonishes me 
much. Do not believe a word of 
what that woman asserts; she has 
not the slightest foundation for what 
she has told you. No doubt she 
would be —- ted to injure me if 
she could—either by fair means or 
false. She would, of course, try an 
method of revenge, however absurd. 
She must be put to silence—that is 
all. If she writes to you again let 
me know at once. 


pes brought Bagly 


One con- 


“ JamEs BEND.” 
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The other epistle ran as follows :— 


“Dear Sir. 

“T am most thankful for your 
friendly advice. When I partiall 
consented to the arrangement which 
Sir James proposed to me as the only 
safe and certain way of rescuing him 
from ruin, I never thought of the 
consequences that might ensue to 
myself. I have been much to blame 
in the whole proceedings. Threats 
—tortures should never have induced 
me to listen to such an iniquitous 
proposal. But there was beggary— 
starvation staring me in the face ; 
and not alone me, but others dearer 
to me than myself. Oh, I pity that 
poor lady at Darktrees—God have 
mercy on her! My own health is 
precarious ; life will soon cease to be 
a burden to me: but not for myself 
alone do I want justice—I do not 
deserve it; but those whom I will 
leave behind me must not be sacri- 
ficed ; whatever I may have done to 
forfeit all pity—all mercy from the 
world, my sons must and shall have 
their rights. Their father need not 
think he can blast them for any base 
purpose. I will rise up yet before I 
die and proclaim his and my own 
iniquity before the face of all people, 
to save my sons from a worse igno- 
miny than even their parents’ guilt 
can brand them with. My marriage 
certificate, which you kindly say I 
should secure a copy of, is registered 
in the books of the parish church of 
Holme-Regis in shire, the date 
of it being 10th April, 18—, more 
than six years ago.” 

This letter bore a foreign postmark, 
but no signature, and was addressed 
to “Luke Bagly, Esq.,” for Luke in 
writing to the person from whom it 
came had represented himself to be a 
person connected with the law, who 
In some mysterious manner had be- 
come aware of facts by no means 
concerning himself, and in which he 
was interested merely for the sake of 
justice. This correspondence was 
strictly private and confidential. 

Without stating where he was 
yoing, Luke set off by railway from 

rettonwold one fine autumn morn- 
ing, and travelled in the direction of 
the very unimportant village of 
Holme-Regis. 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 


THE POISON. 


Ir was late at night ; Lady Bend was 
sitting by the library fire ; Lizette 
was gone to bed ; the house was gene- 
rally quiet ; but the mistress of Dark- 
trees was not alone. Luke Bagly 
stood before her, arguing, demon- 
strating, threatening, in his ardour to 
serve her. 

“Look here, ma’am,” he said, strik- 
ing his hands together ; “with one 
blaze of the fire I could destroy all 
proof of that marriage. I tore the 
entry of it out of the register while 
the sexton was shutting the vestry 
door, and I have it in my pocket 
here. That woman and her brats 
wouldn’t have the value of a straw 
to go upon if I’d burn that piece of 

per.” And the poor scrawled me- 


morandum of. that true and legal 
marriage wavered in Bessie’s eye- 
sight. 

“Do not attempt to destroy it!” 
she exclaimed firmly, adding in a 
uieter tone, “I thank you, Bagly, 
or your wish 


to serve me, however 
wrong your intentions may be ; but I 
am fully determined to commit no 
act of injustice towards others. I 
have been blighted myself—that is 
enough.” 

# Then as God is looking down on 
us both this night, I'll make that vil- 
lain suffer !”’ exclaimed the steward, 
thrusting the certificate once more 
into his pocket. “TI’ll never stand by 
and see the honourable and the inno- 
cent ruined in this way !” 

“Listen, Bagly; as you value my 
peace here and hereafter, let this 
matter rest quietly. To act otherwise, 
would be to plunge me into greater 
misery than I sufier even now. a 
own mother, my dearest friend wi 
never learn from my lips the misera- 
ble position I stand in.” 

“ And this is your wish, my lady ?” 

* Most certainly it is.” 

“You will seek no revenge—no re- 


“ Never.” 

“And you will live on here as if 
nothing was wrong?” 

Lady Bend did notreply. She had 
made up her mind as to the course 
she would pursue, but she did not 
choose to reveal it at present. 


“Bagly will you take an oath for 
me here now ?” she asked suddenly. 

“Tf I can I will, most surely, 
ma'am,” was the man’s reply, as he 
gazed with a sort of awe upon the 
still lovely, though sadly altered face 
of the unfortunate lady before him. 

“Swear then most solemnly that 
from this night you will never utter 
a word to mortal about this most 
wretched business; that as long as 
you live you will keep it secret from 
the whole world.” 

“But why should I swear that ?” 
he asked, his eyes twinkling mali- 
ciously. “Why should I allow a 
wretch like Sir James. to escape 
punishment ?” 

“You have a family, Luke,” con- 
tinued Lady Bend ; “ money would 
serve them ; a thousand pounds shall 
be transferred to your account here, 
on the spot, if you swear what I ask ; 
and also if you deliver up to me 
that register of marriage from your 
pocket.” 

Bagly looked doubtingly for a min- 
ute or so at the lady’s countenance. 
Right well, however, his keen obser- 
vation told him that she meant to 
act no underhand part. He dared 
not tell her that he was already in 
league with her own mother respect- 
ing an iniquitous business, and he 
knew she was perfectly unaware of 
it. 

“Excuse me, ma’am,” he said after 
a pause ; “ but what good would my 
taking that oath do you? I might 
close my lips upon this terrible mis- 
fortune, but would others be equally 
silent ? I might, of course, take your 
money, and swear what you wish, 
yet you would find yourself still in 
Sanat. That woman in Paris will 
8 out without delay. She has 
threatened as much.” 

“ Leave all the rest to me, Bagly ; 
all I require of you is this oath, that 
register of marriage, and a promise 
that you will instantly leave Dark- 
trees, and never hold communion with 
any of its inmates after your depar- 
ture.” 

ourself, madam? Do you 
imagine that bad as I may appear, I 
would leave this place with my mind 
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at careless of what might be- 
come of you? No, ma’am ; you mis- 
take me if you hold that opinion.” 

“ As to me, ly, you need suffer 
no uneasiness. assured that I 
know what I am about. I want no 
we wes but silence from 

ou while I live, and after I am dead. 
wish solely for peace. Will you 
take the oath and the reward ?” 

Lady Bend arose to get a pen and 
ink, and as she did so, a small phial 
dropped from her lap, rolling softly 
on the carpet. Bagly stooped to pick 
it up from the spot near his foot where 
it had fallen. He ve one of his quick 
glances at the label round it; and, 
then, without betraying the slightest 
change of countenance, placed it care- 
lessly on the mantel-piece. The lady 


. watched him as he did so, somewhat 


anxiously, and then drew the writing 
materials near to her. 

“Stay, madam,” said Bagly ; “do 
not write anything now ; to-morrow 
will do better to make _ arrange- 
ment than now in the dead of night. 
[ll sleep over your proposal.” 

“Nay, Luke, I cannot delay this 
matter. If you do not agree at once 
to take the oath and deliver up to me 
that marriage-register, you will never 
have the opportunity of doing so 

ain,” 

“Tf you would let me fling that 
odious paper into the fire there, ’d 
do it willingly, ma’am,” he replied, 
approaching the grate with a sudden 
movement, and in an apparently acci- 
dental manner knocking the small 
phial from the mantel-piece with his 
arm. It fell on the fender, and broke 
into fragments. Lady Bend rushed 
forward withacry. In that destruc- 
tion she saw the ruin of all that she 
had at this time to hope for. 

“It’s no great mischief I’ve done, 
anyway,” said Bagly, stooping low to 

ush the pieces of shattered glass 
arther under the grate, “ for I believe 
it was only poison was in the bottle.” 

“Stay,” shrieked Lady Bend, as 
Bagly stooped over the fender, where 
the subtle and deadly fluid was lying 
in a fearful little pool ; “ you are im- 
prudent to go near it!” 

The words were spoken too late ; 
that most frightful of poisons—the 
eo of all noxious death- 
fluids—haddoneitswork. The deadly 
vapour stole insidiously are 7 
Bagly staggered—stared wildly, fero- 


ciously round him. Was it possible 
thatthis was the feel of coming death ? 
Then giddiness—stupor—confusion of 
ideas—vain to endeavour to shake off. 
He shook like some great forest ani- 
mal suddenly struck with a fatal blow. 
To save her, he had killed himself un- 
wittingly! Ay, in that moment of 
horror, the thought occurred to him. 
With her hands clasped, Lady Bend 
watched, as in a dream, this frightful 
termination of that midnight consul- 
tation ; and then, rousing herself, she 
ran to the assistance of the wretched 
steward. He was now struggling and 
insensible on the floor—his features 
contorted—his hands clenched—his 
colour rapidly changing to a deadl 
cadaverous hue. This was the deat 
she had believed would have been easy ! 
Terror-stricken as she was the un- 
fortunate young woman did not lose 
her presence of mind. Hastily se- 


-curing the paper which Bagly had 


dropped from his hand when sud- 
denly seized with vertigo, she hurried 
from the room and alarmed the ser- 
vants. The house was soon astir ; 
the little pool on the library fender 
had dried up in the heat of the fire, 
the tiny glass fragments mingled with 
ashes and cinders ; no one sought for 
the cause of this awful and myste- 
rious death beneath the grate of that 
sombre room. Perhaps, Mr. Bagly 
had been drinking hard ; perhaps it 
was an attack of heart-disease. The 
apothecary from the village did not 
know—or did not care particularly— 
what was the cause of death, but 
set it down as heart-disease, which 
he considered to be a convenient cause 
of sudden death. The most wonder- 
ful part of the matter was, what 
the steward was doing in the library 
at that hour; but there was no co- 
roner’s inquest. Some of the ser- 
vants had seen the man alive in the 
last agonies of death ; and the mis- 
tress had been in the very room 
when he staggered and fell; and 
had called them up. It was all won- 
der, confusion, and comment. Her 
se was in her bed, too ill to be 
annoyed with questions of an exciting 
nature. It would be well to get the 
dead man coffined and buried as soon 
as possible. To tell the truth, Luke 
Bagly had not been liked at Darktrees 
among the servants there, and no 
one wept at his funeral. His death 
was an awful warning—nothing more. 
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An awful warning indeed! A warn- 
ing to the lady lying so motionless 
and weak in the velvet-curtained bed, 
in the grandest chamber of that grand 
old mansion, so remote from London 
detectives, or even common provincial 
police. Ah, there are a great deal of 
wonderful things done in the world 
that nobody hears about through the 
newspapers, glad as those inquisitive 
organs of public information would 
be to penetrate all mysteries, and lay 
bare all family secrets. What was 
going on at Darktrees Hall at that 
time never went beyond the old- 
fashioned village—scarcely beyond 
the demesne gates. There was talk 
about ghosts, and gossip about the 
Bends’ hereditary wickedness gene- 
rally, and rumours of improbable 
doings ; and sometimes the truth was 
hit upon, though so encompassed 
round about with lies and falsereports 
that no one knew where it stood. 
One conviction possessed the minds 
unanimously of all the lower servants 
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at the Hall, and that was, that the 
Baronet’s wife was fast sinking under 
the fatal spell that had always proved 
so disastrous to the ladies of Dark- 
trees. 

Lady Bend was really seriously ill 
—mentally and bodily. —Lizette 
Stutzer was still her devoted friend, 
watching day after day, ay, and niglit 
after night, beside her couch. Hum- 
bled more by the experience she had 
had of that fearful death by a sud- 
den, subtle poison—occurring before 
her eyes, like a testimony and a warn- 
ing—than by all the woeful wretched- 
ness that had hitherto been her lot 
to bear, Lady Bend learned to thank 
God that she had been spared from 
committing the fearful crime of self- 
murder. Never more would she 
raise her hand against her own life ; 
but she would pray to be taken away, 
whenever it might please her Father, 
from despair and disgrace. Night 
and day that was her prayer. 


CHAPTER LXV. 


THE LOST 


Many strange occurrences often hap- 
pen to the same people at the same 
time, or with reference to them. 
Scarcely had Mrs. Pilmer heard of 
the death of Luke Bagly, which re- 
lieved her of a great weight of uneasi- 
ness, than some unlooked for infor- 
mation from Mr. Hill, the attorney 
at Yaxley, reached her—proving to 
her that she had indeed been duped 
by that cunning man, no longer living. 
Hill had been put lately in possession 
of Mrs. Meiklam’s lost will in a 
strange way. It appeared that one 
of the poachers, who.so often fre- 
uented the grounds of the Rest, had 
found it, the very night Bagly had 
dropped it from his pocket, and at- 
taching little importance to it had 
conveyed it from the spot. Some of 
his companions, more learned than 
himself, soon discovered that this 
simple sheet of paper, folded up like 
a letter, was nothing less than the 
will of the great lady at the Rest, 
who so suddenly died at the same 
time. These men all thoroughly 
detested Bagly ; and seeing his name 
noted down in the document for what 
seemed to them an extraordinary leg- 


FOUND. 


acy of one hundred pounds, they deter- 
mined not to deliver up the will, hoping 
thereby to do the hateful steward an 
injury. Fearful of committing the 
crime of destroying it, the man who 
found it hid it carefully in the bottom 
of a chest in his cottage, thinking that 
a time might arrive when he could 
gain some advantage by the produc- 
tion of it. Meanwhile Bagly, having 
over and over again read the will, 
and copied it from time to time dur- 
ing Mrs. Meiklam’s lifetime, was now 
fully competent to write a pretty cor- 
rect transcript of it from memory ; 
and trusting to impose on Mrs. Pilmer 
after her husband’s death, he tried 
his skill at a ruse, which succeeded 
well. Duped by the legal terms of 
the document which Luke submitted 
to her perusal, the lady felt that it 
possibly might be a copy of the origi- 
nal will in his possession, and fearful 
of sifting the matter any further, she 
consented to give him an annual sum 
of money together with a promise of 
procuring him an engagement as 
steward at Darktrees, on condition 
that she would hear no more about 
the affair. This was all he wanted or 
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could expect. After all it was sooth- 
ing to him to reflect that his nightly 
attempts at forgery had at length been 
turned to profitable account. Often 
Mrs. Pilmer felt on the point of break- 
ing off this secret league with Bagly ; 
it was repugnant to her feelings in 
every way; she was not a kind 
woman, nor a downright honest one, 
but she was not palpably wicked 
enough for any great crime. Her 
conscience was uneasy ; not because 
she feared detection, but because she 
comprehended that she was laying 
herself open to a frightful accusation 
of guilt. When the tidings of Bagly’s 
sudden death reached her, we must 
siy she felt very little regret, rather 
the reverse; but neither was she 
greatly grieved when a letter arrived 
at Markham House from Hill the 
attorney at Yaxley, scarcely a week 
after the news of Luke’s death, stat- 


ing that David Jobling, labourer in 
the vicinity of Meiklam’s Rest, had 
just handed to him the will he had 
last made for Mrs. Meiklam, which 
the said David declared had been 
found by 


him on the grounds of 
Meiklam’s Rest some time since, 
though he was not aware of its im- 
portance at the time of discovery, &c., 
&c. As no one could possibly con- 
ceive what Jobling’s reasons might be 
for hitherto concealing a document 
by no means concerning himself, one 
way or another, there was not much 
questioning about the matter. The 
will was there —uninjured—palpably 
in John Hill’s well-known writing, 
and signed by Grace Meiklam with 
unmistakable clearness. The people 
at Yaxley had heard Luke Bagly was 
dead, and that was why Jobling pro- 
duced the will ; but he gained nothing 
from Mr. Hill for his pains, though 
that gentleman would come in for 
fifty pounds by way of remembrance 
from the deceased lady of the Rest. 
However Jobling did not despair. 
Captain Crosbie or Miss Stutzer 
would surely reward him for restoring 
them to their rights ; for the former 
was to be master of all the lands at- 
tached to Meiklam’s Rest, and the 
latter to receive a legacy of seven 
thousand pounds. 
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Ah, what a stir all this made at 
Yaxley and in its neighbourhood ! 
How everybody talked and raved ; 
but no one was more rejoiced and ex- 
cited than old Jenny Black ; she clap- 
ped her hands, laughed, and prophesied 
wondrous things. Didn’t she know 
all along that Miss Lizette would be 
rich and grand, and that Master 
Crosbie would be a great gentleman ? 
Master Crosbie happened to be in 
Ireland at that time, business having 
called him there. Good-luck seemed 
to have taken a sudden turn in his 
favour. Riches were pouring on him 
in unexpected profusion. But what 
confusion might not Mrs. Pilmer be 
plunged in now, had her nephew 
chosen to te disagreeable! How 
much money she would have to refund 
to him—money taken up long since 
and spent by herself, or handed over 
to Sir James Bend to pay his debts! 
But Dillon Crosbie did not choose to 
be disagreeable or exacting ; what- 
ever of ready money, lawfully due to 
himself, had been spent by the Pilmers 
need not be returned to him. He 
would never distress his- uncle’s fam- 
ily—never put to the slightest incon- 
venience his Cousin Bessie or her 
husband. Could he forget that his 
early years were all passed under 
his uncle’s roof—that he owed his 
education, his profession to him? 
Could he forget that his dear cousin, 
Lady Bend, had promised him assist- 
ance, in a pecuniary point of view, 
when she thought he might need it ? 
No—his memory would never fail 
him on these scores ; all those thou- 
sands swallowed up in the gulf of 
debt and extravagance might remain 
unheard of evermore. 

It was now very late in the winter, 
= on the borders of spring, but 

izette was still with her friend at 
Darktrees. Sir James Bend had been 
all the autumn and winter away—in 
Scotland first, then at Paris, or in 
Italy. Lizette could not help remark- 
ing that his wife never, by any chance, 
alluded to him of herself; and seemed 
always anxious to change the subject 
when asked about him. 


= 
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A TRIAD OF FRENCH WRITERS. 


WHILE paying, we hope, due attention 
to our own literature, we do not mean 
to ignore or neglect the neatly printed 
volumes which, in tasteful paper 
wrappers of many colours, are dail 
dispersed by the Paris editeurs to all 
parts of Europe and America to the 
small edification of the people into 
whose hands they fall. More than 
once, when contemplating in a library 
the cheery bright-coloured backs of 
some of these volumes, we have been 
forcibly reminded of the wasp display- 
ing his bright and strongly contrasted 
hues, but cunningly keeping his sting 
out of sight. It is not to be supposed, 
however, that all the images a ideas 
conveyed by the clear black type from 
its soft, white meadow, are evil, or 
tending to evil ; and as the danger of 
touching pitch has passed into a pro- 
verb, we will, in our intercourse with 
French people of letters, confine our 
acquaintance to those who write either 
with a positive intent to improve their 
readers, or, at the worst, merely to 
amuse and interest them. 

Among those who have been called 
to their account within the last half 
century, there were few blessed with 
abilities comparable to those of 
Charles de Bernard, who, to the credit 
of his memory, did not employ his 
talents in celebrating the successes of 
libertines obtained at the expense of 
the domestic peace and attachment of 
families, or in claiming the reader’s 
sympathy for the sorrows of faithless 
wives and their hapless lovers—suf- 
ferings caused by selfish and un- 
accommodating husbands. He took 
more pleasure in recording the mor- 
tifications inflicted on would-be sedu- 
cers by rightminded wives and their 
clever and worthy partners. Fre- 
quently the woman, with a tendency 
to forget her duty, or imperfectly en- 
dowed with moral strength, is pre- 
served from ae into the snare laid 
by the unprincipled gallant, by the 
combined firmness, good sense, and 
affection of her husband. 

In his day, and in his country, he 
could scarcely hope for literary dis- 
tinction without treating such sub- 
jects as are avoided by most English 
writers of eminence, and now-a-days 


by a fair proportion of those of his 
own country. So he went with the 
stream in some measure. In his 
stories we do meet with a few hus- 
bands deceived, and wives faithless 
in deed or intent; but vice never re- 
ceives encouragement from his pen ; 
it frequently, on the contrary, meets 
with a terrible chastisement. “La 
Peine du Talion” (Lex Talionis), 
translated with the title of “ Retribu- 
tion,” is an example in point. Those 
who supposed Mr. Southern’s talents 
limited by the representation of brain- 
less, goodnatured fops, were rather 
surprised to see him fill, in such a 
fearfully earnest fashion, the part of 
the wronged and vindictive husband 
in the drama founded on this tale. 

“Still waters run deep” is founded 
on his short tale of “Le Gendre” (the 
son-in-law). The weak, sentimental 
wife, not sensible of the deep feeling 
hidden under the quiet, unassuming 
demeanour of her husband, very 
nearly becomes the victim of an un- 
principled swindler. But she is res- 
cued by the unsuspected energy of 
the quiet man, who exposes in her 
presence the vile character of the 
seducer, and inflicts condign punish- 
ment upon him. 

De Bernard’s politics leaned to the 
legitimist party. His writings all 
evidence a minute knowledge of the 
politics of his country ; of the compli- 
cated network of official authority 
spread over the provinces, and of the 
aspirations and ambitions of the 
various sections into which French 
society, social and politic, was divided. 
He held the mob-orators and red re- 
publicans in uttter contempt and de- 
testation. His thorough knowledge 
of the state of parties, and of the 
jealousies, and heart-burnings, and 
ambitions and self-seekings so rife in 
the Chamber of Deputies in the reign 
of the Citizen King, was vividly ex- 
hibited in his novel, “Un Homme 
Serieux,” published in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, 1847. 

His — is clear, terse, and ener- 

etic. e was rather witty than 
humorous, and frequently indulged in 
uiet sarcasm or rough joviality. 
enerally his characters were terribly 
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in earnest, and had not time for good- 
humoured and genial chat. me 
writers present the people of their 
tales as acquaintances of their own, 
among whom they have lived, whom 
they advise on occasions, with whom 
they sympathize, or the reverse, and 
whose sayingsand doings they present 
to the reader with their own commen- 
taries. This was not De Bernard’s 
mode. He sat on an eminence with 
his audience at hand, and he related 
to them what he saw passing in the 
landscape below him. He seldom 
eg his good actors, or blamed the 

ad, but he nevertheless presented 
their actions in such a guise as to 
excite strong emotions of dislike or 
approval in his readers. To his praise 
be it said, that in treating the most 
objectionable subject that ever came 
under his pen, no expression can be 
found calculated to excite or suggest 
a gross idea. 

Charles de Bernard du Grail de la 
Villette, who traced among his early 
ancestors the Chevalier Raymond de 
Bernard as having possessions in the 
Vivarais in Auvergne in 1293, was 
born in Besancon in 1805. He was 


studying the law in Dijon when the 


revolution of July, 1830, broke out, 
and interrupted his legal pursuits. 
On his return to his native place he 
conducted the Gazette de Franche 
Coméé, a legitimist journal, for two 
years ; but preferring the life ofa man 
of letters to that of a journalist, he at 
last started for Paris with “ Plus Deuil 
que Joie” a volume of poems, in his 
pocket. After some time he obtained 
an engagement on the Chronique de 
Paris, and some of his novels were 
published in that journal. Ten of his 
shorter novels were published in 1838 
and 1839, with the titles “Le Noeud 
Gordien” and “‘ Le Paravent” (screen). 
Some of these were translated into 
English, and edited by Mrs. Gore. 

“Gerfaut” (called “The Lover 
and Husband” in Mrs. Gore’s col- 
lection), was published in 1838 ; “Les 
Ailes dIcaire” in the Journal des 
Debats, 1839 and 1840. “Le Peau 
du Lion” (the Cossack’s Grave with 
Mrs. G.) was first printed in Le Siécle, 
1841 ; “Un Beau-Pére,” 1845. “Un 
Homme Serieux” appeared in the 
Revue des deux Mondes in 1847, and 
“Le Gentilhomme Campagnard” in 
the same year. 

“Le Pied d’Argile” (the foot of 
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clay) was published in an adapted 
form by Thackeray, under the name 
of “The Bedford-Row Conspiracy,” 
and by Mrs. Gore as “Decorum.” 
“La Chasse aux Amants” was called 
“ Matrimonial Police ;” “ L’ Arbre de 
Science,” “An apt Scholar ;” “La 
Femme de Quarante Ans,” “A Woman 
of a Certain Age ;” and “Le Vieillard 
Amoureux,” “The Man of a Certain 
Age,” in the English collection by 
Mrs. Gore. A translation of “Le 
Cinquantaine” appeared inthe Metro- 
politan Magazine. 

Charles de Bernard died on the 
6th of March, 1850, after having 
suffered acutely from an affection of 
the throat, which not only impeded 
his swallowing, but ultimately pre- 
vented him altogether from taking 
food. 

Thackeray and De Bernard have 
been very incorrectly placed in the 
same class by some critics. They did 
not resemble each other either in 
treatment or selection of subjects. 
One laughed at, or pleasantly lashed 
pretension, hypocrisy, and affectation, 
with a light, though stinging whip. 
The other dealt with the more ag- 

ressive vices, and wielded a far 

eavier and sharper weapon in their 
correction. He was more prone to 
savage sarcasm than good-humoured 
badinage. He seldom condescended 
to gossip or repeat himself, and ex- 
celled in scenes of suffering and in 
the workings of the sterner passions— 
themes little relished by the good- 
natured Englishman. 

“The Yellow Rose,” from which 
our extracts are to be taken, is not, 

erhaps, one which, if we had a 
iberal choice, we should select, but 
several of those more suitable in 
some respects have been already re- 
viewed or translated, or are too long, 
or frankly disagreeable in subject- 
matter. 

Francis Dramond, a Parisian young 
gentleman, comes to the country house 
of Mons. Simart, as best man to M. 
Teissier, who is on the point of wed- 
ding Mile. Celestine, daughter of said 
M. ‘Bimart, He finds the bridegroom 
in his room in a very uncomfort- 
able state. He inquires into the cause 
of his disquietude, and receives for 
answer :— 

““*My dear Dramond, you see me in a 
position of the greatest perplexity. When 
IT announced to you my intention of marry- 
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ing Mile. Simart, I was in a state of enthu- 
siasm. I saw the future through one of 
those dazzling prisms whose colours throw 
a rosy hue over the dull ground of reality.’ 
‘You mean, speaking in prose, that you 
are now looking on the reverse of the 
medal: what do you see?’ ‘The devil,’ 
cried Teissier, gnawing the pen which he 
had removed from behind his ear. ‘ Do 
you mean your wife that is to be? Explain.’ 
(He guesses at several causes no one of 
which happens to be the right one.) ‘ Does 
she happen to love any little cousin that 
has forestalled you?’ ‘She has no more 
cousins than the lamb in the fable had 
brothers; she loves no one.’ ‘Not even 
Solyman?’ (This was the house-dog whom 
Francis had caned for his roughness as he 
entered the gate.) ‘You know Solyman,’ 
cried Teissier with a bound; ‘ has he bitten 
you?’ ‘No, but I have caned him.’ 
* Heaven reward you! You have just laid 
your finger on the wound. That cursed 
animal is the cause of my woes.’ ‘How 
so?’ ‘You know that I detest animals in 
general, but dogs above all. He, without 
any doubt, has read this in my face, for 
since my arrival he has declared war to the 
death against me, and never loses an oppor- 
tunity of seizing me by the legs. The first 
time I smiled, the second I made a grimace, 
the third I requested to have him tied up. 
Mr. Simart readily consented, but Made- 
moiselle took Solyman’s part, and treated 
me as a hard-heart, a man without com- 
plaisance, without sensibility. And now 
this stupid quarrel has lasted a whole week. 
That devil of a dog has become a regular 
stumbling-block in the way of our marriage. 
. - You know that character betrays 
itself in little things. Her vivacity, her 
spirit of contradiction, her irritability, her 
ill-temper, her furies, of which she has giv en 
me some samples these few days, have made 
me reflect upon my small chances of future 
co-happiness. If she is such before the 
honeymoon, what will she not be after ?’” 


While Francis is unpacking his 
valise, a yellow rose falls from the 
folds of his coat. He utters an ex- 
clamation on seeing it, and this 
attracting Teissier’s attention, he 
gives him its history. 

He, and his friend Merville, and 
two other friends had attended a ball 
in the opera house, in a pleasant state 
of exaltation, induced by certain 
lasses of champagne. Merville and 
he had attached a pair of fabulous 
noses to their real organs, and when 
he became tired of his, and was un- 
provided with a wheelbarrow to 
carry it about, he ascended to the 
third tier of boxes to sit down, and 
behold the mad scene from some 
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“loophole of retreat.” Entering a 
box he found it occupied by two 
ladies in dominoes, distinguishable 
by a yellow rose in the hand of the 
apparently younger. They were at 
first startled, but being shortly set at 
ease by his gentle bearing and good- 
humour, a lively and eeu con- 
versation ensued, the elder lady 
moderating the sallies of the younger 
from time to time. 

At last who should enter the same 
box, pretty far gone in his cups but 
his comrade, Merville, who without 
ceremony would have laid uncivil 
hands on the fair dominoes. Dra- 
mond pulled him down on a seat ; 
but while the women were making 
their way out, the drunken man con- 
trived to snatch the mask from the 
face of the lady of the rose. 


“She turned round and I was dazzled 
by a countenance resplendent with beauty, 
youth, and anger, and whose eyes flashed 
like two stars from under her black ca- 
puchon. My contemplation was short. ‘To 
snatch the mask from the hands of Merville, 
to apply to the cheek of the insolent, a slap 
which Marphise or Clorinda would not have 
given with better grace, to bound out of the 
box and shut the door with a crash, was for 
this angry fair, only the work of a second. 
‘ Thirty-six thousand candles!—a slap— 
my best friend—a duel to the death—a 
slap!’ stammered out Merville, who in spite 
of his efforts fell back on his seat.” 


When he became sober, and found 
his cheek and eye swelled, he would 
not believe but that it was his friend 
who had administered the blow; a 
duel and some weeks’ confinement to 
bed were the result. The radiant 
and angry face remained in Francis’s 
memory, and the yellow rose, dropped 
in the escape, was lovingly preserved. 
Describing the vision to eissier, he 
besought him to imagine “the purest 
type of Italian beauty enkindled by 
wrath, splendid as a picture placed 
in the sunlight, a Creole’s chevelure, 
a smooth forehead, nostrils mobile 
and passionate as those of the Apollo 
Belvidere, a child’s mouth enclosing 
a row of living pearls, the flowers of 
the spring on her cheeks, and in her 
eyes the glance of the lion.” 

The father-in-law was a_bald- 
headed, fat little man, who was “ dis- 
satisfied with the government, went 
to bed early, and rose late, like the 
King of Ivetot, detested the nobility, 
abused the priests, never went to 
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Mass, told frightful stories about the 
condemned cells of the bastille and 
the boudoirs of the Parc-aux-cerfs, 
rew sentimental at the mention of 
ayette, shed tears over Poland, 
swore at the Emperor Nicholas, and 
read Paul de Kock’s novels. Heobeyed 
his wife while she lived ; since her 
death he was kept in absolute slavery 
by his daughter.” 

Oh, dominoes and dress boxes! 
whom should Francis see take the 
head of the table but the lady of the 
yellow rose and ready hand! There 
was the small, slender-shaped girl, 
uniting in her countenance an expres- 
sion of innocence and coquetry, the 
pupils of her eyes seeming to com- 
press within them a storm-cloud from 
which the lightning occasionally 
flashed, without altering the playful 
and innocent gaiety of the features. 

After dinner, when they were play- 
ing billiards, there was a grand dis- 
pute between the affianced, and at a 
sign from the young damsel, Solyman 
having regained his liberty, bounded 
into the billiard room, and made free 
with the flesh and blood of the poor 
peng arpa leg. When the two 
men had an opportunity for conver- 
sation, Teissier announced his inten- 
tion of resigning the bride, returning 
home at once, and when there, de- 
claring his purpose to his father-in-law 
that was not to be. Francis aided 
the project for he believed the young 
lady whom he had found at the ba/ 
de Copera to be unworthy of an 
honourable man’slove. He pretends 
that M. Marjollier, a rich uncle, has 
been seized with apoplexy, and that 
if Teissier has any wish to be his heir, 
he must return by the night mail. He 
goes on— 


“Think of this good, this excellent M. 
Marjollier, expiring perhaps this moment 
in the arms of mercenaries! Bear in mind 
that my friend is his nephew, and that he 
has a housekeeper and a confessor about 
him.’ 

“*Two pests instead of one!’ cried M. 
Simart, whose pretrophobia suddenly awoke 
at this last skilful insinuation. ‘A con- 
fessor, a Jesuit! Start, Teissier; start at 
once. Your uncle is a bigot, a weak man, 
a man of small brain; he subscribes to the 
Quotidienne. There’s not a moment to be 
lost.’” 


He departs and Francis remains to 
manage the “ break off.” He soon 
finds from a conversation that Celes- 
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tine’s presence at the ball was not at- 
tended with any guilty circumstances 
whatever. She was on a visit at the 
time with her married cousin, whose 
husband attended them to the box, 
but had left it a few moments be- 
fore Francis’s entrance. His love 
commenced at that interview, needed 
but a couple of day’s society with the 
young lady, to becofhe irresistible. 
She had no liking at all for Teissier, 
and began to return Francis’s feelings 
with equal measure. The reader must 
now arrange all the circumstances 
necessary for the marriage of Celes- 
tine and Francis, while poor Teissier 
is detained away. It comes round 
naturally enough in the story. Francis 
fearing to awaken the lioness in his 
much-loved and loving young wife, 
anticipates her every wish ; but is so 
quiet and reasonable withal, that she 
fears he does not love her. Then they 
become very unhappy, he not know- 
ing how to banish her melancholy, 
and she keeping the cause to herself. 
At this period Teissier becomes a con- 
stant visitor. He grieves for having 
lost the prize, and seeing her so me- 
lancholy, is resolved to play the 
traitor. She coquets with him a little 
with the design of exciting a little 
jealousy in her husband, which: she 
will hail as a sure token of love not 
being extinct. 

So one day when Teissier comes to 
make her a visit, determined to ad- 
vance his suit, she reveals her sorrows 
to him as to a tried friend, complain- 
ing of the loss of her husband’s affec- 
tions. He finds that she does not 
value him but as a mere friend, and 
spitefully betrays Francis’s adventure 
at the ball. When he mentioned the 
yellow rose— 


“Celestine sprang up with a bound, but 
at once fell back almost without movement. 
He continued, ‘Your husband, when his 
friend unmasked her, beheld such a fasci- 
nating countenance that he could not find 
words to describe it to me.’ ‘ He said she 
was lovely—did he?’ cried she in broken 
tones. ‘Lovely, heavenly! He found it 
so enchanting that he fought a duel next 
day with the intruder.’ ‘And he thought 
her beautiful, and he loved her, and he 
fought for her!’ sobbed Celestine ; and with 
tears in her eyes, she seized Teissier’s two 
hands, and squeezed them convulsively. 
Thinking her mad he drew his chair away. 
and at the moment Francis entered the 
room. Celestine arose trembling, ran and 
threw herself into her husband's arms, and 
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seemed as if she would stifle him. ‘Oh, 
deceiver, hypocrite, trickster! you must 
act a part! you would not open your heart 
to a child like me. You are as cold as 
death with your own wife,.and you will 
risk your life for a mask!’ Poor Teissier 


stole off, and the veil between the two lov- 
ing hearts being removed, they began to 
fear that their happiness was too great.” 

>. 


His readers would never have for- 
given De Bernard for displaying the 
pure and happy love of the married 
pair, were it not for the little bit of 
questionable morality accomplished 
by Francis in supplanting his friend. 


SENSATION ALnovels having been pre- 
sent to the Parisian world for nearly 
a century, the living writers are often 
obliged to select strange subjects to 
excite attention in their world. Many 
of us meeting with objectionable tales, 
written in the purest French, are ready 
to lay the entire blame on the unprin- 
cipled authors’ heads. Well, we do 
not excuse them ; but we may suppose 
that if the general taste were in favour 
of good healthy stories, the others 
would not be written, or, at all events, 
would not find booksellers to risk the 
publication of them. M. Edmond> 
About, of whose life and talents a 
sketch may be seen in the July num- 
ber of this Magazine, not having a 
decided fancy for corrupting the mo- 
rals of his readers, and still naturally 
anxious to arrest their attention, pub- 
lished some two years since a novel on 
a very unhackneyed subject ;* and 
though his dramatis persone are all 
worldly-minded people and pleasure- 
seekers, the novel is not calculated to 
effect any mischief; several of the 
situations, however, are unpleasant, 
and would hardly be introduced into 
their stories by our own best writers. 
Having introduced the subject in 
the mode most affected by Dumas 
Pere and W. M. G. Reynolds, thus :— 
“The East and the West are en- 
ed in deadly fight: blood flows !”— 

e describes his hero’s person, occu- 
pation, and amusements. His name 
was Alfred L’Ambert, his occupation 
that of notary, his direct ancestors 
having exercised that profession for 
two centuries, and worn the white 
cravat “as naturally as a crow wears 


* “Le Nez d'un Notaire.” 
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black feathers, drunkards red noses, 
or poets the threadbare coat.” Not 
being of noble blood, he could not 
afford to tolerate familiarity from folk 
beneath his station. He felt ita duty 
he owed to himself (charming phrase!), 
to allow them to approach him as 
little as possible. ‘“ Well made, 
healthy, and vigorous as a pike of the 
river, he felt that the crowd were 
only the wretched, little white fry, 
created by Providence for the behoof 
of Messieurs the pikes.” 


THE NOTARY'S HABITS, 


“ Esteemed at the Palais, in the chamber 
of notaries, at the conference of St. Vincent 
de Paul, and in the fencing school; jovial 
boon companion, the most generous lover 
while under the spell, the most indulgent 
creditor as long as he touched the interest ; 
delicate in his tastes, most correct in dress, 
fresh as a new Louis-d’or, constant on Sun- 
days at the offices of St. Thomas of Aquin ; 
in the green-room of the opera on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays; he would have 
been the most perfect gentleman of his day, 
physically as well as morally, only for a 
deplorable short-sightedness, which obliged 
him to wear spectacles, He did not use 
them, however, except in his office, or when 
he had to read papers of consequence, He 
was very careful not to appear in them in 
the green-room, where the danseuses re- 
posed, though he frequently mistook a rat 
for a star.t 

“Our country readers, if we have any, 
will please to bear in mind that the green- 
room of the ballet was then a large square 
apartment, surrounded by ancient seats 
covered with red velvet, and frequented by 
the mosteminent men in Paris. You not only 
met there financiers, state councillors, state 
secretaries, but even dukes, princes, depu- 
ties, prefects, and senators the most de- 
voted to the temporal power. No high 
order was unrepresented, except the bishops. 
Even married ministers (of state)—ay, the 
most firmly married among ministers, made 
their appearance. - How many 
cabinets have been dissolved on various pre- 
texts, simply because all our statesmen 
would rule in that hall? Do not suppose 
that these great men were brought there by 
a hankering after forbidden fruit ; they were 
merely zealous to encourage an art eminently 
aristocratic and politic.” 


Reasons of the greatest weight pre- 
vented the author (at least he says so) 
from giving the date of the adventures 
of his Notary. He only mentions in 


Paris: Michel Levy. 


+ The lowest and highest in rank among the ladies of the ballet. 
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a general way that they took place 
between the ouiae of Troy y the 
Greeks and that of the Summer Palace 
at Pekin by the English. The French 
do such a thing! oh, fie! 


‘A contemporary and a client of Master 
L’Ambert, M. le Marquis d’Ombremale, 
said one evening at the Café Anglais :— 

“*What distinguishes us from the or- 
dinary class of men is our enthusiasm for 
the danse. The mob doat on music. They 
clap their hands at the operas of Rossini, of 
Donizetti, and of Auber. It would appear 
as if a million of notes dressed up salad- 
wise tickles the ears of these folk. They 
even make themselves ridiculous by attempt- 
ing music with their own hoarse voices ; 
and the police permits them to assemble in 
certain amphitheatres to torture some airs. 
They are welcome to the treat! For my 
part, I never listen to an opera. I look at 
it. I come for the ballet, and then show the 
house my back. My respectable grand- 
father told me that in his time the ladies 
would not go to the opera if it were not for 
the dancing. They allowed themselves the 
privilege of admiring Messieurs the dancers. 
Our turn has come. Why should not we 
admire Mesdemoiselles the dansantes? Evil 
to him who evil thinks!’ 

“The little Duchess of Bietry, young, 
handsome, and neglected, had the weakness 
to reproach her husband for his visits to 
the green-room. ‘Are you not ashamed,’ 
said she, ‘ to leave me in my box with your 
friends, while you wander away no one 
knows where?’ ‘Madame,’ said he, ‘ when 
@ person expects an ambassade, should he 
not study politics?’ ‘Granted; but I think 
there are better schools in Paris than the 
ballet green-room.’ ‘None whatever. 
Learn, dear child, that dancing and state 
policy are twins. To seek to please, to 
court the public, to have an eye on the or- 
chestra-leader, to compose the features, to 
change colours and dress at every instant, 
to spring from left to right and from right 
to left, to spring up lightly, to come down 
on the toes, to smile with the eyes full of 
tears,— is not this, in few words, the pro- 
gramme of policy and the dance ?” 

“The duchess smiled, granted pardon, 
and took an admirer.” 


M. About next discourses on the or- 
dinary life of a ballet-girl, without 
ranking her in the list of angels or of 
fiends :— 


‘It is not uninteresting to consider for a 
moment the condition of these young girls, 
almost all belonging to the lower classes, 
and some of whom are raised so high by 
beauty and talent ;—girls chiefly from four- 
teen to sixteen years of age, living on dry 
crusts and green apples in the garret of a 
needlewoman or the lodge of a portress. 
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They come to the theatre in a tartan shawl 
and old shoes, and steal up to their dressing- 
room. Fifteen minutes after they descend 
to the green-room, radiant, glittering, 
covered with silks, gauze, and flowers, at 
the expense of the State, and more brilliant 
than the fairies or the houris of our dreams. 
Ministers and princes kiss their hands, and 
whiten their black coats_with the chalk on 
their arms. They whisjfér in their ears old 
or new madrigals, which they sometimes 
understand. Some of them are gifted with 
talent; the words have to be wrested from 
others with pincers. 

“A touch of the bell summons the 
fairies to the stage; the crowd of patrons 
follow them to the wings ;—virtuous 
patrons who brave the possible fall of scenes, 
the trickling of oil from the lamps, and the 
many varieties of foul air proper to the 
place, for the pleasure of hearing a young 
voice slightly hoarse, murmur these charm- 
ing words, ‘Ah, ’cre nom! 1 have pains in 
my feet!” 

‘“* The curtain rises, and the twenty-four 
queens of an hour display their agility be- 
fore the eyes of an admiring public. ° 
They have little to fear from hisses or 
criticism. 

“Midnight comes; all changes as in 
fairy tales. Cinderella, with her mother 
or eldest sister, climbs the economic heights 
of Batingnolles or Montmartre. Poor 
thing! she limps a little, and her gray 
stockings are splashed. The wise and good 
mother reads heralecture of worldly wisdom 
as they get along.” 


Our Notary, after weighing the me- 
rits of two of the goddesses for some 
time, decided on the handsome Mlle. 
Tompain, who, like most of her sisters, 
had remained prudent till she became 
otherwise. But while he was away, 
in Poitou, burying his uncle, Ayvas 


Bey, a phlegmatic and portly Tur 
won her heart. On the Notary’s - 
turn at night, he flew to the —_ 
entrance as all were quitting the 
theatre. He beheld his love and her 
mother, but the Turk beheld them at 
the same moment. There wasa rush, 
a recognition, a scuffle, and a separa- 
tion ; and this is what the respectable 
man said to himself as he went to 
seek for a pair of seconds, and con- 
templated this visiting card, stained 
with a splash of blood— 


Ayvas Bey, 
Secretary of the Ottoman Embassy, 
Rue de Grenelle, St. Germain,100. 


“6 The stupid affair! How could I have 
known that she was giving encouragement 
to that animal of a Turk, for it was he! 
Why didn’t I put on my spectacles? It 
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must be that I gave him a box on the nose. 
Yes, yes, his card is bloody, and so are my 
gloves. Here, now, I have a duel on my 
hands, without wishing my rival the slightest 
harm, I care nothing for her. He is wel- 
come to the prize. Is Mlle. Victorine 
Tompain worth quarrelling for by two men 
of honour? Deuce take that box on the 
nose !’” 


Our unfortuffate, respectable, and 
purse-proud hero was keenly sensible 
of the injury it might be to him, when 
he, a grave public functionary, should 
be detected in compromising his re- 
spectability, and perilling his precious 
life for a little ballet-dancer. So his 
seconds made a manly apology, which 
Ayvas’s friends earnestly advised him 
to accept. But he would listen to 
nothing. He, a true believer, to get 
his nose “blooded” by a Giaour! He 
would cut off the Notary’s own nose 
in return ; nothing less would satisfy 
his great revenge. No pistols--no 
small duel-spits! The crooked scimi- 
tar, the broad-sword, the keen sword 


of Damascus, the razor-edged blade of 


Japan, should be the arm. If he did 
not shave the promontory from his 
rival’s face, might he never get a 
glimpse of Mahomet’s Paradise, nor 
of the robe’s edge of one of his houris! 

So the field and the hour were ap- 
pointed; and our hero, though not 
deficient in animal courage, found his 
heart low on approaching the fatal 
ground. 

Every philosopher knows that when 
@ person is me pone | occupied with 
some engrossing trouble, his faculties 
are gifted with power of doing double 
duty. So L’Ambert, passing by a 
garden, could not help observing ¢ 
meagre but intelligent-looking cat, 
whose master generously allowed him 
for support all the mice he could 
catch. Tom was stealthily moving 
between two rows of gooseberry- 
bushes, when the Notary, fascinated, 
as it were, by his resemblance to a 
tiger, and recollecting the mischief 
cats do work on young partridges, 
suddenly pointed his finger at him 
musketwise, and so startled him that 
he fled out of sight. Seme hundred 
steps nearer the place of combat, he 
saw him again sitting in a bed of 
colza, washing his face,* and appa- 
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rently intent on witnessing the fight. 
He repeated the gesture of shooting, 
and the cat fled again, but only to re- 
appear at the entrance of the battle- 
ground. Vexed at this persistency, and 
somewhat superstitious, he took upa 
stone, intent on slaughter, but the 
pestilent animal got up into a tree, 
and was hidden among the thick 
branches. But now for sterner work. 
Lots were drawn, L’Ambert got the 
better place, and the arms, appointed 
by another lot, were a pair of sabres. 


THE COMBAT. 


‘““Ayvas was now at his ease; any sabre 
was good enough, and he regarded his 
friend’s nose as a fisher would a fine trout 
at the end of his line. Heat once removed 
all the clothes he could spare, threw on the 
ground his red fez and his green tunic, and 
turned his shirt-sleeves up to his elbow. 
There is no Turk so indolent as not to be 
roused by the clash of arms, This over- 
grown boy, whose face was of the most 
good-humoured type, seemed altogether 
transformed, His face brightened up; his 
eyes shot flame. He took a sabre from the 
hands of the Marquis, fell back two steps, 
and thundered out an improvised war-ode in 
Turkish, which his friend, Osman Bey, has 
obligingly preserved and translated for us. 


THE WAR-SONG OF THE TURK. 


“«T have armed myself for combat. 
Woe to the Giaour who gave the offence ! 
Blood shall be requited with blood! 
Thou hast struck me with the hand, 
Me, Ayvas, son of Ruchdi! 
I will strike thee with the sabre. 
Beautiful women shall smile 
When they see thy visage in ruin; 
Schlosser and Pilvois, Thibert and Saville, 
Shall turn aside in derision. 
For thee is lost evermore 
The perfume of the roses of Izmir. 
Grant me strength, O Mahomet! 
I ask courage from none. 

Hurrah ! 

I have armed myself for the fight.’ 


‘“* He spoke, and rushed on his adversary. 
Did he assail him in tierce or in quarte? I 
know not; nor did he, nor the seconds, nor 
Mons. L’Ambert. But blood gushed from 
the edge of the sabre; a pair of spectacles, 
gold mounted, fell on the grass, and the 
notary felt his head lightened in front by 
the whole weight of his nose. There re- 
mained some vestige of it, but so trifling, 
that I mention it merely for matter of form.” 


At that moment of woe a dark 


* The original expression is ‘‘// se faisait la barbe”—he was making his beard; in other 
words, shaving himself, 
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body was observed to fall from the 
tree. This was the vengeful cat, who, 
taking advantage of the general dis- 
may, seized on the article which gives 
name to the book, and made his 
escape. The doctor of the village, 
near which the battle was fought, 
being presently on the spot, first made 
a search for the shorn-off portion of 
the face. Alas! it was between the 
teeth of the cursed mouser at the 
moment, and the chase for its re- 
covery, described in glowing style, 
was all profitless. As it is not in our 
power to pursue the thread of the 
spirited narrative further, we have 
only to recommend our readers, 
anxious for the sequel, to consult 
pathological treatises on the two 
modes of restoration of the nose when 
separated by a clean cut from its 
brother and sister features. Thus 
much we may add, that our Notary 
suffered more for the recovery of his 
organ of smell than he would have 
voluntarily undergone for the imperial 
crown of France. 

We have endeavoured here, and in 
our former article on the Landes, to 
furnish samples of the masterly and 
brilliant manner of our writer, his 
penetration into character, and his 
satiric powers. We do not say that 
the perusal of the present work would 
be profitable to youths and maidens 
ignorant, even in idea, of fashionable 
vices (By the way there are no 
objectionable scenes whatever in the 
work). But if any one, inclined to 
walk in those ways where pleasure 
and fashion are the principal guides, 
was capable of serious thought, and 
possessed of ordinary resolution, and 
would read the experiences of our 
Notary in the seemingly pleasant paths 
spoken of, he an certainly not 
seek to be convinced of the folly of 
the promenaders by personal ex- 
perience. 


MApAME GASPARIN, whose Vesper we 
are about to introduce to the readers 
of the University, belongs to the 
small band of French writers, who, 


srieving to see the myriads of bad 

ks dispersed abroad, and working 
harm, do all in their power to diminish 
the wide-spread evil by issuing works 
in which the necessity of Christian 
faith and Christian morality is incul- 
cated, or in which interesting and 
harmless subjects are treated in a 
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manner calculated to secure attention. 
It is doing a public service to provide 
the labourer and artisan with the 
means of enjoying innocent amuse- 
ment in the intervals of his working 
hours, thus keeping him from seeking 
the excitement of evil company or 
strong drink. It is equally praise- 
worthy to provide edifying, or at least 
harmless works in the department of 
light literature for the large class, 
who, at leisure hours, and sometimes 
at hours that ought to be otherwise 
employed, must have something new 
in the shape of novel or romance to 
serve as an antidote to ennwt. 

Our authoress possesses, to an al- 
most painful degree, an exquisite 
sympathy with the outward manifest- 
ation of life in nature. The habits 
of insects, of birds, and of our domes- 
tic animals are all observantly marked 
by her. The appearance of the 
heavens at the different periods of 
the day, the progress of vegetation 
the change of the seasons; the mutual 
relations of all these things, and their 
influence upon the well-being of man 
and woman, are all stented noted, 
and the causes of unfamiliar phe- 
nomena investigated. More frequently 
they are used as materials for the 
exercise of the powers of a most fer- 
tile imagination, which spiritualizes 
their nature, arranges and combines 
them in new forms and groups, and, 
glowing in their contemplation, 
ascends to the Source of all Things, 
and is presently absorbed in gratitude, 
love, and adoration for the Great First 
Cause, whose power, wisdom, and 
goodness are omy evident in the 
mass and motions of our planet, and 
the smallest herb that springs from 
its surface. 

Among the different subjects that 
come from her pen, her choice seems 
to lie in country scenes, the quiet 
lane, or bank of a lonely stream, or 
else the sublime and desolate scenery 
of the Alps. The face of nature, 
seen under the influence of the chang- 
ing periods of the day, and the trans- 
ition of winter into spring, and of 
spring into summer, greatly interest 
her. But these considerations of out- 
ward nature always converge till they 
centre in man, his present well-being, 
and future destiny. The country is 
always preferred to the town. Thither 
she escapes in imagination or bodily 
presence when she can, and shows its 

23 
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superiority in so many phases to the 
crowded, and unquiet, and feverish 
city. In the quotation we are about 
to make she endeavours to show how 
much less repulsive and dreadful is 
theidea of our separation from earthly 
ties in one place than the other. 
DEATH IN THE COUNTRY. 

“In the village, death comes with little 
confusion, Death, despoiled of its solemn 
character loses something of its redoubtable 
and sublime prestige. Death in the village 
is not that hideous skeleton, scythe in hand, 
who, in a night of storm, knocks at the door, 
compels an entrance, and carries away in a 
corner of his ashy robe, sometimes one, 
sometimes another of the terrified inmates. 
Death with our villagers is a visiter in 
modest garb, with gentle step and soft hand, 
who comes and goes, passes and returns ;— 
who in summer sits in the shadow of the 
house, in winter by the hearthstone ;—who 
speaks of repose, and whom we follow when 
she beckons.* 

“‘ The cemetery of the village is not hidden 
behind high walls; it is not removed to some 
abandoned nook where no one cares to ven- 
ture. The cemetery surrounds the church— 
smiles in the spring—smiles in autumn. It 
is a meadow with its gently-swelling ridges 
covered over with pinks and white roses; 
and as our church is perched on a rising 
ground with full prospect over vales and, 
hills, the young girls assemble there on 
holidays in their best clothes, their plaid 
kerchiefs crossed on their bosoms. They 
look round on the fine landscape, and chatter 
and indulge in stifled laughter. Every day 
from morn to eve, the labourer, pensive 
though fearless, traverses the sacred en- 
closure where slumber those whom he loved 
in life. The little children who have been 
gleaning, return through it with their arms 
full of sheaves, and sometimes stop to cull 
a flower or inhale the evening breeze.” 


Poetical and imaginative as our 
authoress undoubtedly is, she looks 
on rural domestic occupations with 
the greatest pleasure, and describes 
them as minutely as if she had never 
attempted to grasp with her intellect 
the cals scheme of creation, as far 
as it has come under human ken. 
The pleasure she feels in the subject 
evidently arises from its connexion 
with the exercise of beneficence by 
her good housewivgs whose kind 
hearts are often,concealed in rough, 
unattractive envelopes. 
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THE UNFEED DOCTRESS. 


“Salome had a pleasant face and was 
square in form. She was good sense and 
compassion in person. She fed all that 
were hungry, both people and cattle ; more- 
over she cured her neighbour. Arms put 
out of joint, sinews strained, twisted limbs, 
—everything which the faculty disdains to 
touch, Salome put to rights. She handled 
the injured part; she said, ‘ this is how it 
is, and with a turn of her thumb—that 
thumb so good and firm—she put the bone 
in its place. 

‘‘ She never received a sou for her trouble; 
very often, on the contrary, she made her 
patient drink a glass of wine. She had 
re-made as she expressed it, one-third of the 
parish. When any one asked her how she 
came by her skill, she answered, ‘ God put 
it into my mind.’ As to explanations you 
might as reasonably expect them from the 
Sphynx. In point of language and defi- 
nitions Salome was not strong. Her and 
thens and her just soes would get embroiled 
with each other. No matter; her repaired 
clients were not critical. 

“Salome had a weakness, She would 
stuff children with cakes, and thus defend 
her practice—‘ what you like never hurts 
you.’ On baking days she would cut up 
quarters that would require the two hands to 
lift them, and so hot that they would melt 
the butter. ‘Eat up that now!’ She 
never used the words ‘ young gentlemen,’ or 
‘ young ladies.’ She tutoyedt every one, and 
spoiled all the children of the little bourg. 
Ah, how they loved her! 

“From garret to cellar the house was 
filled with pets. Abroad, the cow, the goat, 
the kid, and a colony of rabbits occupied a 
paved cow-house. The cow lowed, the goat 
butted with her horns, the kid bounded, 
while the rabbits squatting down, with their 
ears along their backs, and their young 
broods in the hay, winked their eyes and 
eat out the hearts of young cabbages. 

“In the gallery reposed the black cat, 
Zai; her eyelids half closed on her sea- 
green eyes, purring like a turtle, and wag- 
ging her tail. 

‘The hens laid their eggs in the hay- 
loft, and the children would go in quest of 
them. The great charm lay in the crazy 
condition of the boards. The ladder creaked, 
the beams were bent, there were holes under 
the hay where Salome—and she was not 
thin—would have gone through. They 
made themselves as light as they could; 
they went on all fours; and there in the 
sweet-smelling hay, in some corner hung 
with cobwebs, the hen was hid. ‘ Coc-coc- 
coc-coc-coc !’ Out she scrambled, in went 


* Mme. Gasparin makes death a female genius, and her translator dares not improve 
the idea. 


ft In France you apply “ vous,” ye, to a person with whom you are not on familiar 
terms. When you pass the Rhine you say “sie,” they. 
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the hands. Oh! a nest full of eggs, and 
all warm.” 


So eirnest a Christian as our autho- 
ress might naturally be expected to 
feel no little interest in the condition 
of the Jews, once the favoured of 
heaven, but whose eyes have long 
turned from the quarter to which 
they should look for present deliver- 
ance and future salvation. Ina Ger- 
man town she frequently met in her 
walks one of the rave, looking very 
wretched, and desirous to escape ob- 
servation. She thus describes how 
she made acquaintance with 


THE LITTLE JEW. 


“The little man was enveloped in a 
brown gabardine, which trailed on the 
ground, and was secured at the waist by a 
cord. He wore a very old, very high, and 
very narrow-brimmed hat. Under this 
hat appeared a long face, with the beard 
descending in silky folds. Two waves of 
black hair mixed with these, after having 
served as border to the face with their soft 
curls. The complexion was pale, the 
mouth small, the eyes rather full, and al- 
mond shaped. An indescribable mixture 
of misery and dignity, of courage and fear, 
could be read on his features. The same 
appeared in his movements. The dignity 
of a patriarch was accompanied by the 
hasty movements of a weazel caught in mis- 
chief. He avoided the public gaze. He 
would be found stealing along hedges, or 
in lonely paths, always alone. If his look 
met yours, it was withdrawn on the mo- 
ment, with an uneasy movement. 

“ By dint of frequent meetings in un- 
frequented places, the little man ceased to 
shrink at my approach. He continued his 
road with solemn pace, in his threadbare 
robe, and his hands crossed on his breast, 
under his large sleeves. At last it appeared 
as if between us sprung a jet of that mag- 
netic fluid which conveys messages of kind- 
ness. A smile first mantled on his lips; 
then he took off his hat, and I returned 
his salute; and there the communication 
ceased. . . . Ona certain Saturday I 
had strayed to the summit of a neighbour- 
ing hill. The road here went by and 
overlooked an enclosure which did not add 
to its liveliness. It was a Jewish cemetery 
neatly abandoned, and there I beheld the 
figure which I have described. 

“The Jew (at this time I entertained no 
doubt of his race), was almost concealed in 
the tall herbage. He had visited more 
than one tomb, as could be seen by the 
glistening of the bent grass. Standing up- 
right, with his back towards me, he was 
praying. His prayer was sharp and de- 
fined, the prayer of assault. This, the 
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eager stoop of his whole person forward, as 
if to conquer heaven, fully expressed. 
Entirely absorbed he was not aware of my 
presence, On his return to the 
town, I contrived to overtake him, and 
commence some conversation. We talked 
as wellas we could. Being a Polish Jew, 
he employed a German dialect, all sprinkled 
with Sclavonic words, and adorned with 
formulas, whose emphatic politeness would 
have displeased me, but for its vague con- 
nexion with Oriental customs. It betrayed 
as it were an index of ancient servitude. 
In the exquisite beauty of the inflexions 
was revealed the evil fortune of an entire 
people. Taciturn at first; but surprised at 
my demeanour towards him, he became 
animated. He began to speak rapidly, but 
still with the same plaintive intonations, 
still with the same profession of hoch wohl 
geborens (high, well-born), gnadigers (gen- 
tle), excellenzes. I discovered from his 
discourse that his goods had been confis- 
cated, and that he was now desolate, and 
in ill health.” 


The acquaintance thus achieved, 
the author, commiserating the desola- 
tion of the poor little exile, pays him 
a Visit on the eve of departure from 
the miniature German town. She 
finds him living in a room with 
low ceiling, and on the whitewashed 
walls, the Hebrew words traced 
from left to right (sic), ZecHER CuER- 
BAU (memory of desolation). The 
master was sitting in a chair witha 
straight back. His wife, tall and 
thin, stood behind him, her hair 
covered by a silken kerchief with 
yellow spots, her gown exhibiting a 
contrast of the liveliest redsand blues, 
valuable rings depending from her 
ears, and a profusion of large ones on 
her fingers, om hands being modestly 
crossed on her breast. The poorlittle 
exile of the life out of doors, was now 
the dignified rabbi. 

= 


“T placed on his knees my parting gift, 
a fine Hebrew Bible. He opened it at the 
Gospels, read for a few moments in silence, 
and smiled sadly—not scornfully. Then 
he searched in the Old Testament, in the 
Books of the Prophets. Suddenly his eyes 
flashed, and in those tones, the modulations 
of which were not to be forgotten, he re- 
cited, or rather*chanted verse after verse. 
He chanted them with a gentle swaying 
of the body; he chanted them with in- 
flexions of ineffable sweetness; he gave 
them forth in those vague tones borrowed 
from the moaning of the wind, from the 
murmurs of the nights in Arabia. He 
scanned them in that measure unknown in 
Europe, but of which the people of the East 
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preserve the everlasting poetry, with ever- 
lasting secrecy. I fancied myself in the 
court of the beautiful mosque, El Amr. I 
heard the fountains trickle in their alabaster 
basins; I saw the cupola of the blue sky 
impending above the nave; I saw the 
Imaum slowly drag his slippers over the 
mosaic pavement.. The muezzin rung out 
in the sky his appeals to prayer with savage 
ardour. Unconsciously I began to shed 
tears.” 


In the course of the ensuing con- 
versation she mentions the word 
Jerusalem. 


“The Jew did not hear a word more. 
‘Jerouscholaim, Jerouscholaim!’ he mur- 
mured, with indescribable accents. ‘ Jeru- 
salem,’ said I; ‘I have seen Jerusalem.’ His 
eyes sparkled, he seized my arm, his wife 
came from out the shade into the full light. 
‘Yes, I have walked by the pond of Eze- 
chias; I have wetted my lips in the Jour- 
dain; I spent a morning rambling over the 
hills of Bethlehem; I have counted your 
tombs in the valley of Jehosaphat.’ He 
pressed my hand. ‘Is it indeed true?’ 
His wife who had drawn near, now laid her 
fingers on my clothes as one would touch a 
selic. ...+ I spoke of the tomb of Rachel, 
on the road to Bethlehem ; of the colour of 
the soil; of the state of the ruins; of the 
date-trees waving over the ruins of Jericho; 
the seven basons of the wells disputed for 
by the servants of Abimelech and the shep- 
herds of Abraham. But when I spoke of 
the Temple, of the wall by which I had 
seen the Israelites prostrate and striking 
their breasts; when from the summit of 
Olivet I made him look on the court of 
white marble, planted here and there with 
cypress, and still splendid in desolation ; the 
Turk languidly promenading in the sacred 
place, and the Imaum reciting his prayers 
to Mahomet, the Jew arose with arms 
stretched out, and face paler than before, 
and cried with a powerful voice, ‘ Jerusa- 
lem, Jerusalem! when I forget thee may 
my right hand wither.” 


In “ Baucis and Philtmon,” Mme. 
Gasparin unites in marriage a very 
singular pair, but thoroughly adapted 
to each other. Jane, the neglected 
daughter of a selfish doctor, is thus 


described :— 


A TERRIBLE WOMAN, 


“ Her figure resembled her destiny —badly 
clothed, badly built. Jane had neither good 
features, nor colour, nor shape. You could 
not look with comfort on her face but for 
its unconquerable good-humour. She was 
tall and bony. She carried on her head 
for ten years a horrible capote of uncoloured 
silk, put out of shape by age, but still more 
by the evolutions caused by the incredible 
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petulance of her movements. This capote 
resembled the weathercocks of the manor 
house; it was a most faithful index of the 
emotions of the owner. e 

“ The piety of Jane, of a somewhat formal 
cast, redeemed, by its effective charity what 
it wanted in gentleness. Jane, who pos- 
sessed nothing of her own, found means to 
give. Her intelligence was incessantly 
occupied with the idea—‘to do a service.’ 
To this point all her active powers were di- 
rected. She was tyrannical in her kind- 
ness, her goodness almost terrible. If you 
join to these qualities, habits of severe 
economy, a judgment inexorable in its 
rectitude, you may imagine with what an 
air her visits were made, executed rather, 
in the village. 

“However, they loved her as she was ; 
even her very scoldings pleased them: no 
one dreamed of being vexed with her. 

“Mademoiselle the Doctress, as they 
called her (it was her title and her glory), 
made regular military descents on the vil- 
lage wherever indolent misery was to be 
found. She pushed open the door, with 
her gray capote planted upright on her head, 
warlike and jovial. 

“At one glance of an eye she saw, 
weighed, judged. The smallest pot did not 
escape her; no article of clothes thrown un- 
der the cupboard which she did not spy out. 
She opened the drawers; she put the con- 
tents in order in a few moments before the 
eyes of the astounded housewife. She 
seized the broom, brought into full light 
the stores of dust collected under the furni- 
ture; examined the good man’s shirts; 
pointed out the rents; pulled out of the fire 
the log which was burning in the middle ; 
seized the little urchin passing by, and had 
his face washed in a twinkling; and all this 
with very few but very expressive words. 
The reform being accomplished, the doctress 
emptied the contents of her basket on the 
table. The children laughed, the mother 
smiled to see the heap of apples, the piece of 
bacon, and the square of bread in line on 
the board.” 


But no waste would this rough 
Lady Bountiful allow. Hear her re- 
late her grievance : — 


“*¢ People indeed who find it hard to make 
both ends meet! I bring them a bag of 
dried pears for cooking ; and there they are 
bit and devoured out of hand, one after an- 
other! They go to the bag every day, 
every meal-time. A dessert forsooth.’ At 
this awful word, the bonnet flung back 
presented the appearance of a helm with 
visor raised. And the same woman who 
was enraged at a dried fruit eaten out of 
time, would fill the aprons of repentant 
criminals with ripe cherries. 

“Jane never experienced ennui; pros- 
trations of the spirit or languors were equally 
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unknown to her. At that time these ail- 
ments were not in fashion ; besides she had 
no leisure to feel them. If a man in the 
ranks is anxious to become a general, he 
loses the comforts of his proper station. 
Adieu the hearty laugh of the bivouac, 
adieu the healthy sleep! Jane remained a 
private. Not that she did not sometimes 
fancy a better lot, but she did not struggle 
with God. She went calmly on her way. 
By careful looking she found an odd flower, 
and she sung all the way to make the walk 
pleasant.” 


Madame Gasparin, after reading 
the story of “Goodman Brown” by 
Hawthorn, wrote her “ Emmanuel” by 
way of antidote. This is what she 
says of the American tale :— 


“In this story, stamped, as all Haw- 
thorne’s books are, with a striking origin- 
ality, he has declared the universal reign 
of Satan. Examine it well. In the bot- 
tom of the purest hearts you will find Satan. 
Faith is only hypocrisy, good life only a 
mask. One only material fact is certain— 
the absolute dominion of Satan. 


““T have looked on the other side of the 
problem, the bright side—Jesus the Saviour 
of all. Alas! I do not dare to say, that 
at the sole touch of Christ all souls are 
converted. They have it in their power 
to resist—some do resist. But how many 
apparently flung over, devoted, as we 
may say, to the abyss, whom the Saviour 
finds, and whom we shall one day see 
marked with the sign of the ransomed, and 
following the heavenly cohorts.” 


The Countess Gasparin was born 
in 1815. Two of her excellent works 
have been honoured by the Montyon 
prize, viz., “ Le Mariage au point de 
vue Chrétien,” 1842, and “Il y ades 
Pauvres 4 Paris et ailleurs,” 1846. 
Her other works are :—“* Voyage dans 
le Midi par une Ignorante ;” “ Allons 
faire Fortune a Paris,” 1844 ; “ Une 
Livre pour les Femmes mariées,” 
1845 ; “Les Corporations Monasti- 
ques au Sein du Protestantisme ;” 
“ Les Horizons Celestes ;” “Les Hori- 
zons Prochains.” 





GALLENGA’S “INVASION OF DENMARK.” 


THE complaint is occasionally heard 
that the Englishman reads nothing 
but his newspaper. The public jour- 
nal unquestionably becomes more and 
more every year the staple of popular 
literature. Even before the abolition 
of the “taxes on knowledge,” and the 
cheapening of the daily prints, the 
displacement of other descriptions of 
reading, among the great body of the 
commercial and middle classes, was 
manifest and admitted. It was the 
eager desire for a development and 
extension of journalism, consequent 
upon its more general appreciation, 
which gave it so remarkable a stimu- 
lus. The newspaper editor cannot 
be said to have thrust himself into a 
position beyond his claims, or to have 
occupied it with the design of exclud- 
ing any other class of teacher, literary, 
scientific, or ecclesiastical. Whatever 
ground he has taken up in any of 
these directions he has ‘mn forced 
into by the pressure from without. No 
doubt he has done much to create the 


greater activity of mind, the impa- 
tience for information, and the im- 
proved taste, which exact from him 
severer labour and more liberal ex- 
penditures ; but the rapid and really 
marvellous advance of the British 
newspaper within a few years past is 
the fruit, in greatest part, of the 
nation’s irrepressible energy in every 
department of intellectual and practi- 
callabour. The demands upon thetime 
of men of all grades and callings are so 
numerous, and the occurrences, disco- 
veries, speculations, and controversies 
of the day so closely affect the pro- 
blem, “ how to succeed in life,” that 
the daily mastery of the newspaper is 
indispensable; and thatisatask which 
exhausts the major portion of the 
leisure of most persons. Even of 
those mingling in the bustle of life 
who find opportunity for further 
efforts of attention, many limit their 
excursions to the pagesof the monthly 
review. Books are less and less read : 
elaborate essays rather than criti- 
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cisms upon them more and more. 
There are, certainly, the exceptions 
of the “ sensation novel,” which sup- 
ports the circulating libraries, and of 
the works on special and class sub- 
jects, whose auditories, however, are 
limited. Volumes peculiarly flavour- 
ed with a pious sentiment, too 
often of a spurious sort, success- 
fully resist the encroaching influence 
of “the best possible instructor.” But 
it is true, nevertheless, in the main, 
that the Bible and the Newspaper— 
and rather more the latter, it is feared, 
than the former—have become the 
Englishman’s library. As the fact is 
so,and complaint would be useless, itis 
satisfactory that the British Press 
remains worthy of its position, and 
expands with every public require- 
ment. If it has largely superseded 
book-writing, it is better than the 
common run of books, more inte- 
resting, more informing, more scho- 
larly even, more elevated in tone, and 
abler and compacter in style. Many 
of our daily leader-writers rank with 
the highest order of English essay- 
ists—many weekly critics are admit- 
tedly as high authorities on historical, 
literary, and social subjects, as the 
standard living authors in those walks. 
Many a chapter of current history is 
written in the broadsheet with a 
terseness, polish, research, and acu- 
men, which Lord Macaulay would not 
have disowned. 

This is not an occasion for glorify- 
ing the press as an institution, or 
flattering any section of its conduc- 
tors. Were it the reviewer's object 
to fix the position which the daily 
journal occupies in our literature, and 
decide the question whether its ma- 
nagers rightly appreciate their posi- 
tion, and attain the level of its pre- 
tensions, it would be necessary to go 
into the other side of the account, 
and state their faults with candour. 
No such inquiry is contemplated; but 
a passing reference to the growth of 
journalism seemed proper in noticing 
a book, atype of many valuable works 
of recent publication, which would 
never have seen the light save for the 
existence of the first-class newspaper. 
At this point, however, it is proper to 
mention that by the press, as referred 
to in these observations, is not meant 
a half score papers published in the 
metropolis, but the gooenaiom of the 
kingdom at large, the leading organs 
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of opinion in the provinces having 
made a decided literary advance 
within a short period. 

It cannot be denied at the same 
time, that the predominance of the 
journalist has diminished the num- 
ber of persons familiar with English 
literature proper. The generation now 
in early manhood may be distinguish- 
ed for good answering in the queries 
of the competitive examiners, may 
boast of such an ordinarily useful 
sort of smartness and self-confidence 
as “constant reading” of the Z'imes 
supplies, and may have gathered 
some of the characteristics of living 
authors from reviews; but as con- 
trasted with their fathers they are 
lamentably deficient in acquaintance 
with our English classics. Of what 
they lose in consequence, it would be 
hopeless to convince them. A modest 
estimate of their own judgment, and 
an intelligent respect for either the 
convictions or acquirements of their 
elders, are not lessons they have 
learned from the daily press. 

But it is only with a special form 
of journalistic activity the volume 
in hands connects us. It is the 
department, however, in which the 
press has made the most striking 
progress. The ordinary foreign cor- 
respondence of the leading papers 
from the European capitals is fur- 
nished by men of ability and varied 
knowledge, who, in fact, are the most 
vigilant and useful representatives of 
English interests abroad. They con- 
stitute our link with the literature 
and science of the Continent as well 
as its politics. To the public they 
are what our ministers and agents 
are to the Government. Few politi- 
cal intrigues escape them—early inti- 
mation is made of their character, 
even when statesmen may wish to 
conceal them from the country. But 
those communications are necessarily 
diseursive and fragmentary. They are 
leading articles in miniature—news 
compressed and elucidated, rather 
than original compositions of inde- 
pendent value. They are ephemeral, 
though not less able than many pro- 
ductions which claim to live, But 
the Crimean war gave rise to a 
new class of newspaper correspon- 
dence of a different character. It 
was during that campaign, for the 
first time, that special writers, with 
tested powers of observation and de- 
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scription, were sent out to tell the 
ore the conflict from day to day, 
in all its aspects, military, political, 
and otherwise. “Our own Corres- 
pondent” suddenly became an impor- 
tant personage, to whom generals gave 
facilities, and whom even potentates 
deigned to conciliate. Grave doubts 
existed for a time as to the pro- 
priety of encouraging his presence in 
camps and engagements, but it was 
never asserted that any of the gentle- 
men intrusted with the onerous re- 
sponsibility had succumbed to blan- 
ishments, concealed truth, or wan- 
tonly injured the side on which he 
stood by improper disclosures. It 
was finally decided that the solid ad- 
vantage conferred, equally upon the 
army in the field and upon the pub- 
lic at home, by the la ood of the 
Correspondent, justified his functions, 
and entitled him to more than toler- 
ation from the authorities. The clear 
result of his efforts during that cam- 
paign was the reorganization of our 
army departments—the breaking up 
of a traditional system, and the pre- 
paration of the public for the sacri- 
fices required to place Great Britain 
in as high a military position as her 
greatest neighbour. The valour of 
the soldier found appreciation, and 
his wrongs redress, from the same 
pen ; and the literature of the country 
was enriched with specimens of high- 
class writing found worth reperusal 
and preservation when the events 
that originally lent them interest had 
long passed by. One other good 
effect was traceable to those commu- 
nications : they led to a general im- 
provement in the style of newspaper 
authorship. There may have been 
at a certain moment a tendency to 
over-estimate their value. The per- 
sistent puffing of what was called 
“word painting” was simply nause- 
ous. The fashion of a sort of exalted 
penny-a-lining, however, did not 
survive public ridicule, and “Our 
own Correspondent” has since been 
content to earn the character of an 
acute observer, a well-informed poli- 
tical and historical critic, and a gra- 
phic, correct, and manly writer. 

The books, of solid worth, which 
we owe to this class of authors, now 
form a respectable os yb They con- 
stitute a peculiar and valuable depart- 
ment in the literature of the day. In 
years to come they will be found the 


fullest and most trustworthy sources 
of information for the historian. As 
to all questions of fact, their authority 
will be conclusive. Their incidental 
sketches of manners and customs will 
retain the freshness of the finished 
work of art. Such volumes as Rus- 
sell’s “Crimea” and “ India,’ Win- 
grove Cooke’s “China,” Dicey’s “Six 
months in the Federal States,” Bul- 
lock’s ‘Polish Experiences,” and 
Gallenga’s “Denmark,” deserve a 
distinguished place in every reading 
man’s collection. 

It is no disparagement to its con- 
temporaries to say, that the Zimes 
has led the way in the expensive en- 
terprise of despatching Special Cor- 
respondents to all parts of the world 
where matters of peculiar interest 
and importance are in progress ; and 
it has been singularly successful in 
the men chosen for the arduous 
service. Their letters have been, 
above all other contributions to its 
columns, the distinctive feature of the 
Times for a long period ; and no one 
of them has enriched its pages more 
than Signor Gallenga, first by his 
noble communications from Italy, and 
more lately by his vivid and sparklin 
letters from Jutland. The latter h 
a powerful effect in exciting the sym- 
— of the English people for 

enmark, and all but forced us into 
a war on her behalf. Some have re- 
presented the author of “The In- 
vasion of Denmark in 1864” as a 
Danish partisan ; but it is incumbent 
upon persons whoso assert toshow that 
he is not on the right side. The sub- 
ject of the relations of Germany with 

Jenmark is intricate, and after much 
more than a casual examination of the 
statements and counter-statements of 
the friends of one and the other, the 
conviction of the writer of these 
remarks is, that Signor Gallenga has 
done his duty fairly and intelligently. 

Soon after he entered Holstein, he 

obtained an interview with the Duke 
- —— om conviction 
nad previous’ m, that the le 
of the swevines care little for “Rog ; - 
tenburg or Septemberburg.” He thus 
describes the person and bearing of 
Prince Frederick :— 

“Tall and stately, above six feet in height, 
as far as I could judge; well-built, some- 
what colossal, not corpulent, with fine aqui- 
line features, a high, not broad forehead, 
a long face, a good complexion, a rich 
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German head of brown hair, a countenance 
in the true Scandinavian cast, with light- 
coloured, slightly-pencilled eyebrows, and 
light, transparent, sky-blue serene eyes, 
durchlauchtig, reminding one of purest north- 
ern ice—a square, massive chin—an expres- 
sion of sedateness, amounting almost to 
slowness and heaviness—an expression well 
matched by deliberate gravity of speech. 
He speaks excellent English, but has a very 
slight, yet very perceptible, difficulty of 
utterance, apparently caused by some pecu- 
liar defect in the front teeth. He is, I am 
told, less thanthirty-four years old. Owing, 
perhaps, to the striking solemnity of his 
address, I should have deemed him to be 
more than forty. He is very gracious and 
affable—kingly, in short. From the brief 
conversation that passed between us, I 
should feel inclined to think him endowed 
with a sound understanding, and even more 
than average ability. There seems to be 
no dash in him, however. He is a man to 
profit by a popular movement, not to 
initiate or lead it.” 


“Like a Dutch galliot,” says the 
writer again, “he (the Prince) will 
sail fast and far enough with a stiff 
wind astern.” This estimate has 


been singularly justified by events. 
Prince Frederick has been exceed- 
ingly un-prompt to recognise and 
ta 


e advantage of his opportunities. 
There is a great deal of rude comfort 
in Holstein—plenty of food for man 
and beast, no bare feet, no ragged- 
ness, no beggary, nothing to show 
that the authority now superseded 
(in favour of, it is hard to say, what 
successor) was injurious in any way 
to the material interests of the people. 
The population appear, in fact, to 
have been sufficiently contented, 
until the ambition of Prussia in- 
flamed a quarrel. The following is 
a convenient statement, on the other 
hand, of the political condition of 
Schleswig :— 


“The people of Schleswig do not look 
upon themselves as a pure German race. 
Nay, they admit that in remote epochs the 
Scandinavian element might be said to be 
in the ascendant, and that the time may 
have been in which Danish was the prevail- 
ing language. In the constant contact and 
friction between the two races, Scandina- 
vian and German, however, they say, the 
larger, stronger, more highly-civilized and 
expansive nationality has so trodden down 
the other, that fully two-thirds of the 
Duchy are now purely German, and only 
in the northern districts, along a line which 
may be drawn from Tondern to a mile or 
ao south of Flensburg, a few Danish fami- 
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lies or small tribes are to be found, not 
mixed with, but simply dovetailed into the 
German communities. These Danish clus- 
ters are sprinkled here and there even in 
the Angeln territory, and spots were pointed 
out to me where the two nations lived side 
by side—separate, yet side by side; the 
Danes, for instance, occupying the upper 
and the Germans the lower part of the same 
village. The Schleswigers, as I said, put 
forward no pretensions to purity of blood. 
Looking at their outward appearance, it 
would be difficult to come to any satisfac- 
tory conclusion. In one house, especially 
among the higher classes, you are met with 
the blue eye, the long face, the light eye- 
brows, the tall and slim forms of the North. 
men; in another, more usually among the 
peasantry, you have the round face, the 
high cheek-bones, the thick-set frame of 
the sturdy Teuton. But the Germans set 
great store by their language, and contend 
that up to 1848 their language and culture 
were peacefully but irresistibly driving the 
Danes to the frontier of Jutland. Up to 
1848, however, the two nations lived peace- 
ably together, hardly dreaming that differ- 
ence of descent or idiom could constitute 
incompatibility of temper or interfere with 
good neighbourhood. The struggle of that 
and the ensuing year, however, arrayed the 
nationalities against one another, and after 
the peace of 1851-2 the Germans accuse not 
only the Danish Government, but even the 
people, of a deliberate design to force back 
the tide of civilization by denationalizing 
the superior, and thereby morally prevail- 
ing race.” 

But it is now admitted that these 
charges are exaggerations ; a compa- 
ratively trifling grievance was mag- 
nified by the Schleswig Germans in 
order to provide a pretext for a long- 
contemplated invasion. ‘“‘ Assured- 
ly,” says Signor Gallenga, speaking 
of the northern province, “the 
Danish rule could not be so very ty- 
rannical, since it has evidently ex- 
ercised no corrupting influence here. 
Schleswig, like Holstein, is a purely 
rural community, where the various 
classes of wealthy landowmer, of 
thriving farmer, and comfortable la- 
bourer, live in amity, bound together 
by community of interests, without 
the slightest symptom of fretful ran- 
cour or envious ill-will.” This is the 
state of things which war has rudely 
disturbed ; and all the probabilities 
are, that Schleswig, no less than Hol- 
stein, will find itself much worse off 
under German masters. One of the 
best bits in “Our own Correspond- 
ent’s” canvas is his description of the 
retreat from the Dannewerk :— 
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“Inthe midst of all this magic drama of 
the retreat from the Dannewerk occasional 
flashes of comic incident—the little bit of 
broad farce—were not wanting. The 
oddity of the head-gear, the variety of skull- 
caps, hoods, wrappers, and blankets, with 
which every man strove to shelter himself 
from the wintry blast, according as his 
fancy suggested or his means afforded, gave 
the whole train a quaint, ludicrous appear- 
ance. The few men who lay exhausted in 
the waggons, swathed and muffled, were 
covered with the thick falling flakes till 
they looked like statues or ‘ snow men,’ and 
altogether there was something so ghastly 
and unreal in the whole mass of men and 
things, that in the state of my imagination 
at the time, disturbed by long unrest, I 
jumbled together the present with a distant 
past, and the whole scene made me at times 
fancy I was moving along a train of mas- 
querading carriages on an Italian corso, such 
a one, for instance, as I saw last year at 
Turin, just atwelvemonth ago. The blind- 
ing snow that rattled in our faces enhanced 
the illusion, by the resemblance it bore to 
the coriandoli, or pellets of chalk, which the 
merrymakers fling at each other in their 
rude frolic. Only the procession was silent 
and sulky, so that it was rather the ghost 
of a mummery than the thing itself. I 
saw burly officers of a fine dragoon regi- 
ment, groaning under the weight of their 
helmets, and struggling with their ponder- 
ous top-boots—men who are light as birds 
when in the saddle, but who have no more 
legs than the Queen of Spain is supposed to 
have—I saw them, I say, blundering and 
stumbling along the road the whole way, 
puffing and panting, tumbling also occa- 
sionally (I had myself two rather heavy 
falls on the villanous hard ice, besides an 
awkward spill from a waggon on leaving 
Flensburg)—and swearing rather savagely 
at the unwonted, and to them unendurable 
mode of locomotign ; but here they were at 
dinner last evening safe and whole, all of 
them laughing at the sore trial they had to 
submit to in their forty-eight hours’ stroll, 
and not a little vain, in their heart of 
hearts, at the feat which they had, willy, 
nilly, been able to accomplish.” 


The @anish generalship at this 
point was deplorable; the heroic 
endurance of hardships by the troops 
during the disastrous march almost 
sublime. Signor Gallenga never tires 
of praising the physical appearance, 
cheerfulness, and good-humour of 
the Northern soldiers. Had they not 
been immensely over-numbered they 
would have given a good account 
of their enemy. “They are no un- 
worthy descendants of those Cim- 
brians who astonished the Romans 
of Marius so many centuries since by 
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sporting half-naked in the snow, and 
making sledges of their shields to 
slide down the icy slopes of the Alps 
—a rehearsal of the frolics they were 
wont to indulge in at their Northern 
home.” 


“ Of the excellency of the Danish troops, 
so far as the mere build and frame of the 
men are concerned, no doubt need be enter- 
Most of them are tall, stalwart 
youths, with white faces, ruddy cheeks, 
rich flaxen hair, of which they wear long, 
thick crops down beyond the collars of their 
coats; they have the complexion of women 
combined with more than manly power of 
endurance. ‘The rigour of the climate seems 
to make no impression upon them. We had 
snowstorms all the way from Schleswig, 
incessant snowstorms ever since we reached 
Sonderborg. Out in the country the snow 
lies on the roads in heavy drifts; but the 
men toil through it, day and night; they 
stand on it, lie in it, as if it were their 
own element. They are all cheerful, good- 
humoured, fond of song, and march to the 
tune of their favourite air ‘Den tappre 
Land soldat.’ Their clothing is substan- 
tially good, and admirably suited to the 
climate, Their warm gray, drab, or light- 
blue overcoats come up to their very ears, 
and fall down to their ankles. The infan- 
try are armed with excellent rifles (rather 
short, I should think, both as to barrel and 
bayonet), mostly of Belgian manufacture. 
Denmark has no rifle regiments, nothing to 
correspond with the Bersaglieri of Italy or 
the Zouaves of France. They tell me all 
their foot soldiers are good shots with their 
rifles; still, they may not bea fit match for 
the Styrian and Tyrolean sharpshooters, 
with whom they have to contend, whose 
swiftness of motion the Danes have had 
occasion to admire, and whose dead shots 
have already had such terrible effect among 
their officers. The Danish cavalry is not 
numerous; the greatest part of it marched 
by land from Schleswig to Jutland. Here 
we have two regiments of dragoons and a 
few hussars. The field-artillery consists of 
thirteen batteries, eight pieces for each bat- 
tery. The horses, both saddle and draught, 
are good, large sized, and somewhat heavy, 
but fit for the hardest work.” 


The Danish soldiers place great 
faith in their heavy boots ; they 


generally carry a spare pair in their 
knapsacks, 


“Soaked, or nipped, or numbed, as they 
may be, however, these Danes always evince 
the same degree of manly impassibility. 
They stand, they lie, they march, as they 
are bidden—never, apparently, heeding any 
of the scourges with which Heaven may 
please to visit them. Their mutual good- 
nature, their deference to their officers, their 
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goodwill and courtesy to all men, never 
belie themselves on the road orin barracks, 
under canvas or in citizen quarters. There 
is no instance, I believe, of a complaint 
against any of them. The fact is, they are 
all educated civilized men. They have a 
self-respect and dignity which stand them 
instead of the most efficient discipline, and 
they are treated by their superiors with a 
familiar friendliness which could only be 
safely shown to men who know their places. 
Their usual demeanour is not gay—not 
boisterously gay, I should say. Their 
march is steady and silent, always in com- 
pact masses. I hardly saw any voluntary 
stragglers or laggards, even in their disastrous 
retreat from the Dannewerke. They seem 
to have a natural instinct for order; they 
fall into their ranks, as it were, by mere 
force of gravity. They may be relied upon 
for stone-wall firmness, | believe—for un- 
shaken fortitude under the direst trials. 
Anything like dash and impetus—what the 
French call élan—is not, I should think, to 
be expected of them. There is, let me be 
understood, nothing like gloom or sullen- 
ness, nothing of the hang-dog look about 
them. They indulge in a song at times, 
crack their joke, and have their subdued 
talk to while away the weariness of their 
long Danish miles; but on the whole, they 
are a quiet, earnest, imperturbable set. They 
march without sound of drum, and make 
scanty use of the trumpet. To see one of 
their squadrons of dragoons walking their 
horses at a sober pace, sitting on their 
saddles bolt upright, demure, mute; each 
with a china pipe hanging from his mouth, 
the pipes all like each other, and as mucha 
part and parcel of their uniforms as the 
broad-slouched brim of their helmet, and 
the shroud-like, turned-up collar of their 
great cloak, is a remarkable sight, refresh- 
ing, edifying.” 


Signor Gallenga saw a good deal of 


the horrors of a campaign, though the 
theatre of conflict was small, and the 
greatest of the engagements but minor 
affairs. Yet the “pomp and circum- 
stance of glorious war” had its attrac- 
tions, to which, with all his coolness, 
he was not insensible. He describes 
his sensations in a vigorous passage :— 


“ Parents and guardians anxious to train 
their children and wards in the pursuit of 
the arts of peace should take good care to 
keep them away from scenes like these. 
With all the drawbacks of whizzing balls 
and hissing shells, and crowded church- 
yards, and ambulance stretchers put out in 
the sun to dry the blood with which the 
wounded have stained them, there is some- 
thing incredibly fascinating in the pomp, 
pride, and circumstance of glorious war. 
Even at my time of life, when weariness of 
limb and depression of spirits rob life of the 
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zest of its keenest enjoyménts, I can hardly 
ride through the thick of one of these stout 
Danish battalions, beset on all sides by 
their bristling bayonets, without a feeling 
of exultation. The air of cheerful resolu- 
tion with which mere peasants go out to be 
shot at for a penny or sixpence a day, the 
firmness of their heavy tread, the glance of 
the eye, the secure mien, which dignify 
them into real warriors in spite of their 
somewhat clumsy gait and ungainly bear- 
ing, revealing their recent rustic derivation, 
their look of endurance, their uncouth but 
inspiriting martial airs, their cheers and 
shouts, enlist my sympathies till the temp- 
tation to evince them by sharing their toils 
and dangers becomes at moments perfectly 
irresistible. Something good and holy 
there must be in a cause for which these 
men are so lavish of their lowly, harmless, 
but, to them and theirs, by no means value- 
less life, and you feel that that cause might 
be beautiful enough for you to venture 
your own. A man’s heart's blood is better 
ventured in behalf of old Denmark than 
his neck in a steeplechase. Besides, there 
is a power of attraction in a mere mass-of 
men. It lifts you, it carries you along 
with it, and no one can. understand the 
feelings of the Greeks, who qualified all 
study as ‘school,’ i.e. idleness, making war 
alone the real business of man. I went out 
last evening, between ten and eleven, to see 
the bastions of Dybbdél lighted up by the 
moon. The night was bright and clear, 
the air keen but calm, and the flood of 
silver light paled the stars in the heavens, 
so that scarcely the vivid luminaries of 
Sirius and Orion’s belt were visible, just as 
they were about to dip in the western hori- 
zon. The watch-fires were lit at the Danish 
camp near the mill, at the various forts, and 
at the back of Sénderborg, where the ca- 
valry and part of the artillery had pitched 
their tents; but a more conspicuous glare 
rose on my left in the direction of Broager- 
land, where a house, set on fire by the 
Prussian shells, was slowly burning to the 
ground. Theroad I travelled was deserted ; 
the fields were solitary, the great mass of 
the Danish battalions were sleeping in their 
wooden barracks. But here and there along 
the road, and as I went beyond the wind- 
mill to the outposts, pickets were stationed, 
and patrols were sauntering up nd down, 
unwearied in their watch, unremitting in 
their duties. Their eyes, fresh and steady, 
seemed proof against any amount of unrest ; 
the consciousness of all the responsibility of 
their position as guardians of their com- 
rades’ slumbers, and guarantees for the 
security of the army, beamed from their 
countenances. In the forts, the repair of 
the damage done in the daytime by the 
enemy's fire was going on briskly but 
silently all night.” 


The author’s feelings must have 
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been different as he gazed upon the 
flying population of Sinderborg, and 
yet there were certain umorous fea- 
tures in the scene :— 


“The whole road was alive and swarm- 
ing like an ant-hill. The scene was gay in 
spite of the misery the poor people had left 
behind, or had before them, for the morning 
was fresh and the sun shone bright, and all 
that bustling, and jostling, and greeting 
was bracing and inspiriting, and the first 
sensation of all living beings on their escape 
from danger is one of relief which no pros- 
pect of future evil has power to subdue. 
Cartloads upon cartloads rolled slowly past 
us ; cartloads of women and children, cart- 
loads of chests, chairs, and tables, of beds 
and bedding especially, for home in this 
country seems more immediately than any- 
where else identified with pillows and bol- 
sters; and no matter under what roof, no 
matter even if in a ditch and under the 
vault of Heaven, the good Alsener seems to 
think all is not lost so long as he can have his 
own smothering feather-bags overand under- 
neath him. Mere rubbish a good deal of that 
house-gear looked in the garish daylight, 
for which it was never intended; squalid 
and woebegone ‘were some of the crouch- 
ing figures, laden pell-mell in one heap with 
their chattels; but many, especially of the 
better sex, had not, even in those straits, 
been unmindful of their outward look ; their 
hair was smooth, and their faces glowing 
and ruddy, their eyes smiled and sparkled, 
and brisk pleasantry elicited smart repartee. 
I saw a fair, bareheaded, long-ringleted 
young girl of eighteen seated by the side of 
the driver on the front seat of one of the 
best chars-d-banc. She had a large mirror 
on her lap, holding it before her at arm’s 
length, like the Goddess of Truth; and to 
those into whose eyes the polished glass 
danced back the sun’s rays, and who told 
her she had better hold it the other way, 
and see her sweet face in it, she answered 
with ready pertness, that she ‘had studied 
it long enough, and knew it all by heart.’ 
The looking-glass was to the bright damsel 
the dearest of all her dares et penates; and, 
in like manner, every human being had, in 
the hurry of that flight, clutched at any- 
thing upon which his heart was set, and 
stuck to it in life as he would have clung 
in death.” 


It would be useless to go through 
the history of the campaign, made 
so familiar by the stirring ac- 
counts of its progress laid daily 
before the public. Our business is 
merely to notice such incidents or 
sketches of life as form the illus- 
trative and picturesque portion of the 
author’s volumes. The burial of the 
slain at Sdnderborg was conducted 


with a decency and solemnity sin- 
gularly creditable to the Danish 
people; and the portion of the first 
volume in which the story of those 
interments is related will fix the 
reader's attention; but we pass 
on. Signor Gallenga is peculiarly 
happy in his description of the be- 
haviour of the English tourists who 
insisted upon exploring the Dybbél 
works during the cannonade, and 
went about “doing” the place in the 
coolest manner imaginable ; rammag- 
ing about from fort to fort, jumping 
upon parapets, crouching under block- 
houses, standing on the glacis, “seek- 
ing the most advantageous position 
to view the exchange of iron projec- 
tiles ; as eager for the sport as if it 
were a game of cricket or foot-ball.” 
The recklessness of their daring, and 
the fancifulness of their costume, 
amused and puzzled the Danish 
officers’; but they were everywhere 
treated with a respect in large part 
due to the delusive impression that 
England would ultimately interpose 
on behalf of the falling nation. There 
is at times a good deal of impudence, 
if the truth must be bluntly told, 
about the class of our younger coun- 
trymen who go a-touring ; and it is 
to be feared that more inquisitiveness 
and “pluck” than good breeding 
characterized their conduct when in 
the neighbourhood of the Danish 
camp. As a nation, we have much 
to learn as to the duty of paying a 
proper respect to the feelings of other 
peoples. Our authoris quite enamoured 
of the Danish parsons. Marryatt 
found them hospitable, and Gallenga 
corroborates him. “It has become 
as natural,” he says, “ for these reve- 
rend gentlemen to see me step upon 
their threshold and sit down at their 
tables as if I had been an inmate of 
their houses for years.” He apostro- 
phizes a “splendid fellow” of that 
cloth thus :— 


‘Gracious! what a load of earthly feli- 
city has Providence heaped upon that 
worthy minister of the Gospel! What a 
suite of snug, warm, comfortably furnished, 
and elegantly decorated apartments hide 
behind that long row of small and low, but 
cheerfully sunny windows, under that high 
and heavy thatched roof! What a nice 
choice of well-bound books—what a com- 
plete litter of newspapers—what a luxury 
of crackling fire—what a genial, pure, 
fragrant atmosphere in that delightful 
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library! What a maze of shady walks in 
that park—what a wilderness of flowers in 
those beds—what a luxuriancy of creeping 
plants on the old walls! What a multitude 
of nests for rooks, starlings, and other long- 
expected summer guests on those tall lime 
trees! What a glorious look-out from that 
summer-house upon the mirror-like surface 
of the Augustenborg Fiord! What a larder 
and kitchen—what melodious lowing from 
that steaming cow-house—what neatness 
and freshness in that dairy—what superb 
colts trotted out for my edification from 
that well-filled stable! What earthly 
paradise is there to be compared with a 
Danish prestegaard !” 


If this be not all mere poetry, the 
lines are fallen to the good pastor 
in pleasant places. An apostleship 
surrounded with these accessories 
must be tolerably endurable. But 
envy can have no place in the mind of 
him who visits the holy man. The 
most heterodox or indifferent will not 
find it in their heart to sneer at his 
trifling labours lavishly rewarded, for 
he is royally hospitable. “He may 
have to dine alone with his wife 
and sister—the whole of his house- 
hold; but he always sits at a table 
large enough, and always laid out for 
a score of guests. Come ten or come 
twenty strangers at the very pinch of 
a minute, and they are as readily cared 
for as if they had been expected for 
a week. The parson brings forth no 
choice wines, no costly viands—all is 

lain with him, frugal, yet plentiful. 

f you do not disdain his home-cured 
‘speck,’ his pea-soup, and rye pudding, 

ou can nowhere fare better than 

ere. Luxury and ostentation you 
must seek elsewhere ; but if what you 
look for in a fellow-being is sterling 
worth, you will depart after a few 
hours spent at the Ulbekol Parsonage 
in better humour with yourself and 
with the whole of your species.” The 
scene and the man merit reproduction, 
because both are typical of numbers 
of Danish parsons and parsonages. 
The fairer portion of the Northern 
community, whether parsons’ daugh- 
ters or belles of the farm, are as pretty 
as the most exacting traveller could 
desire. In every house “in this dar- 
ling Isle of Als,” breaks forth the 
warm-hearted Italian, is sure to be 
found “either a woman or girl de- 
cidedly good-looking.” The quill- 
drivers representing “fall sections of 
the press,’ though intent on battle 
scenes and European intrigues, seem 
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to have still found time—and small 
blame to them, as the Irishman says— 
to flirt with the maidens, and enjoy 
the viands of the seniors. 
Remembering Kagosima, we can- 
not say much about the barbarous 
bombardment of Sénderborg by the 
Prussians, which Signor Gallenga so 
trenchantly denounces. The entire 
episode of Danish resistance is equally 
without honour to the assailants, and 
a reproach upon Great Britain, at 
whose instance it was madly pro- 
longed. Keeping close to the Corres- 
pondent, however, as an observer of 
customs and chronicler of social pe- 
culiarities, we find him admiring the 
solid comfort enjoyed by the Danes. 
“A land so flowing with milk and 
honey,” he declares, “it has never 
been my luck to visit. Every living 
creatureseemstothrive. The meanest 
rustic dwelling is a cottage of content- 
ment. The span of horses, tramping 
forth from its farm-yard, is invariably 
in trim for a cattle show; and the 
peasant girl at its door, ruddy and 
stout, is also a picture of robust exu- 
berance.” The country, however, is 
scantily inhabited. As you ride 
through it (and the description would 
apply to many parts of Freland), “a 
feeling of loneliness creeps over you.” 
“The sight of human dwellings 
strikes you as unfrequent. The con- 
dition of prosperity for the Danes 
is that they should be few and 
quiet.” The analogy with Ireland 
may to a certain extent hold good 
here too; but though the inhabitants 
of the Emerald Isle may become 
“few,” it is probably too much to 
expect them ever to become “quiet.” 
here is one vital defect in the in- 
terest of Signor Gallenga’s book, from 
the blame of which, however, he is 
entirely free. The story has a sad 
and dull ending. It begins with 
great exhibition of personal and na- 
tional courage—great promise of tri- 
umph against an invader regardless 
of every moral consideration. It 
concludes with “days of mourning.” 
We feel the same disappointment 
when we have reached the last page 
as one experiences when the novelist 
gives the victory in the battle of life to 
the unprincipled—when the virtuous 
retire from t ange in tears, and foul 
wrong prospers. The Danes unques- 
tionably fought well. They had no 
officer of genius amongst them ; but 
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even if they had, he could only have 
protracted a useless defence. The 
mistake they made was in holding 
out so long in a vain struggle. ‘And 
yet, it would not be to the credit of 
any people to yield too readily to the 
conviction that they were powerless 
to resist the inroads of the conqueror. 
Doubts would exist as to their valour. 
Their history would lose its lustre. 
It is well that this brave race were 
imprudent enough to show their man- 
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hood by a resistance not entirely un- 
successful. They have fallen with 
honour. Nor could they have desired 
a better narrator of their patriotism 
and prowess than the Correspondent 
of the Zimes. He has done them 
and his employers justice, and fur- 
nished us with a book which is de- 
cidedly our best account of a people 
in whom we feel a real interest, and 
whom it is our grief that we were 
obliged to seem to desert. 


THE BURGUNDY FLASK. 
A GOSSIP FRAGMENT. 


As by the red log-fire we bask, 
Good fellow-travellers through the snow 
Of this short Swedish winter day, 
Let’s gather cordial closer, pray, 
And gossip while we tipple slow 
The liquid of this ruby flask, 
That comfortably cobweb-crowned 
Has voyaged the cold blue ocean round ;— 
Let’s gossip of the days when we 
First traced its native Burgundy. 


The autumn evening, bright and dry, 
Was fading past the chalky roads ; 


Through hamlets nestled close in leaves 
And overlooked by yellow sheaves 
We passed, the while came trundling b 
The Switzer’s carts with covered loads 
Of Lucerne cheese, and rolled away ; 
And as the purple west grew gray 
Along the poplar fringed plain, 
And village folks at —— sate 
In chambers where the fagots flung 
Their witch-light over rafters hung 
With old wine strainers, pruning hooks, 
And penny saints in dusky nooks, 
Old bottles, baubles and old books ; 
And spinning-wheels went pit-a-pat, 
And by the hedges whirred the bat ; 
And dark and darker grew the flat 
Of rich Citeau, we sudden came 
Upon an old monastic gate 
Through which the gray stone hall, a flame 
With rudd a shone in the night, 
And made the pale moon, poised in mist 
Above the lowland stream it kissed 
With silverest brilliance, cold and tame : 
As o’er broad tables tankard decked, 

And sideboards heaped with fruit and game, 
And figures grouped around the grate 
With portly paunch and glassy pate, 

And drowsy stag hounds, tawny necked, 
The jovial chimney flashed and flecked ; 
Covering all within the hall 
With crimson laughters, humours sly 
And hallows of amenity. 
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There, as we sate amid this group, 

And talked and drank (by all Bites 
When drowsy midnight drove his yoke 
O’er empty fiagons, silent folk, 

Our circles, like a human hoop, 
Enshrined ere twelve, a season’s wine). 
Rememberest thou the Abbot bade 
That brother, eloquent and pale, 
Whose brow memorially vast, 
Seemed one still annal of the past, 
Unfold a picture of the time 
When from that moonlit porch sublime, 
The cavalcade with trump and blade 
Marched eastward to the great Crusade ; 

And how upon our fancy flashed 
As from a sphere of magic, then 
The march of those Burgundian men, 
By night and day, o’er many a way, 
Forest and coast, and desert dun, 
Toward battle and the rising sun. 

How Walter toiled and Godfrey led ; 
How Baldwin fought and Anselm bled ; 
How tempesting through squadroned foes, 
They dyed the Paynim sands with gore 
To seize the tomb of one who rose 

To Heaven centuries before ; 

Drunk with fanaticism’s new wine, 
Victors of dust, not truth divine ; 

The fierce crusaders blindly fought 

For where he lay—not what he taught ;— 
Mistaking in the strangest mode 

An old cave for a moral code. 


T. Irwin. 


GENEVA BEFORE CALVIN. 


HIsToRIcaL students are aware that 
Dr. D’Aubigne published the Third 
Volumeof his Life of Calvin (properly 
speaking these three volumes are only 
an introduction to the Life) on the eve 
of the late Tercentenary tribute to the 
Reformer’s memory. e intended it, 
as his preface announces, to serve as 
his personal contribution to the cere- 
monial: a suitable and substantial 
one, as the most interesting portion of 
the story of the long and varying 
struggle by which the Genevans 
finally shook off the Temporal Power, 
and accepted a form of faith more 
akin in spirit to the freedom of their 
“ancient liberties, franchises, and 
constitutions”—thus anticipating, by 
more than three centuries, the eman- 
cipation to which the Roman people 


“History of the Reformation in Europe in the time of Calvin.” 
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still eagerly aspire. Celebrations of 
the Tercentenary order are not in 
good odour. The Shakespeare hero- 
worship of the present year was la- 
mentably mean and unworthy in the 
forms it took. The management of 
the festival fell into improper hands, 
and the result was a disgraceful 
failure. The Calvin demonstration, 
if somewhat more respectable, proved 
hardly more effective. A few cleri- 
cal orators “improved the occasion” 
with skill and taste; but their view 
was generally circumscribed by the 
purely religious aspect of Calvin’s cha- 
racter and career. D’Aubigne’s pa- 
tient examination of the Council Be. 
gisters and other Archives of Geneva 
has afforded materials for a larger 
survey ; and in particular his work is 
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timely, since it sets in contrast, at a 
aequbec! fitting moment, the con- 
flict with Ultramontanism on the 
narrow arena of Geneva, which ter- 
minated in a spiritual as well as a 
political deliverance, and the conflict 

inst precisely the same preten- 
sions and influences which now 
rages within that other narrow Ita- 
lian area, where possibly results not 
dissimilar will soon resolve the most 
difficult of national problems. In 
perusing the narrative of the Gene- 
yan combat between popular rights 
and the ecclesiastical power, we seem, 
in fact, to be reading a story of our 
own times; and it is this that gives 
the work of Dr. D’Aubigne its real 
and vivid interest. It may have 
seemed to some merely the record, 
by a divine, of a phase in the religious 
transition of the Sixteenth Century, 
sufficiently known before in its lead- 
ing characteristics—a sequel to the 
author’s Lutheran Reformation, re- 
lating to doctrinal controversies less 
interesting to Christendom now than 
perhaps at any period since the events 
occurred. But this would be an un- 
just estimate of D’ Auhigne’s labours. 


His treatment of the subject is not, 
indeed, unexceptionable in pointeither 


of method or style. It has the very 
faults, in a certain degree, no doubt, 
which those critics would, without 
reading the book, assume. The his- 
torian is, at times, subordinated to 
the preacher. The writer is too often 
on the point of starting off at high 
speed intoa sermon. A stirring tale 
is told, however, with fidelity and 
power. It would be eminently un- 
fair to Dr. D’ Aubigne to leave it to be 
supposed that he is insensible to the 
momentous secular and temporal as- 
pects of the struggle it is his task to 
describe. 

Dr. D’Aubigne has been blamed 
for devoting so large a space to 
Geneva. It is a small city. When 
Berthelier died for it, when Farel 
preached in it, when Calvin ruled 
it, its population was only a few 
thousand souls. History deals with 
great personages, and Calvin al- 
most alone excepted, all the earlier 
Genevan Reformers occupy obscure 
positions in the general European 
record. Luther had giants about 
him, and his companions play a 
leading part in the German Refor- 
mation ; but Geneva is a city of hum- 
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ble syndics and petty citizens. Dr. 
D’Aubigne, however, boldly claims 
for this little city a high position for 
its “moral influence” in the age of 
Calvin, and takes pains to show how 
this influence was generated. It had 
origin before the Reformer, but was 
concentrated and directed to fitting 
ends by him. Without Calvin Geneva 
would have failed toexert any large or 
permanent effect upon Europe, des- 
pite the steadfastness of her martyrs, 
the magnanimity of her citizens, and 
the daring intelligence of their reli- 
gious inquiries. Without Geneva, 
on the other hand—Geneva prepared 
by the long conflict with her Bishop- 
Princes and a persecuting priesthood 
—Calvin would have been powerless. 
“Our narrative,” writes Dr. D’Au- 
bigne, “contains two parts: one is 
devoted to a man, Calvin; the other 
to a city, Geneva. These two exist- 
ences seem in the eyes of many per- 
sons to evolve separately, as if they 
were never to meet. But there isa 
close relation between them: from 
the very beginning they are destined 
to unite. Each is energetic, though 
without parade, and their alliance 
will in some future day-(stage of the 
Reformation) double their strength. 
When Calvin and Geneva are one, 
many men and nations will greet 
their powerful and salutary influence. 
It is a marriage that will produce 
a numerous and active posterity. 
Whatever the friends of wate 
greatness may say, this union, when 
it took place, was an event of more 
importance to the human race than 
that which led a panegyrist of Louis 
XIV., to exclaim in reference to a 
celebrated event— 


*** Les Bourbons, ces enfants des dieux, 
Unissent leurs tiges fécondes!’” 


The third volume does not brin 
us to the date of that “union.” Cal- 
vin, prepared for his task, and the 
task inviting him, is just. about to 
step upon the scene at a crisis in the 
history of the city, when the inde- 
pendence of the inhabitants—so nobly 
asserted on former occasions—and the 
reformation of the Church, seemed 
about to perish together. Dr. D’Au- 
bigne’s three volumes are an elaborate 

reface to his real work ; but whether 
it was necessary that the introduction 
should be so protracted and minute 
is a question. It has been objected 
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in other pages besides these that the 
author wastes the interest of the 
events in a superfluity of details ; 
and the last volume sins in this re- 
spect even more than the former two. 
It is no fair complaint that the stage 
is small, for the drama has issues 
which mightily affect surrounding 
nations. Nor is it reasonable to ex- 
press dissatisfaction that the Genevese 
champions of liberty have been here- 
tofore unknown; for the special 
value of Dr. D’Aubigne’s researches 
consists in the fact that he has pene- 
trated into a terra incognita, and 
brought hidden, but not inferior, 
heroes into view. There is a pleasure, 
even three centuries after their time, 
in doing justice to the memory of men 
who were the pioneers of political 
liberty in the western kingdoms of 
Europe. Those surely deserve a place, 
not only in the page of history, but in 
the hearts of all free men, who, though 
most of them mean citizens of a small 
republic, had the daring to defy the 
Duke of Savoy and the Pope, the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth, and 
Francis the First, and in spite of all 
four, to assert freedom of govern- 
ment and of conscience. Geneva be- 
came, through their courage and con- 
stancy, literally the Thermopylw of 
Protestantism and Liberty. It is im- 

ossible to avoid going thus far with 

r.D’Aubigne ; but, even in his first 
volume the self-sacrifice of Berthelier, 
the wit of Bonivard, the martyrdom 
of Levrier, the sagacity of Besancon 
Hugues, and the street and tavern 
struggles of the Huguenotsand Mame- 
lukes, would have become impressed 
more powerfully upon the mind had 
the narrator not sacrificed the inte- 
resting “ details’ which M. Guizot 
admonished him were so much want- 
ing with respect to the Genevan Re- 
formation, but given them in a com- 
“raped and more masterly form. He 

as expended upon those stirring in- 
cidents a large amount of descriptive 


writing of a igh order, but much too 
discursively. is apology does not 
really touch this objection at all. 


“ What it is necessary for us to study 
above all things,” he says, “is, in my 
opinion, the beginnings. The forma- 
tion of beings, the origin of the suc- 
cessive phases of humanity possess in 
my eyes an importance and interest 
far eepectng § e exhibition of what 
these things have afterwards become. 
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The creative epoch of Christianity 
. . . « is to me far more admirable 
than those which succeeded it. Simi- 
larly the Reformation, which is the 
creation of the Evangelical world in 
modern times, has greater attractions 
for me than the Protestantism which 
comes after. I take -a pleasure in 
watching life at its commencement.” 
No wonder that he should be in love 
with the task. It is the lot of few 
historical writers to produce episodes 
entirely fresh, dramatic, and emi- 
nently real and inspiring. But in ex- 
ploring the “virgin soil,” there was no 
necessity to rest at every common- 
place spot, and pick up samples of 
every kind of petble. 

Fairness requires, however, that 
the author’s own statement of his 
design should be quoted from the 
preface : 


“ The author of the present volume thinks 
that the best way of doing justice to Calvin's 
memory, is to make him known. The 
reader will meet in this work with many 
sayings and doings of this great man which 
are not to be found in other histories. Ifa 
writer had the good-fortune to lay before 
the German public some unknown trait of 
Luther's life, all Germany would be taken 
up withit. Shall we be more indifferent to 
the life of our great Reformer? Certainly 
there are more striking actions in the life of 
Luther, who so easily gains possession of 
our hearts; but we may ask whether there 
are not features in the life of Calvin, which 
are less frequent in that of the Wittem- 
berg doctor; the manner, for instance, in 
which the young doctor of Noyon, where- 
ever he happens to be (at Angouléme, 
Poitiers, &c.), is at once surrounded by dis- 
tinguished men, whgm he wins over to the 
truth ? 

“The author desires, however, to remind 
some of his readers, that this book is not 
the history of Calvin. The title expresses 
that clearly enough: J/istory of the Refor- 
mation In Evrore in the time of Calvin. It 
is the second series of a work of which the 
History of the Reformation of the Sixteenth 
Century, was the first. The reformation of 
the Western nations, of which Calvin was 
the soul, having a special character, we 
thought it our duty to devote a special 
work to it; but we shall not confine our- 
selves to relating the facts of the Reforma- 
tion in which Calvin took a direct part. 
One portion of the fourth volume will de- 
scribe the Reformation in England, from 
the fall of Wolsey. We purpose also to 
continue retracing the leading features of 
the Reformation in Germany, as we have 
already done in the first two volumes of 
this work, in which the alliance of Smal- 
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kalde, oP ae of Nuremberg, the emanci- 
pation of Wurtemberg, and other analogous 
events have found their place. It is the 
Reformation as a whole which the author 
desires to delineate. ° é . é 

“ Another conviction also exercises some 
influence on the character of my narrative. 
It seems to me that the study of the un- 
known has a peculiar charm. Geneva and 
its struggles for liberty and the Gospel, are 
a terra incognita, except to its citizens and 
a few men of letters. When historians 
describe ancient or modern times—for 
example, the Revolution of the Netherlands, 
of England, or of France,—they can only 
say a little better what others have already 
said before them. Perhaps there is some 
advantage in exploring a virgin soil—in 
adding new facts to that treasury which 
ought to be the wisdom of nations. The 
author is not, however, blind to the truth 
there may have been in some of the criti- 
cisms upon his work—and while following 
the principles he has laid down, he will 
endeavour to profit by them.” 


In 1533, Calvin retired to Angou- 
leme, an exile, and took refuge in the 
house of his friend Du Tillet, in a 
street since called the Rue de Genéve. 
It was here that the spirituality of his 
religious life became ot developed, 
and, in accordance with his feelings, 
he called the town Doxopolis—the 
mo | of glory. It was here that he plan- 
ned the “Christian Institutes,” and 
made extended notes, to be afterwards 
worked into that matchless treatise, 
which his enemies described as the 
Koran of heresy. Here he employed 
himself in teaching Greek, and was 
remarked: chiefly for his earnestness 
and simplicity of character. Here also 
Calvin n his preaching, the key 
of which was this :—“The citizens of 
the kingdom of God are not those 
who know, but those who believe ; 
not the learned, but the regenerated.’ 
From thence Calvin went to Poitiers, 
everywhere avoiding disputations, 
frivolous subtleties, and useless 
disputes, “dilemmas and cunning 
catches,” and “putting forward what 
was true.” It is mentioned ty Dr. 
D’Aubigne, and spp with jus- 
tice, as one of the characteristics of the 
Reformer, that he avoided all mere 
controversy, as tending to arouse 
men’s anger rather than satisfy their 
judgment—in which his life teaches 
a lesson to polemics who may be 
found sneering at the Calvin of 
their fancies as a bitter, turbulent 
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fanatic. When at Poitiers, he found 
a pulpit in certain “deep and isolated 
caverns” of an adjoining wilderness. 
There, too, with his handful of follow- 
ers, he selected apostles of the new 
doctrine, andif the candidates appear- 
ed to have “received the necessary 
ifts from God,” Calvin, with all his 
high appreciation of learning, and the 
special necessity for it in theology, 
did not scruple to send them forth 
with the authority of his name. It 
is a proof of the earnestness of those 
evangelists, which readers who do 
not sympathize with this sort of ordi- 
nation will still admire, that one of 
them, Véron, walked on foot through 
the provinces of France for twenty 
years, under the name of “the 
Gatherer,” chiefly as a reader to the 
ople of certain manuscripts of Calvin, 
in which Christian truths and motives 
were presented with an attractive 
lucidness. Véron addressed himself 
mainly to the young. It is a common 
mistake of writers on the Reformation 
of the Sixteenth Century to speak as 
if some half dozen men of majestic 
intellect did the whole work. The 
fact is otherwise. There were large 
numbers of zealous persons, both in 
Germany and France, who, literally 
taking their lives in their hands, 
ey Fm and thither, with enthu- 
siasm equalling that of a Xavier, press- 
ing all men to believe. Calvin seems 
to have had a greater influence than 
any of the other Reformers in inspir- 
ing such self-sacrificing resolves among 
his friends. Wherever he went he 
left behind him, in a greater or less 
number, men deeply influenced by 
the missionary spirit, not always fully 
instructed “Evangelicals,” but in- 
variably eager for the regeneration of 
society through the. study of the 
Scriptures. 

Calvin visited Paris in the summer 
of 1534, and there found, for the first 
time, a new foe in the shape of a 
prevailing Pantheism. Quintin, its 
champion, an able man, made many 
proselytes. Calvin resolved toencoun- 
ter him, strictly according to his own 
theory, = “putting forward the 
truth.” The result proved the sound- 
ness of this principle of conduct. It 
was at this time also that Calvin first 
met Michael Servetus, and his mystic 
rationalism appears to have alarmed 
the Reformer from the first. Servetus 
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confidently challenged Calvin, and the 
latter, having accepted the invitation, 
attended at the place appointed ; but 
the challenger failed to appear, and 
the common people held him con- 
demned, with their usual logic, for 
his default. Had Calvin’s plan of 
displacing what he thought error by 
presentation of the truth been follow- 
ed invariably at this crisis, it is pos- 
sible that France would have been as 
thoroughly “reformed” as Germany, 
and the preacher never have been 
obliged to leave his native country. 
But the “ Year of the Placards,” of 
which Dr. D'Aubigne gives an account 
new in most of the details, and in- 
tensely interesting, upset all. The 
“Scripturists” would have been bet- 
ter advised in hearkening to the pru- 
dent counsels of Courault than in cir- 
culating through France, and posting 
on the walls of Paris, the fiery and un- 
guarded manifesto, penned by Farel, 
against the “Sacrament of the Mass.” 
This terrible controversial document, 
equally for force of argument and 
violence of language never exceeded, 
brought down upon the Evangelicals 
a frightful retaliation, and the story 
of the consequent persecution is the 
best-written portion of Dr. D’Au- 
bigne’s volumes. A pompous de- 
monstration, procession, and “expi- 
atory sacrifice” was immediately or- 
dered by Francis L., with the object 
of proving his want of sympathy 
with the authors of the placards (one 
of which had even been affixed to 
the door of the royal closet), and of 
purging his capital from the stain of 
what was regarded as a grave crime 
against the Chevch. The morning is 
the 3ist of January, 1535. All Paris 
is astir. The streets are hung with 
drapery. Temporary altars, reposoirs, 
are erected at intervals. Enormous 
crowds enter the city from the sur- 
rounding country. Even the roofs 
are covered with spectators. The 
smallest piece of wood or stone jutting 
from the walls has its occupant. 
Pictures, illustrative of the saered 
mysteries, depend from scores of pub- 
lic buildings. Before each house a 
lighted torch is suspended to do rever- 
‘ence to the holy relics: 


“The procession began at six in the 
‘morning. First came all the crosses and 
ebanners of the several parishes; then fol- 
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lowed the citizens, two and two, each with 
a torch, and the four mendicant orders, with 
the priests and canons of the city. . . .- 
The holy bodies followed each other along 
the streets of the capital. The admiration 
of the citizens increased at every moment ; 
they believed as each relic passed them, 
that they were looking at an object unique 
in the world. After the relics 
came a great number of cardinals, arch- 
bishops, and bishops, with coped and mitred 
abbots. Then, under a magnificent canopy, 
the four pillars of which were borne by the 
King’s three sons and the Duke of Vendome, 
first prince of the blood, came the host, 
carried by the Bishop of Paris, . . - + 
Then appeared Francis the First, without 
parade, bareheaded and on foot, holding a 
lighted taper in his hand, like a penitent 
commissioned to expiate the sacrilege of 
his people. At each reposoir he gave his 
taper to the Cardinal of Lorraine, joined his 
hands, and knelt down. . . He was 
followed by the Queen, the princes and 
princesses, the foreign ambassadors, and all 
the Court, the Chancellor of France, the 
Council, the Parliament in their scarlet robes, 
the university, the other corporations, and 
the guard. All walked two and two, ‘ ex- 
hibiting every mark of extraordinary piety.’ 
Each man carried a lighted torch in pro- 
found silence. Spiritual songs and funereal 
airs alone interrupted from time to time the 
quiet of this gloomy and slow procession. 

“In this way it traversed the different 
quarters of the capital, followed by an 
immense crowd of people, and the inhabi- 
tants of each street, standing in front of 
their houses, fell on their knees as the host 
went by. The crowd was so great that 
bodies of archers, with white staves in their 
nands, posted in every street, could scarcely 
keep open a passage for the procession. At 
length they arrived at the church of Notre 
Dame. The sacrament was placed on the 
altar. Mass was sung by the Bishop of 
Paris, and all imaginable homage was done 
to the host, in order to atone for the insults 
offered to it by the placards.” 


The King, the princes, and the 
cardinals ultimately returned to the 
Bishop’s palace, where Francis made 
a speech, preserved in the “Chronique 
de Francois L.,” and confirmed by the 
maguaaae of the Hotel de Ville. This 
address was, under the circumstances, 
happily conceived. Pious, pathetic, 
earnest, and indignant by turns, it now 
aroused the holy ire of the populace 
and again affected them to tears. Had 
the King contented himself with this 
act of solemn civic purgation, there 
would have been little further to sa 
than that the demonstration proved 
in point of tactique, a mistake, since it 
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showed to both France and Germany 
that the Reformers were seriously 
feared. But Francis superadded 
cruelty to superstition. The obverse 
of the religious scenes just described, 
on the road from St. Genevieve to the 
Louvre, was a series of scaffolds and 
altars, where the most prominent of 
the “ Scripturists” supposed to have 
posted the placards were, in a variety 
of horrible methods, put to death, the 
inscription flourishing over all— 
“France florit sur toutes nations.” 
The King and his Court came round 
by this route during the day to wit- 
ness the spectacle of the martyr-fires. 
Francis repaired afterwards to the 
Louvre, satisfied, and the penton 
displayed a hellish joy. The effect 
upon France, however, was the 
worst. Learning instantly began to 
decline, the most erudite flying from 
the country into voluntary exile, lest, 
in the recklessness of suspicion, the 
hands of the ministers of vengeance 
should fall upon them. Some secretly 
sympathized with the Reformers. 
No emen and servants of the King 
were found on the road to the frontier. 
The trades connected with typography 
formed a numerous contingent in the 
bands of fugitives. Master gold- 
smiths, engravers, tutors, designers, 
even friars, swelled the exodus. 
Calvin sojourned at Basle when 
the tidings of those persecutions 
reached him. The time had not ar- 
rived for his public uD, and 
he betook himself anew to study. 
The “Christian Institutes” were, 
for the most produced at this 
juncture, and hence the prominence 
given in the introduction to the proof 
that the Reformers were not dis- 
turbers, that their doctrine was peace, 
not the sword. Calvin laboured to 
repair the = error of the too en- 
thusiastic Farel. In keeping with 
his rule of action, he “ presents truth” 
in its simplest form, trusting to dis- 
place what is not true by a surer pro- 
cess than that of the wrangler. He 
has no scruple on occasion to com- 
bat false doctrine, but the prevailing 
spirit is love. “The ‘Christian In- 
stitutes, in its earliest form,” says 
D'Aubigne, “was a simple defence, 
explaining ae law, faith, prayer. 
the sacraments, Christian liberty, an 
the nature of the Church and State. 
But the French refugees at Geneva, 
and even distant Protestants, continu- 


ally soliciting Calvin to set forth the 
whole Christian doctrine in his book, 
it received numerous additions,’ 
which are easily seen in the first 
volume of Calvin’s works just pub- 
lishedin Brunswick, by three Strasbur; 
divines, MM. Raum, Cunitz, an 
uss. . . Inits first form the In- 
stitutes consisted of six chapters only ; 
in thedast, of eighty, divided into four 
books.” The epistle tothe King stands 
in marked contrast to the reformin 
violence that had given only too 
a pretext for the persecution. arel 
was a fearless, and, in most respects, 
a great man, but wherever he went 
disturbance accompanied him. His 
vehement denunciations, his power- 
ful satire, and utter contempt 
for every prudential consideration 
marred the work on the doing of 
which his heart was deeply set. Calvin 
is more moderate and practical. The 
yeager terminating his address to 
rancis is a proof at once of the 
largeness of his mind and thesoberness 
of his judgment. D’Aubigne thinks 
the epistle was printed both in Latin 
and French, and that, in September, 
1535, the French text was sent to the 
King, and the Latin to the German 
doctors. It is remarkable that, at 
this time, when the fearlessness of 
Calvin’s character had certainly been 
as well shown as it was destined to be 
by any future act, he was sensitivel 
anxious not to display himself ol 
acquire fame. 
uring the series of events cul- 
minating with the persecutions of 
Francis the First, which extended 
over from three to four years, Calvin 
does not seem to have had his mind 
seriously turned either to Italy or 
Geneva. His whole heart was set 
upon the furtherance of his views in 
his native France, to which he hoped, 
in better times, to return. But the 
interval was producing such an oppor- 
tunity, and creating sucha task for him 
as he had no conception of. Olivetan 
translating the Scriptures; the mis- 
sionary tour of Farel and Viret in the 
Pays de Vaud ; the John Knox vio- 
lence of the former in throwing down 
images at Orbe ; his terrible energy in 
denouncing vice as well assuperstition 
were arousing an opposition destined 
to have a result very different from the 
sanguinary resistance evoked by the 
same causes in France. The previous 
struggle with the Bishop-prince of 
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Geneva having shattered the political 
power of the conservatives in the 
city, and the Waldenses, who claimed 
to “ descend from moreancient times” 
than the days of Peter de Vaux, 
or Waldo “(from the time when 
Constantine,” in their own words, 
“introducing the -world into the 
Church, our fathers set themselves 
oe, having been _ reanithated, 
the reactionary party had to fight 
their battle at Geneva under cir- 
cumstances far less favourable. They 
did fight strenuously for what they 
no doubt considered the side of 
truth—so strenuously that Farel 
spoke only the words of soberness ; 
when “in presence of the gigantic 
Alps this humble man rose like 
them, his language swelling, and 
resembling rather the cry of a soldier 
struggling in the midst of the enemy’s 
ranks.” .. . . “We are in the 
thick of the fight ;” he said, “ the con- 
flict is terrible.” “Take up the 
sword, set the helmet on your head, 
buckle on the breastplate, hang the 
shield to your arm, gird your loins; 
. . + Yush into the midst of the 
battle, hurl the darts, throw down 
the enemy on every side, and put all 
the army to flight ;—in medios hostes 
prosilire, jacula vibrare, hostes hine 
vide prosternere ac dissipare.” (Chou- 
pard MSS.) There was, accordingly, 
a circle of Reformation sentiment, in 
aid of the remembrances of a struggle 
for political ee, and fears of a 
relapse into the old despotism, sur- 
rounding Geneva, when, in 1531, the 
Bishop-prince, moved by the Court 
of Rome, and encouraged by the 
absolutist sovereigns, the Duke of 
Savoy and Charles the Fifth, strove 
to return to the city, and re-assert 
his power. It was to the advantage, 
however, of the Huguenots of Geneva, 
in a struggle involving so much of the 
future of Christendom, though they 
did not know its vast importance, 
that Charles was busied endeavour- 
ing to crush the political and religious 
freedom represented by the Reform 
in Germany, and Francis equally en- 
aged with the difficulties produced 
y “ Lutheresy” in his dominions. 

Before relating the course of this 
last struggle between the Ultramon- 
tane principle and civil and religious 
freedom in Geneva, it will be useful 
to quote Bungener’s account of the 
origin of the Genevan Franchises :— 
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“Religion, or to speak more correctly, 
the Church, had at all times played an im- 
portant part at Geneva. An imperial city, the 
dissolution of the empireof Charlemagne had 
left in an isolation of which its bishops took 
advantage to seize upon, the temporal power, 
which, however, still remained partly in the 
hands of the people. One of them, Ardutius, 
the contemporary and friend of St. Bernard, 
obtained from Frederic Barbarossa the 
regular confirmation of this state of things, 
and Geneva, menaced by the Counts of 
Savoy, gladly accepted the solution, and for 
a long time blessed Ardutius as the true 
founder of its independence. Several of his 
successors walked in his steps. Adhemar 
Fabri, bishop in 1385, wishing further to 
consolidate the happy compromise between 
the rights of the bishop and those of the 
city, had a code drawn up which took the 
name of franchises. He swore solemnly 
to observe it, and recognised the right of 
the citizens to exact the same oath from his 
successors. ‘ - The Counts, subse- 
quently Dukes, of Savoy had not ceased to 
claim Geneva as a part of their inheritance; 
and many a time it had been necessary to 
recognise in them, virtually at least, a certain 
authority. Hence perpetual conflicts be- 
tween the prince and the bishop, or the prince 
and the city, the latter often obliged to grant 
the bishop, in order to be secure from the 
prince, a power which always endangered 
the franchises. In the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, Rome found out how to 
terminate these conflicts. She seized the 
right of electing the bishop, which belonged 
to the clergy, and was to be confirmed by 
the people, and the diocese of Geneva was 
made a sort of heirloom for the younger 
sons of the house of Savoy.” 


The Duke of Savoy, fearful of the 
increase of Swiss influenca over Ge- 
neva, despatched the Sieur de Belle- 
garde, in 1530, to the Diet of Augs- 

urg, where Charles then was, to beg 
his aid for the Bishop-prince in over- 
awing his refractory subjects. Dr. 
D’Aubigne has found, in the Turin 
Archives, a manuscript of twenty- 
five pages, containing the particulars 
of this interview, Touchant les differ- 
ents que S. A. avait avec ceux de Geneve, 
When Bellegarde returned, although 
Charles had been reserved and had 
made no promises, he mendaciously 
represented to the Duke that the Em- 
peror was at hisservice, and increasing 
in his zeal, urged his master to take 
instant measures for subjecting to his 
authority both the a and ishop 
of Geneva. “As for the bishops,” 
says the manuscript memoir, profess- 
ing to give the words of Bellegarde 
(the document has heretofore been 
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unknown), “the Emperor will com- 
mand them to pay you the respect 
which belongs to the holy empire, as 
being its representative; he will 
order them to obey you like himself, 
and will restore them to all obedience 
towards you . . considering also 
that the time approaches for their 
eneral reformation, as is but reason- 
able.” This statement was a pure 
invention, as was also Bellegarde’s 
further assertion that the Genevans 
had formerly paid a tax to the Dukes 
of Savoy, the demand for which 
should be revived. The notable fea- 
ture of the report of the ambassa- 
dor, however, was the admission that 
the Bishop-prince was as much in the 
way of princes, as in that of popular 
liberty and spiritual emancipation. 
Here was the temporal power of the 
priest beset by various hostile influ- 
ences ; and after a brief recovery from 
the blow it had received from the 
people, it fell finally at Geneva before 
a combined attack of the populace 
and the Reformers, representing the 
principles of civil and religious liberty. 
The Turin Archives afford materials 
for an extremely detailed and inter- 
esting account of the struggle that 
ensued at Geneva, which reached a 
climax at the close of 1533, in the 
apparent triumph of the bishop. This 
is probably the most interesting epi- 
e in the whole = of the Refor- 
mation. It opens with urgent letters 
from Pierre de la Baume, “ The 
Bishop of Geneva,” to Besancon 
—— commanding the latter to 
assert his (the bishop’s) power, as 
against the sectaries. That patriotic 
citizen did not survive to see the con- 
flict out, but as long as he lived he 
seems to have quietly ignored such 
missives, and to have been more faith- 
ful to the popular liberties than to a 
prince who had treated the ancient 
charters and constitutional privileges 
of the city with contempt. At this 
stage Charles the Fifth is found order- 
ing the Genevans to drive the Refor- 
mers forth, learning that “ novas 
quasdam opiniones et sectas apud vos 
pullulare ccepisse, we exhort you to 
extirpate them.” The letter from 
which these words are taken is also 
brought to light now for the first time. 
But this situation of affairs, a 
full of peril, was too promising to 
neglected by such a man as Farel. 
In October, 1532, he entered Geneva 


with Saunier. His first business was 
to induce Olivetan to undertake the 
translation of the Bible. The Hugue- 
nots received Farel, who brought 
letters of commendation from Berne, 
with great warmth. The bishop’s 
party, on the other hand, treated the 


. Man, whose power and antecedents 


they were ignorant of, with contempt, 
describing him as “the shabby little 
preacher.” His presence soon caused 
acommotion. After afew days Farel 
is found before the magistrates deny- 
ing that he is a “ trumpet of sedition.” 
Episcopal councils are held. Jurists, 
canons, and priests assemble. A plot 
is formed to take Farel’s life. “To 
the Rhone, to the Rhone !” was the 
ery. “In Rhodanum, in Rhodanum! 
unum hune Lutherum necari pres- 
tat,” says the Turretin MS. in the 
Berne Library. Farel, obliged to quit 
the city, accompanied by Froment and 
others, went to Neufchatel, and had 
remarkable success in that principa- 
lity. In November, 1532, however, 
still conceiving, as by instinct, that 
Geneva was the main point against 
which his efforts should be directed, 
he despatched Froment thither. 
Though a young man, and but im- 
perfectly instructed, Froment,. being 
of a milder temper than Farel, of win- 
ning speech and manner, and not less 
real zeal, ee succeeded, ex- 
citing comparatively little opposition. 
Whilst the Bishop-prince and the 
magistrates in his interest, were tak- 
ing steps to re-consolidate his secular 
power, the unobserved Froment was 
effectually undermining the fabric. 
He gained over a number of influen- 
tial women, and earned the high dis- 
tinction among Reformers of estab- 
lishing the foundations of the future 
church in Geneva. Tumults, how- 
ever, ultimately arose. But the popu- 
lace who had not appreciated Farel’s 
vehemence, followed Froment gladly. 
On New Year's day, 1533, pd me» 
in great numbers in a large square 
called the Molard, they desired him 
to preach. The prayer with which 
he opened his address is preserved ; 
and if the nature of the discourse be 
judged from it, Froment’s success 
was due to his being, like Calvin, and 
unlike his master, Farel, more of the 
apostle than the polemic. It is re- 
corded that it was the prayer, in par- 
ticular, which touched the people’s 
hearts. The Council immediately met 
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and stringent measures beingrenewed, 
Froment departed, and rejoined Farel 
in his exile. The historian asserts 
that from this moment forward the 
two parties in Geneva were about 
equal in power. The Friburgers, 
however, came to the assistance of the 
bishop-prince, and gave him the ad- 
vantage, for a time, as far as material 
resources went. In Lent, 1533, letters 
arrived from Berne, demanding full 
liberty for the Huguenots, a deputa- 
tion of the latter having gone secretly 
to solicit this interposition. The 
Council were more and more dis- 
tracted by divisions. Towards the 
close of the days of fasting the two 
parties came to blows, the episcopal 
party being the aggressors. he 
churchmen formed themselves in 
companies to the ringing of the cathe- 
dral bell. They assembled at the 
church of St. Pierre, elected their 
captains within its precincts, defiled 
in frontof the high altar, and marched 
forth on the doors being flung open 
to take up the position before selecte 
on the Molard. The tocsin sounded, 
the inhabitants came forth from their 
houses, astonished to find the streets 
occupied by 2,500 armed men, headed 
by canons, priests, monks, and sacris- 
tans. Meantime, litanies were being 
sung at the convents for the success 
of the businessin hand. The Hugue- 
nots, though much smaller in actual 
number, and taken by surprise, pre- 
red to defend themselves, and 
rallied at the house of the most in- 
fluential of their party, which was 
expected to be firstattacked. At this 
crisis “the sound of a trumpet was 
heard.” It was not the signal of 
battle, but the prelude ; the city crier 
stopping at the corner of a neighbour- 
ing street, proclaimed “that every 
foreigner should retire to his lodging 
under pain of three lashes with a 
rope.” A place was thus cleared for 
the fratricidal battle. But, at the 
last moment, the Friburg merchants 
resident in the city, intervened, anda 
truce was agreed upon. Hostages 
were given ; a project of reconciliation 
was drawn up, which, on the whole, 
rather told for the Huguenots. It 
ives proof that they had powerful 
friends on the Council who had not 
yet proriounced themselves as of their 
company. The principles determined 
upon in this singular deed of com- 
promise were these :—“ That every 
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citizen, of what state or condition 
soever he may be, live henceforward 
in peace, without attempting any 
novelty, until it be generally ordered 
to live otherwise. That no one speak 
against the Holy Sacraments, and that 
in this respect every one be left at 
liberty, according to his conscience, 
Thatno one preach without the licence 
of the superior, the syndies, and the 
Council, and that the preacher say 
nothing that is not proved by Holy 
Scripture.” Both parties appeared 
to be satisfied. The Reformers had 
obtained, in words, much more than 
they could have expected. Religious 
liberty seemed, for a space, to be 
finally secured. But the morecautious 
did not interpret the document which 
was the basis of the new condition of 
things, too favourably. During a re- 
ligious festival in the month of May, 
1533, a collision was precipitated by 
the unbridled zeal of Wernli, abishop’s 
partisan, who lost his life on the occa- 
sion. The Molard was the scene of 
the struggle, on a fine spring night. 
After a bitter conflict, the Huguenots 
were the victors, the opposite party 
having experienced a serious loss in 
the death of their priest-leader, whose 
body was found in the morning by a 
“woman of mean appearance,’ who 
“pressed it in her arms with many 
sighs and groans.” 

Preparations were now urged for- 
ward for the reception of Pierre de la 
Baume. The Huguenots did not oppose 
his return. They had been scrupu- 
lously loyal from the days of Berthelier 
onward ; but they insisted that he 
should not come back attended by 
the Mamelukes, who had deserted 
Geneva some seven years before. To 
make things more agreeable a banquet 
was held at which the chiefs of both 
pastion attended. But this convivium 

ad no effect. The Bishop-prince, 
despite the arrangement that had been 
entered into, brought back the ob- 
noxious Mamelukes, Meetings of 
liberals were consequently held, and 
dark brows greeted his entrance. But 
he was prepared for this, his policy 
being repression. A pompous re- 
ligious procession was ordered. After 
this a eomaeh wee ommmnegee Two 

eat principles,” says D’ Aubigne— 
ithe good pleasure of the prince and 
the constitutions of the people—met 
face to face.” La Baume asked the 
syndics whether they recognised him 
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as their prince and lord, demanding a 
simple answer in the affirmative or 
negative. The reply was worthy of 
free and true men. “ Certainly,” they 
answered, “we regard you as our 

rince, and are ready to obey you— 

ut in adopting for our guide, our 


liberties, customs, and franchises, 
written and unwritten, which we beg 
you to respect, as you promised to do 
a long while ago.” One of the most 
touching scenes in the whole story of 
this struggle for freedom followed :— 


“The various members of the assembly 
had hardly dispersed before the agitation 
broke out. Huguenots and independent 
Catholics declared boldly, and with one 
accord, that they would maintain the con- 
stitution. . There was a vaulted 
chamber in the Hotel de Ville, called the 
Grotto, in which the venerable charters of 
the Genevan people were enclosed under 
many bolts and bars.” 


The citizens determined to consult 
these sacred documents. Accordingly 


“They proceeded tothe Grotto. The 
rusty bolts yielded to the stout arms of their 
officers. They took out the noble parch- 
ments of their ancestors, and all eyes were 
eagerly turned upon the title-deeds, in 
which were inscribed the duties, rights, and 
liberties of the people. The roll was placed 
upon the table: it was unfolded ; and while 
the others listened, one of the magistrates 
read the words written therein—‘ In the name 
of the Holy, perfect, and undivided Trinity, 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.’ Could the 
bishop trample under foot a charter which 
reposed on so sacred a foundation ? The ma- 
gistrate continued his examination. This 
document, drawn up by Bishop Adhemar in 
1387, contained (to use its own words) ‘the 
liberties, franchises, and immunities which 
the citizens of Geneva have enjoyed so long 
that the memory of man runneth not to the 
contrary.’ The Genevans were moved, and 
passing the parchment from hand to hand, 
read certain portions of it, and swore to de- 
fend their rights.” 


The syndics carried these venerable 
charters to the bishop; but they de- 
ceived themselves in supposing that 
he would respect the parchments. 
The only effect of the step was to 
show him that he must govern by the 
strong hand, and he proceeded accord- 
ingly. Instructed his partisans 
that he would be able to crush civil 
resistance and heresy together, by 
getting rid of a few of the leading 

uguenots, with a baseness never 
exceeded he resolved to invite all 


those whom he had placed in the list 
of the “proscribed” as guests to his 
— and there to take the whole 
dy at once, as in a trap. The 
stratagem succeeded in great par 
though several of the Reformers fled 
from Geneva as soon as the invitations 
were received. Those who went to 
the palace were seized, ironed, and 
placed in dungeons. It was next 
determined to remove them to astrong 
castle at some distance; but as the 
prelate was maturing his plans for 
the purpose, it was told him that one 
of the most influential of his oppo- 
nents, a leading citizen, had escaped 
to Berne, where he was demanding 
help. The Council of the city, mean- 
while—a body which, by reason of its 
courage and patriotism, occupies the 
most honourable position in the re- 
gisters—immediately met, and re- 
fused to employ their officers to pursue 
the fugitives, which the prince had 
required them todo. It is due to the 
memory of those noble men that Dr. 
D’Aubigne’s account of their conduct 
should be quoted at length :— 


“The syndics, being determined to resist 
the bishop and his usurpations, convened 
the Council of Sixty on the Sth of July, and 
explained to them how he purposed to place 
Geneva under the government of his good 
pleasure, and by way of beginning, was 
preparing to try in his own court the noblest 
of the citizens. The Genevans, in 
self-defence, had recourse to one of 
those measures which are almost unique in 
history, and exhale a perfume of antiquity. 

‘* There were in Geneva certain Nestors of 
liberty, who, uplifting their hoary heads 
among three generations of their children, 
gave utterance to words of wisdom. To 
these they had recourse. Councillors—their 
sons, probably—went to fetch them, and 
these venerable witnesses of the ancient 
liberties entered the presence of the council 
where seats were placed for them. Although 
the vigour of their bodies was weakened 
their hearts would beat stronger for their 
country than in their younger days, and 
their memory recalled to them distinctly 
the times of yore. Accordingly, when they 
heard of the dangers by which the republic 
was threatened, and of the bishop’s inten- 
tion to usurp judicial power, they were 
filled with sadness and alarm. ‘Criminal 
courts,’ they said, ‘belong to the civil ma- 
gistrates.’ The practice has never varied 
in that respect, and the bishop's claim to 
hear them himself is a novelty without pre- 
cedent.” 


Those fathers of the country, walk- 
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ing with feeble step, repaired to the 
pa = on the a July, 1533, — 

opulace praying blessings upon them 
= they passed. On admitted 
to the bishop’s presence, they read 
the twelfth article of their Constitu- 
tions, which recited “that no inqui- 
sition upon lay malefactors, or other 
Og whatsoever, can or shall be 

eld, except by summoning the four 
syndics and four citizens of the said 
city of Geneva, who shall be chosen 
by the other citizens.” Then one of 
the aged delegates stated, “that such 
had always been the law of Geneva, 
and that never, in the course of their 
long lives, had they had the pain to 
see the prince trample it under foot.” 
De la ames, however, was inexor- 
able. Then the Bernese interfered 
as mediators, suggesting that the 
citizens should consent to the citation 
(the bishop had summoned others of 
the Huguenots before him, meaning 
to try them himself on the charge of 
sedition); but the greater Council of 
Two Hundred refused, and their resolu- 
tion on the subject, as found among 
the Archives, runs thus—“ Ordered to 
reply to the lords of Berne, that 
we will not consent to this citation, 
as it is entirely contrary to our fran- 
chises, and resolved to ask them to 
be pleased to aid us with their advice.” 
The latter clause shows the modera- 
tion with which they pursued their 
constitutional course. About this 
time the Mamelukes, or bishop’s party, 
condescended to arguments to bring 
over the refractory, and a specimen 
of their logic is preserved. Here was 
their syllogism—“ He is the best fitted 
to judge who is nearest to God.” 
“Ecclesiastics are nearer to God than 
laymen.” rgo, the bishop is the 
proper judge in political and criminal 
causes. In another argument, the 
Church was represented as the sun, 
and the State as the moon ; the latter 
having no light of her own, and _bor- 
rowing it all from the sun. “It is, 
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therefore, evident,” added these easy 
reasoners, “that the Church possesses 
in itself, formally and virtually, the 
temporal jurisdiction of the State.” 
The Bernese again interposed, sug- 
gesting that the cause should be re- 
mitted to eight judges—two to be 
nominated by the council, two by the 
bishop, two by Friburg, and two by 
Berne. It is probable that in this 
rticular matter the Genevans would 
ave been safe before such a tribunal ; 
but they still replied that it would be 
as unworthy to yield a small part as 
the whole of their liberties. “We 
are not the prince’s officers,” said the 
magistrates, “ but syndics of the city, 
elected by the people, and not by my 
lord. He has no power to institute 
us, and even his own officers, nomi- 
nated by himself, make oath to us, 
while we make oath to nobody.” But 
the Bishop still held firm. It is re- 
markable that at this dangerous crisis 
the wives of the syndics earnestly 
conjured their husbands to fight the 
battle out. These matrons, worthy 
of Sparta, were not intimidated, even 
when murder was added to illegal 
arrests, and reports a arrived of 
preparations, at no great distance, for # 
the marching of armed bodies of hos- 
tile Friburgers and Savoyards upon 
the city. Towards the end of July, 
1533, the Republic was surrounded 
by enemies; the fanatical party pro- 
ceeding leisurely, for there was no 
fear of the prey escaping from the 
net. 

It is at this point that Dr. 
D’Aubigne’s third volume leaves the 
story of Geneva, and without antici- 
pating his further researches, we may 

alt here, expressing our belief, that 
if his “details” of the sequel be as 
rich in interest as those of the earlier 
episodes, his life of Calvin will secure 
as many readers, and as fixed a place 
in historical literature, as his former 
work, 





